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FAILURE is already writ so large across the record of the present 
Government, that doubt alone remains as to the amount of 
5 ieaeail ignominy Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and 
pene his colleagues will elect to endure individually 

and collectively, and the injury they will inflict 
upon British interests before they pass into the limbo of for- 
gotten things, and become an evil memory. Will they imitate 
the tactics of their predecessors, who according to the present 
Premier perished of excessive tactics, and cling like limpets 
to the Treasury Bench until the last possible second to the 
ruin of their Party, or will they put their fortune to the hazard 
in an early dissolution ? We are not in their confidence and we 
cannot say, but they do not look like heroes, and they have 
already missed the heroic moment. They stand convicted of 
incapacity to produce those social reforms of which we have 
heard ad nauseam from Radical platforms, or of executing any of 
their multifarious mandates. Meanwhile they block the way to the 
consolidation of the Empire, which both morally and materially 
has become the most urgent question before the people of these 
islands. Our miscalled Imperial statesmen have so mismanaged 
the recent Imperial Conference—which is the nearest approach we 
possess to an Imperial Parliament, because it is the only body 
representing all the self-governing States—as to make Englishmen 
ashamed of living in this part of the Empire. If the United 
Kingdom has the Government she deserves she must indeed be in 
the black books of Providence. Lord Elgin and his satellites 
have succeeded in recalling the worst traditions of Downing 
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Street. They have revived the legend of the Stepmother country, 
which all Englishmen hoped had finally passed away under the 
inspiring influence of Mr. Chamberlain, but unfortunately 
history teaches us that the destructive power of political pigmies 
is at least equal to the constructive power of political giants. 
Lord North was not more unfit to deal with distant British 
communities than the present Colonial Secretary, and if we 
escape a repetition of former disasters it will be no thanks to 
Lord Elgin, but to changed circumstances and the lack of 
opportunities. This hopeless and hide-bound Mandarin, who 
has less imagination than an average ostrich, has convinced the 
Colonies that the “ Imperial” Government is the most parochial 
body under the flag. It is incapable of taking a large view of 
any question. Its only politics are party politics. That its 
only statesmanship is electioneering is demonstrated by the 
infamously corrupt compact (exposed in our South African 
Notes at the end of this number) with General Botha, whom, 
under pressure of certain Radical members of Parliament, the 
home Government have bribed with an Imperial guarantee worth 
£50,000 a year to repatriate a few thousand Chinamen, to the 
ruin of the British population in the Transvaal, in order to save 
Radical seats in England. 


As our readers are aware, Sir Wilfrid Laurier was most reluctant 
to waste his time in coming to a Conference which he instinc- 
tively felt must be abortive under present 
auspices, and although he ultimately consented 
to attend under pressure of the Canadian Parlia- 
ment, he preferred to remain a more or less passive spectator 
of the proceedings rather than spend himself in arguing with 
politicians who had announced in advance that they were deaf 
to all argument. He can hardly be blamed for his lack of en- 
thusiasm, If the Conference of 1907 were to be the pattern and 
precedent, we could scarcely hope to see another Conference, as it 
is not reasonable to expect the self-governing States of the Empire, 
which are growing year by year in every national attribute, to 
adjourn their Parliaments and to suspend their public life for 
several weeks to enable their Prime Ministers to travel several 
thousands of miles in order to be sat on by Lord Elgin and lectured 
by his colleagues. That there was an interchange of compliments 
at the close of the proceedings goes without saying. It was only in 
accordance with the good manners which our visitors had con- 
sistently displayed. Their personal relations with members of the 
home Government remained friendly to the last, owing rather to 
their own remarkable restraint and unconquerable courtesy than 
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to the exhibition of the same qualities in those who claimed to be 
their hosts, one of whom, at any rate, has since shown that he 
knows how to be vulgar without being funny when trying to set 
up as an authority on the laws of hospitality. But that serious 
statesmen, who came here at immense personal inconvenience 
and at no little political risk, for business rather than for banquets, 
left our shores deeply disappointed at the contemptuous non 
possumus attitude of the British official world towards almost 
every suggestion they made is undeniable. It could not be other- 
wise. Their scandalous concession to General Botha only 
served to accentuate their hostility to the other Colonies, and 
to point the device over the door of the Colonial Office, “‘ No 
British need apply.” The home Government from the outset 
laid itself out to sterilise the Conference, which achieved 
next to nothing, not from any want of goodwill on the part of 
the Colonial Ministers, most of whom came determined to 
make it a success, but from the chronic and physical inability 
of our Imperial statesmen to take an Imperial view of any 
Imperial question. It is true that the name was changed from 
“Colonial” to “ Imperial” Conference, and that it was grudgingly 
agreed to make it a Conference between Governments and 
Governments, presided over by the British Prime Minister as 
primus inter pares, instead of a Conference with the Colonial 
Office ; but even this concession was stultified by putting the 
Secretariat under Lord Elgin—a disastrous decision effected by 
Downing Street jealousy working on Canadian suspicions of 
“an Imperial Council.” 


It is evident to the ever-increasing body of Englishmen who 
think Imperially, that the future of Great Britain depends on the 
development of Greater Britain, and that the 
Mother Country can only hope to retain her 
hegemony of the Empire on condition that she is 
able to approach Imperial problems from an Imperial standpoint. 
Nearly all the Colonial statesmen showed throughout the 
deliberations in Downing Street that they are imbued with this 
spirit. They recognise that their communities are parts of a 
greater whole. They do not seek to force their particular fads 
and fancies upon the British Government in the interests of 
their particular localities. Their proposals were put forward 
with the single object of consolidating the common Empire. 
Unfortunately, however, his Majesty’s Ministers—and we do 
not make the criticism in any partisan spirit, because it applies 
to all our home Governments, except when we are fortunate 
enough to be represented by an altogether exceptional man like 
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Mr. Chamberlain—adopted throughout a strictly insular attitude, 
and seemed to regard the Colonies as so many “ strap-hangers” 
who had to be tolerated, but whose interests and suggestions 
were not worth considering. There was, in fact, no consultation 
in the ordinary sense of the word. On the one side there were 
a series of statesmanlike proposals, inspired by the idea of 
promoting Imperial co-operation. On the other a series 
of curtain lectures and blank refusals. How comes it that 
Australian or Canadian, South African or New Zealand statesmen 
are so much more statesmanlike, in the proper sense of that 
much-abused term, than the infinitely ‘superior persons ” repre- 
senting the MotherCountry—so much broader and wiser,so much 
more courageous and patriotic ? Why are British statesmen, — 
with all their supposed advantages of university and public 
school training, so hopelessly narrow, so incurably doctrinaire, 
so utterly wanting in imagination? Mr. Deakin probably gave 
one explanation when he asked, “ How can they know Empire 
who only England know?” The British Cabinet Minister 
is scarcely ever a thinker and rarely a traveller. He has 
neither the knowledge of the world which comes from instinct 
nor that which comes from experience. He moves and lives and 
has his being in the cramping atmosphere of Westminster, 
Whitehall, and possibly Mayfair, and he regards the rest of the 
world with supreme scorn, When confronted by extra-Parlia- 
mentary problems, he has nothing to fall back on except his 
local Party prejudices, or such smattering of political economy 
as he may have imbibed at Oxford, which was obsolete at the time 
he learnt it. As head of a department he is usually surrounded 
by bureaucrats of a like outlook, the majority of whom have been 
trained in the straitest sect of the Manchester school, and are 
inveterately and insolently insular ; they are wholly out of touch 
with public opinion, for which most of them have a silent con- 
tempt, and completely out of sympathy with the modern Imperial 
movement. They are a mass of red tape and sealing-wax. That 
the British Empire still survives their ministrations affords 
amazing evidence of its vitality. 


THAT the pedants of Whitehall and the pachyderms of Downing 
Street would between them wreck the Imperial Conference was 
Colonial Office only to be expected. We harboured no illusions 
“ Cricket.” on the subject, but we confess to having been sur- 

prised by their methods. Hitherto it was always 
supposed that even among Mandarins there lingered some 
sense Of fair play. The treatment accorded to the Colonial 
statesmen came as a painful surprise. Everything was done to 
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prevent them from placing their views before the people of the 
Mother Country. From the moment it was unhappily decided 
to hold the Conference in camera, as though it were an un- 
savoury divorce case, the officials controlled all the sources of 
publicity, and they did not neglect their opportunities. Like Dr. 
Johnson, they were resolved that ‘those Whig dogs should not 
have the best of it.” Care seems to have been taken to circulate 
fairly ample and accurate summaries of the Cobdenite conten- 
tions of Mr. Asquith and other “ Imperial dons,” who contributed 
to the Conference those stale, flat and unprofitable lectures of 
which every one is so heartily sick, while the fresh, vivid 
vigorous and powerful arguments of Mr. Deakin and his col- 
leagues, which would have made particularly interesting reading, 
were issued in such a grotesque and garbled form as to provoke 
protests even from Ministerial newspapers. If this was not done 
deliberately, it was unfortunate, to put it mildly, that so little 
care was taken where scrupulous care was demanded. It is 
not encouraging to the guests of the nation—they were not the 
guests of the Government, as has been impudently pretended 
by the Under-Secretary of the Colonies—to feel that their case 
was so unintelligible to the official world that an intelligible 
summary of it was beyond the resources of the Colonial Office. 
In another connection Lord Crewe has talked about “marked 
cards and loaded dice.” There seems to have been a good 
deal of sharp practice in Downing Street of a peculiarly un-English 
character. Apparently Free Trade is incompatible with fair 
play. The withholding of the Blue Book from the public until 
all the Premiers have departed and its inaccuracies can no longer 
be rectified, is of a piece with the general tactics, as is also the 
childish abuse of Mr. Deakin and Dr. Jameson for utilising 
opportunities, denied them in Downing Street, to explain their 
views to a public most anxious to hear them. Such is the 
Colonial Office idea of “cricket.” Lord Elgin must be held 
responsible, although the “Imperial imp” who represents 
Downing Street in the House of Commons is popularly credited 
with all these monkey tricks. We are amazed that the Opposi- 
tion has made no serious attempt to bring the Government to 
book over this discreditable episode. 


AND yet, in spite of all such contemptible efforts to belittle, to 
stifle and to misrepresent the Conference, it riveted the atten- 
The tion of the entire nation from its opening to its 
Pestagoniste. closing day. With that political instinct which 

has so frequently stood them in good stead and 
has saved them from irreparable blunders, the British people 
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instantly realised the significance of the dramatic duel conducted 
behind garbled summaries and closed doors, and though denied 
access to the discussion, they instinctively appreciated the 
immense issues involved in this encounter between the Past 
and the Future. An outworn creed was pitted against a living 
faith. On the one side were politicians who, though compelled 
by circumstances to pay a certain amount of lip service to 
Imperialism, are essentially provincial and anti-social in their 
outlook, on the other side were, the spokesmen of that Imperial 
Democracy, which has found its completest development in our 
Oversea communities, who hold that a country worth living 
in is worth dying for, and that a country worth dying for 
should be made worth living in. This was at one moment the 
cry of the Liberal Imperialists, but it was never their creed. The 
whole future of the Pax Britannica depends upon the spread of 
this spirit from the wider shires to our home counties. While 
these were the protagonists, Imperial Preference was the 
pivot of the contest, because without Preference there can be 
no effective partnership, and no common efforts for common 
ends. The home public’s interest in the controversy was 
necessarily quickened by the fact that Preference had been 
the subject of passionate misrepresentation by our local politi- 
cians, and the country was curious to see how far the alleged 
indifference of Greater Britain towards a commercial union 
with Great Britain would be demonstrated at the Conference. 
From a thousand platforms they had been told by a thousand 
politicians, from Lord Rosebery downwards, that there never 
had been any “Colonial offer,” and they eagerly awaited the 
verification of this assertion. The discovery that it was yet 
another terminological inexactitude would admittedly exercise a 
momentous effect upon British fiscal policy, because as to the 
desire of our people to develop inter-Imperial trade, there can 
be no shadow of doubt in the mind of any person capable of 
forming an impartial opinion on any question, as will be seen 
whenever the issue is fairly submitted to the electorate. 


THE Conference had already sat a fortnight before reaching the 
resolution on Preference, placed on the agenda by the Common- 
Mr. Deakin’s wealth of Australia, which consisted of a re- 
: affirmation of the first three resolutions passed 
at the Coronation Conference of 1902, plus two 
further resolutions declaring the desirability of mutual pre- 
ference between the self-governing Colonies, and of the con- 
cession of preference by the United Kingdom on Colonial goods, 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier contented himself with signifying his 
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adherence to the former resolutions, the text of which will be 
found on a subsequent page, an example which was followed 
by Sir Robert Bond, the Premier of Newfoundland, and General 
Botha, the burden of the present debate being left to Mr. Deakin, 
Dr. Jameson, Sir Joseph Ward, Mr. Moor, Dr. Smartt and Sir 
William Lyne. Mr. Deakin opened the discussion in a speech 
which we hope to print in extenso whenever the Colonial 
Office condescends to publish it. According to all accounts 
it was a luminous and masterly exposition, of which so 
far only a meagre and muddle-headed summary has ap- 
peared. But even the marplots of Downing Street could 
not wholly disfigure this impressive plea for Imperial consoli- 
dation and fortunately the official epitome has been emphasised 
and elucidated in the admirable articles in the Times on “The 
Conference and Imperial Unity.” After reviewing the history 
of the preferential movement since the Conference of 1887, 
which he attended as a representative of Victoria, Mr. Deakin 
examined the economic tendencies of the Empire under the 
present chaotic system. On the one hand the trade of the United 
Kingdom was losing ground in all the great markets, foreign and 
Imperial, while its Protectionist rivals were gaining ground. On 
the other hand the development of cultivation, population and 
national strength in Australia and other Colonies was retarded by 
the practical exclusion of their products from the Protectionist 
markets, save as regards raw materials indispensable to the 
development of foreign industries, while they were simultaneously 
squeezed out of the open market of the United Kingdom, which 
at present imported £213,000,000 worth of goods which Greater 
Britain could supply, but of which only £10,000,000 came from 
Australia, {40,000,000 from other British possessions, and no less 
than £160,000,000 from foreign countries, 


As Mr. Deakin pointed out, the needs of the Mother Country 
and the other self-governing States were complementary. They 
only required combining. The former needed 
secure and growing markets which would afford 
employment to her industrial population, while the 
latterrequiredto fill their emptiness and to develop their economic 
power through the ample market of the United Kingdom. In 
other words, the Empire as a whole demanded a bold and compre. 
hensive policy of trade preference, of shipping preference, and 
of preference in the flow of people. Without any interference 
with the independence of the self-governing States, they should 
recognise the corporate unity of the whole, and provide for 
common interests by mutual concessions. As the Times reviewer 
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observes, Mr. Deakin’s address was remarkable “not only for 
its masterly exposition of the economic situation, but even more 
from its broad Imperial point of view. It is emphatically the 
address of a statesman who ‘thinks Imperially,’ of one who, to 
use his own suggestion at the Pilgrims’ dinner, knows that there 
are no Australian interests which are not Imperial interests,and no 
Imperial interests which are not Australian interests.” Recognising 
that the general aspects of the question had been amply and ad- 
mirably set forth by the great statesman whom Australia provi- 
dentially sent to the assistance of the MotherCountryat a moment 
when it would be no exaggeration to say that such assistance was 
as welcome and as valuable as was the help of Australian 
troops during the South African War, the other speakers on 
the same side dwelt on particular aspects. The New Zealand 
Premier emphasised the vast potentialities latent in Greater 
Britain, which made Colonial preferences so valuable, and 
disposed of the fear that such a policy might involve scarcity, 
while he described the enormous advantage of the Empire’s 
negotiating with foreign Powers as a fiscal unit. Dr. Jameson, 
whose health prevented him from playing so prominent a part 
as some of his colleagues at public functions, but who was 
an invaluable member of the Conference, followed with a 
characteristically cogent speech, urging that for the sake of the 
family principle of Preference the Mother Country should make 
some practical recognition, however slight, of the standpoint 
of the younger States, and he pointed out that a small practical 
experiment could be made by reducing existing duties on wine 
and tobacco, without infringing any British fiscal principle. 
He frankly warned the Home Government that a policy of 
unreciprocated Preference could not and would not be indefi- 
nitely maintained by the Colonies. Among other useful speeches 
on the same side were those of Mr. Moor, the Natal Premier, 
and Dr. Smartt (Dr. Jameson’s colleague), who was particu- 
larly effective in replying to criticism; while Mr. Deakin’s 
colleague, Sir William Lyne, put the whole case in a nutshell by 
his blunt declaration that the Colonies resented the idea that as 
the kith and kin of the Mother Country they should be treated 
on the same footing as the foreigner. 


WE may pass over the contribution of Sir James Mackay who, 
though ostensibly representing “India,” was merely the mouth- 

- piece of the Secretary of State for India—Cobden’s 
ae Ree biographer—Mr. John Morley. His peculiar views 
are neither those of native norof British India, and 
it would be interestng to ascertain whether the Indian Govern- 
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ment were consulted on his appointment as a delegate to the 
Conference where, as Mr. Bonar Law remarked, his chief function 
was to prevent the home Government from feeling “lonely.” 
His assertion that Preference would be injurious to India was 
anticipated and answered in a memorandum of Sir Edward Law, 
Finance Minister to India, published nearly four years ago. 
Upon Mr. Asquith, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, devolved 
the burden of replying, on behalf of the home Government, to 
the Colonial proposals for commercial partnership, and we wish 
we could say that Mr. Asquith’s speech was worthy of the 
occasion. Like all his utterances, it was admirable in form, but 
it was conceived in a spirit of departmental self-complacency. 
Though a Liberal Imperialist by profession, Mr. Asquith in all 
matters connected with his office is as insular as any of his 
colleagues. He allows himself to be paralysed by the statistics 
with which his Treasury officials feed him, some of which are 
not even accurate. He expressed complete satisfaction with 
the present state of British foreign trade. We enjoyed the 
inestimable advantage of Most-Favoured-Nation treatment, and 
occupied a better position in the protected markets than our 
protected competitors. According to Mr. Asquith, if we may 
believe the summary of his speech, British trade in the protected 
markets had grown more rapidly than elsewhere—an assertion 
irreconcilable with the careful figures in Mr. Holt Schooling’s 
British Trade Year Book. The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
was eloquent on the subject of fiscal independence, and made 
a solemn though totally irrelevant reference to the loss of 
the Ameriean Colonies. What is the connection between 
attempting to levy revenue from Colonies without the consent 
of the local legislatures and assenting to the proposal of the 
self-governing States of the Empire to enter into a closer com- 
mercial union with them? Mr. Asquith proceeded in his best 
“ Balliol” manner to inform the Conference that any preferences 
granted on Colonial products by the United Kingdom would not 
give them more than they already enjoyed in the freest market 
in the world, but would only give less to other countries. 
This is worthy of Simple Simon. Mr. Asquith has not taken the 
trouble to try and understand the principle at stake, or even the 
meaning of the word Preference, viz., that the members of the 
Empire shall “ prefer” dealing with one another rather than with 
the foreigner, and shall show that preference by giving each other 
better terms than they give the foreigner. Under our present 
cosmopolitan system, British Colonies are treated in the home 
market as though they were foreign nations, and foreign nations 
as though they were British Colonies. The latter have begun to 
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discriminate in favour of the Mother Country. They desire 
to develop that policy, and they ask for reciprocity from us. It is 
really astonishing that Mr. Asquith should quibble to the extent 
of pretending that as the Colonies enjoy “ Free Trade” in our 
market, they cannot reasonably desire ‘anything more. As 
members of the Imperial family they ask for family treatment 
in return for family treatment, i.e., different and better treatment 
than is accorded to those who do not belong to the family, the 
object being to dtvert foreign trade so far as practicable 
into Imperial channels. If Mr. Asquith denies that duties 
on foreign goods, coupled with the free entry of Colonial goods 
into the United Kingdom, would not pro tanto have that effect, 
what becomes of the big and little loaf bogey, which owes its 
existence to an extravagant estimate of the economic effect of 
the very slight duties suggested by the Colonies ? 


THE Chancellor of the Exchequer next paraded the familiar and 
much-exploded fallacy that Preference could only be given 
through the taxation of raw materials as well as 
food-stuffs. The Colonies surely know their own 
business best. They have never proposed 
preferences on raw materials, not wishing to prejudice the 
Mother Country in her strenuous struggle with competitive 
communities, and we may say in passing that throughout the 
controversy, Colonial statesmen have shown infinitely more 
solicitude for our welfare than our statesmen have ever shown 
for the welfare of the Daughter-nations. Trifling duties on 
certain food-stuffs are admittedly incident to a preferential policy, 
but considering that we maintained such duties for twenty years 
after the introduction of Free Trade, and revived them within 
the last few years on the initiative of a hidebound Cobdenite 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (Sir Michael Hicks-Beach), and 
considering our present oppressive duties on certain articles “ of 
food, drink and tobacco,” Mr. Asquith’s pharisaical refusal to 
touch the unclean thing would be merely absurd if its conse- 
quences were less serious. Its absurdity was emphasised by his curt 
refusal to give the Colonies any preference on existing duties—a 
decision which will eventually have a far-reaching effect on the 
fortunes of his Party as its significance sinks into the minds of 
the democracy. In the platform jargon of Free Traders, he has 
deliberately refused to ‘“cheapen the food of the people ” for 
fear of consolidating the Empire. The Chancellor of the Ex- 
cheqner’s utterance was penetrated by particularism. It was the 
local utterance of a local Party politician whose horizon is 
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bounded by the shores of these islands, who is sublimely oblivious 
of our position as the Mother Country of a world-wide Empire, 
and openly derides the offer of the representatives of the fourteen 
million white men comprising the oversea democracies to secure 
the people of this country a permanently privileged position in 
communities which already buy from us in sovereigns where 
foreigners buy in shillings, and whose potentialities are simply 
incalculable. Realising the blunder he had made by banging 
the door, Mr. Asquith hinted, towards the close of his lecture, 
that he was anxious to improve Imperial communications if any 
“practical proposals” were presented; but when subsequently 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier tried to materialise this good intention by 
inviting the Home Government to co-eperate in establishing a 
new mail service to Canada and New Zealand vid Canada, the 
only reply he could extract from Mr. Lloyd-George was the 
suggestion of yet another Conference! With this Government 
it is always jam yesterday and jam to-morrow, but never jam to- 
day. Considering their perpetual exaltation of foreign trade over 
Colonial trade, and their offensive boasts that they have not only 
banged the door in the face of the Colonies, but, in the language 
of one of their number, they have “ barred and bolted” it as 
well, scepticism is permissible as to their professed zeal for the 
“all red route,” though we should be the first to give them credit 
for effacing the deplorable Unionist record on this question, 


THE edge of the disagreeable impression made upon the Con- 
ference by Mr. Asquith’s arrogant insularity was to some extent 
Me. Tega taken off by the more sympathethic demeanour 

: of his colleague of the Board of Trade. Mr. Lloyd- 
George at least showed that he had tried to 
understand the policy of Preference, that he 
appreciated its motives, and even admired its objects. There 
was no trace of contempt for the Colonial efforts to consolidate 
the Empire in his speech. In fact, Mr. Lloyd-George com- 
pletely gave away the case against a closer commercial union 
in his declaration that “His Majesty’s Government heartily 
concurred that the Empire would be a great gainer if much 
that was now bought from foreign countries could be pro- 
duced and purchased within the Empire,” coupled as it was 
with the admission that “they realised that the Empire grew 
or produced almost everything needed for its inhabitants.” 
He moreover recognised that “a considerable part of the 
surplus population of the United Kingdom which now goes to 
foreign lands, might be kept within the Empire and add to its 
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strength and material resources,” while “he agreed that this 
Federation of Free Commonwealths is worth making some sacri- 
fice for.” Nor did he pooh-pooh the value of Colonial Preference: 
He wished to acknowledge the considerable advantage conferred upon the 
British manufacturer by the Preference recently given to him in Colonial 
markets. The Canadian tariff had produced a satisfactory effect on our 
export trade, and apparently it had also benefited Canada, for our purchases 
from Canada had also increased. The South African and New Zealand 
tariffs had not yet been put to the test by much actual experience, but would 
no doubt have a similarly happy result. The same applied to Australia, and 
Great Britain felt grateful, not merely for the actual concessions, but for the 
spirit of comradeship and affection which inspired the policy. 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s admissions should make it impossible for 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman to resume his campaign against 
“squalid bonds.” Incidentally they expose the absurdity of the 
case which the Westminster Gazette has laboriously endeavoured 
to make against Preference during the last four years. But 
when he left the general for the particular, and came to discuss 
ways and means of developing inter-Imperial trade, in which he 
alleged that the British Government were interested, Mr. Lloyd- 
George relapsed into the parochial party politician, who has to 
play up to a hopelessly prejudiced gallery, and the rest of his 
remarks were reminiscent of former platform performances. 
There was much manipulation of irrelevant and fallacious figures, 
while the practical case presented by the Premiers was met by 
Cobdenite assertion, a considerable part of his speech being 
taken up with a futile effort to prove that Great Britain is doing as 
well as the United States and Germany, which if demonstrable 
would be an argument against adopting their fiscal systems, but 
it is no argument against the policy of Preference by reducing or 
readjusting our existing duties. In order to prove his pointless 
point, Mr. Lloyd-George resorted to that ludicrous comparison 
of per capita exports which is supposed to prove that the United 
Kingdom is twice as prosperous as France and Germany and 
four times as prosperous as the United States, though, as the 
Times reviewer points out for the hundredth time, the same test 
would show Protectionist Belgium to be twice and Protectionist 
Australia nearly three times as prosperous as the United 
Kingdom ! 


Mr. LLoOYD-GEORGE’s solitary attempt to meet the case before 
the Conference was his assertion that “in Mr. Deakin’s resolution 
the Government were asked to do what no Pro- 
tectionist country in the world would do, viz., 
tax necessaries of either life or livelihood which 
we cannot produce ourselves, and of which the Colonies cannot 
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supply us with a sufficiency for many years.” This is amazing. 
Protectionist countries are not so idiotic as to tax necessaries 
they cannot produce themselves. We monopolise that fatuity, 
which is brought home to our consumers by the present pre- 
posterous duties on tea and sugar. As the Times points out, Mr. 
Deakin asked for precisely the reverse of what Mr. Lloyd-George 
attributed to him, viz., “that we should put a slight tax on 
articles coming into the Empire which might be produced in 
more than sufficient quantity within the Empire, either at this 
actual moment or within a very short time.” Nor was Mr. 
Lloyd George any happier on the political aspect of the question. 
His pretence that the Colonies seek a fundamental alteration in 
our policy comparable to a demand from us that they should 
adopt Free Trade, will not hold water, though it sounds plausible 
to thoughtless persons. Preference does not touch the con- 
troversy between Free Trade and Protection, as it can be adapted 
to either of these systems. Thus Australia is prepared to abate 
her Protectionist policy in our favour, without ceasing to be 
Protectionist, and only asks that we should modify the extreme 
rigour of our Free Trade sv as to give her similar advantages as 
she is prepared to give us without necessarily altering our fiscal 
system. As our readers are aware, we are in favour of a con- 
siderable change in British fiscal policy, but we recognise that 
Preference could be given to the Colonies without any sub- 
stantial alteration in our present régime, What is the use of 
Imperial statesmen pretending to desire the development of 
inter-Imperial trade if they flatly refuse to take any single 
practical step towards it? We may pass rapidly over the 
rest of this deplorable discussion. Mr. Winston Churchill 
intervened with a florid electioneering speech, denouncing 
Preference as involving starvation, and affecting to believe that 
it would ultimately lead to hatred of the Colonies by the Mother 
Country. If he really believed such nonsense he would become 
an ardent advocate of Preference to-morrow. Mr. Deakin 
literally ‘‘ wiped up the floor” with the Colonial Under-Secretary, 
leaving the way open for Sir Wilfrid Laurier to move the re- 
affirmation of the Preference resolutions carried at the 1902 
Conference, to which all the Colonial Premiers, including 
General Botha, agreed, and “the Colonial offer” was unani- 
mously renewed in the following form, our precious Home 
Government demurring. 


Resolutions of the Conference of 1902, endorsed in 1907. 


(1) That this Conference recognises that the principle of preferential trade 
between the United Kingdom and his Majesty’s Dominions beyond the seas 
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would stimulate and facilitate mutual commercial intercourse, and would, by 
promoting the development of the resources and industries of the several 
parts, strengthen the Empire. 

(2) That this Conference recognises that, in the present circumstances of 
the Colonies, it is not practicable to adopt a general system of FreeTrade as 
between the Mother Country and the British Dominions beyond the seas. 

(3) That with a view, however, to promoting the increase of trade within 
the Empire, it is desirable that those Colonies which have not already 
adopted such a policy should, as far as their circumstances permit, give sub- 
stantial preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the United 
Kingdom. 

(4) That the Prime Ministers of the Colonies respectfully urge on his 
Majesty’s Government the expediency of granting in the United Kingdom 
preferential treatment to the products and manufactures of the Colonies 
either by exemption from or reduction of duties now or hereafter imposed. 

(5) That the Prime Ministers present at the Conference undertake to 
submit to their respective Governments at the earliest opportunity the prin- 
ciple of the resolution, and to request them to take such measures as may be 
necessary to give effect to it. 


Dr. Jameson followed this up by proposing an important 
resolution, which obtained the support of all the members of the 
Conference except Sir Wilfrid Laurier, who happened to be 
absent, and General Botha, who remained neutral, His Majesty’s 
Government being the solitary dissentient : 


That while affirming the resolution of 1902, this Conference is of opinion 
that as the British Government through the South African Customs Union— 
which comprises Basutoland and the Bechuanaland Protectorate—do at 
present allow a preference against foreign countries to the United Kingdom, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and all other British Possessions granting 
reciprocity, his Majesty’s Government should now take into consideration 
the possibility of granting a like preference to all portions of the Empire on 
the present dutiable articles in the British tariff. 


Our readers will realise the importance of this formal demand 
of the Colonies for preference in the United Kingdom, not by 
imposing fresh taxation, but by reducing existing duties. Unless 
we are greatly mistaken, our Free Trade Government will pay 
dearly for their folly in resisting this modest demand, which 
could be responded to without the slightest violation of 
any Cobdenite dogma, and can only have been opposed from 
deliberate hostility to the Empire. Its acceptance would have 
been intensely popular, because so far as it went it would have 
involved the cheapening of articles of general consumption. 
Nothing daunted, the Colonial statesmen proceeded to carry 
the following resolution, moved by Sir Joseph Ward, which 
even the Home Government had not the face to obstruct: 


That all doubt should be removed as to the right of the self-governing 
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Dependencies to make reciprocal and preferential agreements with each 
other and with the United Kingdom, and further, that such right should not 
be fettered by Imperial treaties or conventions without their concurrence. 


On navigation, Whitehall proved as immovable as on Prefer- 
ence. Mr. Deakin proposed a resolution reaffirming the resolu- 
tion of 1902, which merely advised the consideration of “the 
advisability of refusing the privileges of coastwise trade, including 
trade between the Mother Country and its Colonies and Posses- 
sions, and between one Colony or Possession and another,” to 
the ships of nations who excluded our ships, coupled with a 
resolution asking for the revision of any commercial treaties 
‘‘which prevent preferential treatment being accorded to British 
goods carried in British ships.” This proposal elicited such an 
intensely insular speech from Mr. Lloyd-George, that he provoked 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier to remind him that 


they were discussing a policy for the Empire, and that, although the United 
Kingdom might not have a serious interest in the matter, and might not 
desire to alter the existing state of things, the Colonies with interests in the 
Pacific were adversely affected in a very direct and serious manner. The 
United States had extended their coasting trade to embrace trade with 
Honolulu and the Philippines, and though Canada had offered to reciprocate 
in connection with coastwise trade, the United States would not listen to the 
proposals. The resolutions simply asked for attention and consideration of 
the matter. 


NEVERTHELESS Mr. Lloyd-George remained obdurate, and actually 
suggested the amendment of the resolution by omitting all mention 
Further of the trade between the Colonies and the Mother 
Country, but the Colonial statesmen—the only 
statesmen in Downing Street—very properly 
refused to stultify England by eliminating her from the Empire, 
and reaffirmed the resolution -of 1902 in the teeth of Whitehall. 
After an unsuccessful effort of Mr. Deakin, “ the Indomitable” as 
he has been happily named, to induce the Conference to agree 
to a 1 per cent. duty on foreign imports all round the Empire 
to form a common fund for developing commerce and com- 
munications “ or an equivalent contribution made by each of its 
local legislatures,” the businesss proceedings closed with a sug- 
gestive resolution, also moved by Mr. Deakin, urging the advisa- 
bility of creating opportunities “for members of the permanent 
staff of the Colonial Office to acquire more intimate knowledge 
of the circumstances and conditions of the Colonies with whose 
business they have to deal.” Surely this might be amended by 
the addition of the words, “and British Cabinet Ministers and 
ex-Cabinet Ministers.” 
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ALTHOUGH Mr. Deakin and his colleagues struggled in vain with 
the pedants of Whitehall and the pachyderms of Downing Street, 
Mr. Deakin’s their visit was a triumph in every other respect. 
Campaign of Their ability, devotion, and really magnificent 
iecetien moral courage in returning again and again to 

the charge, and in renewing their repeatedly re- 
jected offers of a trade partnership with the Motherland, made a 
deep and abiding impression on the people at large. English- 
men could not fail to contrast the earnestness and enthusiasm 
of the Daughter-nations in the cause of Imperial Unity, with 
the cynical apathy and insular indifference of their own 
Government, which if persisted in must ultimately drive 
the Colenies to carry their goods to other markets. The admira- 
tion excited by the Colonial statesmen and the exasperation 
aroused by the home politicians were accentuated by the feeling 
that our visitors and guests had been continually denied fair play. 
But though muzzled at the Conference, they could not be muzzled 
elsewhere, and without trenching on British party politics they 
utilised such opportunities to lay their much mutilated and mis- 
represented opinions before the country, and, fortunately for the 
Empire, among their number was an irresistible orator. It is 
no disparagement to our Parliamentarians to say that not one 
of them could or would have attempted to emulate the feat 
of the great Australian statesman who led public opinion during 
these strenuous weeks. Day after day, in addition to his 
Sisyphean labours in Downing Street, and impossible social 
demands leaving no single moment by day or night for prepara- 
tion, ably supported by his colleagues, Mr. Deakin conducted 
that wonderful campaign of education which, as an oratorical 
achievement, has been not inaptly compared to Mr. Gladstone’s 
great Midlothian campaign nearly thirty years ago, in its vigour, 
its versatility, its enthusiasm and élan. Politically, however, Mr. 
Deakin’s labours differed from Mr. Gladstone’s, whose oratory 
was purely destructive, while Mr. Deakin’s was constructive. 
Without ever repeating himself, and always delighting his 
audiences by his copious and cultivated diction, his fertility and 
fervour, he took Imperialism on its practical and spiritual side 
as his single text, and kindled an enthusiasm for the Imperial 
idea such as has not been seen in this country since the early 
days of Mr. Chamberlain’s mission. Mr. Deakin concluded his 
crusade on March 16 with a memorable speech ata great meeting 
of the National Service League at the Queen’s Hall, under the 
chairmanship of Lord Roberts, when he enforced the obligation 
of the citizen to the State. Lord Milner utilised the occasion to 
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pay a felicitous and well-merited tribute to the Australian Premier, 
with which we may fitly close our review of the Conference : 


The after-affects of his visit to this country will be even more memorable 
than the immediate four de force. 1 do not suppose that we all agree with 
all of his opinions, though personally I have not yet come across one from 
which I seriously differed. But we would surely all admit that his presence 
among us, his speeches, his spirit, his personality have given an immense 
stimulus to the idea of what is called Imperial—what I should prefer to call 
National—unity—the awakening in the scattered communities of our race 
throughout the world of the latent sense that, despite all the estrange- 
ments caused by distance and the estrangements caused by diverse 
conditions, they are yet essentially one people. The growing desire to 
give to the sense of unity more effective force and a more real content 
is one of the great living political movements of our time. No doubt 
it is still only in its infancy; but the infant, which I believe and hope 
to see a giant some day, is a very promising one, and is already exhibiting 
its vigour of limb and lung in a manner which seems to overtax the strength 
and even to disturb the temper of its nurses. Mr. Deakin is commonly 
supposed during his visit here to have been treated to a certain amount of 
official cold water. I do not suppose he expected anything else. I believe 
that he is the last man to complain of it. I am sure he is more than com- 
pensated for it by the warmth of the welcome which he is certain to receive 
in any assembly of unofficial Britons of whatever party. 


WE would do everything in our power to get the Empire out of 


Party politics, in accordance with the wise advice addressed to 
sO many audiences by the New Zealand Premier, 
Sir Joseph Ward. We rejoice at every non-Party 
manifestation of the Imperial idea, such as the 
Empire Day Celebration, which we owe mainly to the unflagging 
zeal of Lord Meath, who in season and out of season has steadily 
pressed upon his countrymen the duty of teaching the rising 
generation the larger patriotism, and whose efforts are at last 
beginning to be rewarded by the observance of Queen Victoria’s 
birthday on something like an adequate scale. But so long as 
the Radical Party offer an unthinking and uncompromising 
refusal to all proposals for consolidating the Empire, and even 
glory in their hostility to the Colonial offer, Imperialists are 
compelled to appeal to public opinion against them. Two such 
opportunities occurred last month, both of which showed 
that the country resents the anti-Colonial attitude of the 
Government. The by-election of Stepney was due to the regret- 
table retirement of Sir William Evans Gordon, who, through his 
personal popularity and public spirit had captured and held a 
Radical seat for several years, his majority at the General Election 
being about 600, His withdrawal involved considerable risk to 
the seat, which, however, he did everything to mitigate by 
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choosing a suitable successor, Mr. Leverton Harris, and by work- 
ing for him as though he were working for himself. It wasa 
Straight fight on Free Imports v. Tariff Reform, which Mr, 
Harris won by nearly a thousand votes. Preference played a 
prominent part in the contest, and it was cheering to the Premiers 
to find that although their proposals were utterly unacceptable 
and even unintelligible to the “superior persons” of the West 
End, the working men of the East End not only understood but 
enthusiastically responded tothem. _If there was a place liable 
to be stampeded by the Big and Little Loaf bogey, it was the 
distressful district of Stepney. The by-election at Wimbledon 
was equally significant. This huge division, many times more 
populous than most Irish constituencies, chiefly consists of 
families of very small means, to whom the price of food is a 
critical concern. Mr. Henry Chaplin, the Unionist candidate, 
has for thirty years been held up to public ridicule and odium 
by the Radical Press as the advocate of food taxation in the 
interests of landlords. Nevertheless Mr. Chaplin, who abated 
none of his views, polled 10,263 votes against Mr. Russell’s 3299 
—i.¢.,a majority for “dear food” of nearly 7000. The Radicals are 
wont to attribute their defeats to the outvoter, but as less than 
2000 outvoters polled at Wimbledon, they have had to fall back 
on another excuse, viz., that it was not the Liberal Party, but 
only the Suffragettes, who fought the election. It is true that, 
realising that their chances were hopeless in a straight fight, the 
Liberals resorted to artifice, and tried to sneak the seat under 
cover of the Suffragettes, but the moment Mr. Russell was adopted 
by the latter, he was enthusiastically supported by the Liberal 
Press, and the Liberal Whip, countless Liberal Members of Par- 
liament flooded the constituency, while the Free Traders adopted 
their usual modus operandi. Mr. Chaplin has in fact killed three 
birds with one stone, viz., Free Trade, Woman’s Suffrage, and 
Liberalism. 


THE rising price of the quartern loaf during the past month is 
causing an ever-increasing number of Englishmen and English- 
women to ask themselves, “ Are we wise to leave 
Shall we Go ; 
to Sleep ? our bread supply at the mercy of foreigners ? Is 
it not advisable to grow our own food under our 
own flag?” Then again the disorganisation of Woolwich 
Arsensal through the wholesale dismissal of skilled employees— 
which is due to the inability of Cobdenite finance to maintain 
our national defences—is also opening many eyes and ears to the 
need for change. Never since the inception of their movement 
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four years ago had Tariff Reformers such opportunities as to-day 
What are they going to do with them? Will they allow all this 
magnificent Imperial enthusiasm to die away ? Will they sleep 
until the autumn on the pretext that the summer is not the 
“season” for meetings, although the Suffragettes and Socialists 
are holding meetings every day ? Or will they at once set on foot 
a great open-air campaign to be conducted throughout the country, 
especially in the villages, such as Cobden conducted during the 
critical days of his agitation? Every man with a park or a 
garden, or even a backyard, ought to assemble his neighbours as 
soon as he can, and explain to them clearly and concisely how 
British statesmen have met the Colonial offer for cheaper food, 
and what this blank refusal means to the people of this country. 
We cannot afford to be too fashionable in these democratic days. 
Our opponents never rest, and pursue popular rather than fashion- 
able methods. There is everything to be said in favour of immedi- 
ate and immense activity throughout the coming months, while 
there is nothing to be said against it, except the excuses which 
the lethargic and the indifferent can always adduce in favour of 
doing nothing, 


IT is not only in Imperial affairs that our muddle-headed 
Ministers are making such an egregious exhibition of themselves. 
Peddling In almost every other department of politics 

they are plunging into a hopeless morass created 
by their own ineptitude and incoherence. His 
Majesty’s Ministers appear to be without mind, purpose or 
policy on a single question, and their solitary asset is the 
impotence of his Majesty’s Opposition, whose record so far 
may be written in two words, “wasted opportunities.” Such 
sparse fruits of their constructive and creative power as the 
country has been allowed to contemplate, abundantly explain the 
desperate anxiety of the Cabinet to secrete its legislative pro- 
jects as long as possible. Mr. Asquith’s Budget is a peddling 
performance worthy of a Treasury clerk, It marks the bankruptcy 
of Cobdenite finance, and forms a fitting prelude to the funeral 
of Free Trade. No one hasa good word to say for it outside 
the House of Commons and the offices of the semi-official 
Ministerial Press, and even in Parliament the damaging criti- 
cisms of Mr. Bonar Law and Mr. Austen Chamberlain during 
the discussion of the latter’s amendment in favour of broadening 
the basis of taxation, have not been without effect, while the 
vituperation of the Labour Party has made Ministerialists writhe 
and wriggle, because they know that many of their constituents 
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are thinking what the Socialists dare to say. That the Finance 
Bill is passing through Parliament by the usual mechanical 
majorities proves nothing, as the House of Commons almost 
invariably ceases to be representative as soon as it is elected, 
This is peculiarly the case with an assembly which surged 
into Westminster on an ocean of “terminological inexacti- 
tudes.” As a constructive statesman Mr. Haldane is on a 
par with Mr. Asquith, and in his case even the mechanical 
majorities may be wanting. His policy of reducing our Regular 
forces on the pretext that he is creating a Territorial Army has 
no friends beyond his sycophants at the War Office. It 
excites the utmost scepticism everywhere else. Mr. Haldane’s 
social popularity cannot permanently obscure the fact that no 
War Minister during the last hundred years has dealt such a 
deadly blow to our military power as the present occupant of 
that office, who, not content with disbanding infantry battalions 
en masse and crippling the Artillery, is abolishing the Militia, 
destroying the Yeomanry, and making confusion worse con- 
founded in the Volunteers. In military circles the whole scheme 
is regarded as so much “eye-wash,” and unless Mr. Haldane 
makes a speedy escape to the Woolsack, his fiasco will be as 
conspicuous as that of any of his predecessors—in fact more so, 
because he entered on his task with such unusual advantages 
and encouraged such high expectations by his solemn under- 
taking at the General Election not to sacrifice efficiency to 
economy, as well as by his Athenian orations on the “ Nation in 
Arms.” While Mr. Haldane is running amok in the British 
Army, Lord Tweedmouth is playing ducks and drakes with the 
Navy, while Mr. Herbert Gladstone’s record at the Home Office, 
recently crowned by the Edalji infamy, reduces Ministerial 
apologists to silence. 


So far, and the Session is no longer young, seeing that we are 
already past Whitsuntide, the legislative reputation of the Govern- 
ment chiefly depends upon a Scotch Land Bill, 
which excites strong resentment in Scotland and 
has even aroused the opposition of Liberal mem- 
bers of Parliament. This preposterous measure, for which an 
ex-private Secretary of the Premier, Captain Sinclair, is respon- 
sible, is founded on the sinister principle of dual ownership, 
which is to be forced upon Scotland at the very moment that 
we are straining our national credit in order to eliminate the 
accursed thing from Ireland. As every one knows, the main 
objects of this, as of all other agrarian proposals produced by 
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the Campbell-Bannerman Cabinet, are neither to get the 
people back to the land nor to keep the people on the land, 
but to excite class animosity, to foment discord between land- 
lord and tenant, and to furnish a useful ingredient in the 
process of “filling up the cup” of the House of Lords, 
which as a House of landlords is expected to exasperate the 
Democracy by rejecting any measures passed by the House of 
Commons. As we go to press that great, wise, and eminent 
statesman, Mr. L. V. Harcourt, is launching an English 
Land Bill, in the incubation of which he is understood to 
have enjoyed the priceless co-operation of Lord Portsmouth, 
whose ardour to plant people on other Peers’ land is 
only surpassed by his determination to eject them from 
his own. As we are likely to hear a great deal more about 
the Land question during the present Parliament, and as it 
is one of the greatest Conservative interests to multiply the 
number of families with a direct stake in the soil, we trust that 
the Unionist leaders will not remain content with mere opposition 
to Ministerial Bills, however pernicious these may be, but that 
they will think out and formulate a definite constructive policy, 
as they are continually and wisely urged to do by the Morning 
Post. We do not recommend this only as a matter of Parlia- 
mentary tactics—we suffer and have suffered too much from 
tactics already—but as a vital national need. Other Ministerial 
measures seem to be hopelessly waterlogged, ¢.g., Mr. Reginald 
McKenna’s Special Religious Instruction Bill, which, though 
only intended to irritate and injure the Church of England, 
displeases many Nonconformists and provokes one of their 
number, Mr. Alfred Hutton, M.P., to complain in the Times 
that there is a growing fear in the Free Churches that “once 
more” they will be “left in the lurch by a Liberal Government.” 
In fact, as was some time ago predicted by Mr. Balfour, in 
trying to “fill up the cup” of the “hereditary enemies of the 
people,’ the Government would onlysucceed in filling up theirown 
cup. The chief assistant in the process is Mr. Birrell, who has 
gratuitously inflicted on his Party an infinitely greater humilation 
than they sustained last year over the Education Bill, and who, 
unless the Unionists are the most ungrateful of mortals, will be 
made a Duke if ever we return to power. As our readers will 
remember, when Professor Bryce (author of The American 
Commonwealth) was recently pitchforked from Dublin to Wash- 
ington under circumstances still shrouded in mystery, Mr. 
Birrell was unanimously acclaimed by the Radical Press as the 
one and only man fit to be Irish Chief Secretary. His humour 
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would charm the Irish people as effectually as it had fascinated 
the House of Commons, while his unimpeachable record as an 
anti-English Englishman during the South African War (e.g., 
his horrible description of our humane efforts to save Boer women 
and children as “smoking hecatombs of slaughtered babes’”’) 
would make him persona gratissima with the irreconcilables. 


THE only doubt was as to whether the ex-Chairman of the Liberal 
Publication Department would consent to become Sir Antony 
Dishing the MacDonnell’s “colleague,” —ghepednesiaiig this 
Enemy. was resolved by Mr. Birrell’s chivalrous self- 

sacrifice,” the whole plot to hoodwink the British 
and to dupe the Irish was artlessly expounded in the Ministerial 
press. According to our “sea-green incorruptible ” contemporary, 
the Westminster Gazette, the new Chief Secretary would produce 
a Devolution Bill, of which the predominant partner must approve 
because it was not Home Rule, while Ireland would welcome it 
because it was a step towards Home Rule. As an avowed Home 
Ruler he was from the outset on the best possible terms with the 
Nationalist leaders, with whom he cracked cheap jokes across the 
floor of the House; they were equally deep in his confidence 
while the presence of a Unionist nominee, Sir Antony Macdonnell 
at Dublin Castle, was supposed to guarantee the timid against 
anything terrible. Mr. Birrell, Mr. Redmond, and Sir Antony 
MacDonnell were in fact depicted as a united happy family for 
the purpose of drafting the Devolution Bill, and it is undeniable 
that not only Mr. Redmond, but also Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor were freely consulted during the incubation of a pro- 
ject which was at once to dish the Unionists on the one side and 
Mr. Healy and the Independent Nationalists on the other side. 
We are so fortunate as to be able to present our readers with 
Mr. Healy’s story of the transaction, which will be a revelation 
to Englishmen who were unaware that the same tricks were being 
practised upon Irish Nationalists by the Freeman’s Fournal, as 
were played upon the British public by the Westminster Gazette 
and other Ministerial mouthpieces. The handiwork of the 
Birrells, the Redmonds, the Dillons, the O’Connors, and the 
Macdonnells was ultimately revealed to the House of Commons 
on May 7 in the usual two or three hours’ speech, eked out with 
the usual allowance of jokes. But this time Mr. Birrell jested in 
vain. The occasion was felt to be too serious. The Liberals 
sat uneasy and restless, the Nationalists glum and shamefaced, 
while the Unionist Party were wreathed in contemptuous smiles, 
and at the end of his amorphous oration the Minister resumed 
his speech amid an almost audible silence. 
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Mr. BIRRELL had to perform the difficult task of conciliating 
the Nationalists, while introducing a Bill calculated to disarm 
The Iri the Unionists. He hoped to placate the former 
e Irish nae ; 

Council Bill. by much cheap denunciation of Dublin Castle, 

and he counted on the innocuous appearance 
of his bantling to bamboozle the latter. Truly the labouring 
mountain had brought forth a particularly ridiculous mouse, 
and we are relieved that the duty of destroying such an insignifi- 
cant animal has been undertaken by others. As the Irish Council 
Bill is declared by the Nationalists to be more dead than any 
doornail, it seems unnecessary to discuss its details. According to 
its author, it did not confer any legislative powers whatsoever 
on the eighty-two elected and twenty-four nominated members 
constituting the new body which was to take over eight of the 
forty-five different administrative Boards, now governing Ireland 
apparently leaving thirty-seven boards in their present un- 
regenerate condition. Nor would the new Council be empowered 
to levy a single tax or rate, while the powers of the House of 
Commons remained unaffected. Moreover, the Lord Lieutenant 
could reserve or veto any resolution passed by the Council. Under 
the financial provisions of the Bill, a separate Irish Treasury 
under an Irish Treasurer would obtain control of some four 
million pounds annually, including an additional dole of 
£650,coo from the Imperial Exchequer. In a very trenchant 
speech Mr. Balfour admitted that Mr. Birrell’s Bill did not bear 
the smallest resemblance to any plan which the Nationalists had 
ever advocated, and he confessed that he was “utterly unable to 
see how by any process of development it is capable of being 
turned into anything which they have ever contemplated,” so 
he was driven to the conclusion that if it ultimately led to the 
“larger policy” adumbrated by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, 
it would be not through success, “but because it will be a 
hopeless and complete failure,” which wouid greatly aggravate 
existing conditions. Mr. John Redmond, the Nationalist leader, 
who had come down to the House armed with a sheaf of notes, 
proving his cognisance of the Bill, which makes his subse- 
quent statement that he never had a printed copy of the final 
draft in his hands perilously near a prevarication, said nothing to 
indicate that he had anyrooted aversion toa measure which he had 
promised to submit to the Irish National Convention. Indeed, 
his speech was generally interpreted as a carefully guarded and 
qualified approval. An attitude of hostility would, indeed, have 
been an act of infanticide. Mr. Redmond and his followers 
swelled the vast majority of 295 (417 votes to 121) by which the 
Irish Council Bill was read a first time in the House of 
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Commons. In spite of this mammoth majority, which affords 
further striking evidence of the utterly unrepresentative character 
of ‘‘the popular branch of the Legislature,” it became speedily 
i apparent that this by-product of Birrellism had practically no 
friends, while the woods were full of its enemies. Asin the case 
of the Education Bill, the ex-Chairman of the Liberal Publication 
Department had succeeded in draftinga measure which aroused 
the maximum of opposition and the minimum of enthusiasm. 
So far as we are aware, apart from the still small voice of 
Cardinal Moran, which was cabled from Melbourne, only the 
Dunravenite Party—which could be conveniently accommodated 
in a four-wheeled cab—gave it their blessing, and even they were 
anything but enthusiastic. 


OTHERWISE it was condemned by every representative and 
unrepresentative body in Ireland, Unionists and Nationalists 

; being for once agreed on an Irish question. Mr. 
=e ; Healy denounced it as a contemptible farce, 
seyveiution. while the Catholic hierarchy were as unmeasured 
in their strictures as the Irish Unionist Alliance, and as the 
fateful day of the meeting of the great Nationalist Convention 
which was to decide its fate drew near, it was realised that Mr. 
Redmond would have his work cut out in persuading his party 
to endorse it. Nevertheless competent observers maintained 
that as master of the machine the Nationalist leader would be 
able, as so often before, to bear down all opposition. But at 
the last moment his heart failed him, and when he faced the 
three thousand delegates at the Dublin Mansion House on 
May 21, it was known that he had turned tail, and would 
actually move the rejection of his own Bill. But even then no 
one was prepared for the scornful speech in which he tried to 
save himself at the expense of his luckless confederate, Mr. Birrell, 
and the incident is regarded among Irish politicians as almost as 
heavy a blow to the prestige of Mr. Redmond and Co. as it is 
to Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. In fairness to 
Mr. Birrell it must be remembered that he would never have 
fathered this measure without the approval of the Triumvirate 
(Mr. Redmond, Mr. Dillon and Mr. O’Connor) who mismanage 
the affairs of the Irish Parliamentary Party and who undertook 
to compel the Convention to swallow it. But not a single voice 
was uplifted in its favour, and Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who is always 
the first rat to leave any ship he believes to be sinking, was as 
anxious todissociate himself from Mr. Birrell as Mr. Redmond, and 
after the Bill had been denounced by countless delegates in all the 
moods and tenses, a condemnatory resolution of prodigious length 
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was carried without a single dissentient. There were none so poor 
to do it reverence. As the Globe reminds us, on the demise of 
the Education Bill six months ago, the Radical Press appeared 
with this flamboyant headline, “ The Lords have killed the Bill ; 
we will kill the Lords”; and our contemporary naturally 
inquires, ‘ Where is the revised version: ‘The Irish have killed 
the Bill ; we will—, &c.’” 


THE Liberals have received their terrible rebuff with chastened 
consternation. They recognise that it would be idle to conceal 
AN the gravity of the blow sustained by the Govern- 
arrow a ae 

Seen. ment, whose prestige is visibly shaken by such 

startling evidence of their incapacity in home 
affairs, coming as it does on top of their woeful performances at 
the ImperialConference. The optimists of the Daily Chronicle affect 
spurious glee at the Irish declaration of war as emancipating the 
Liberal Party from various inconvenient commitments, and as 
enabling it to concentrate its energies on promoting those social 
reforms of which the country hears so much and sees so little. 
The Daily News, on the other hand, which never by any chance 
agrees with the Daily Chronicle, takes the precisely opposite line, 
and impudently invites the Irish to join hands in a fresh crusade 
against the common enemy, the House of Lords, which is in some 
mysterious way held responsible for the Birrell-Redmond fiasco. 
Nor is the episode wholly withoutinstruction to the Unionist Party, 
and we trust that our Front Benchers are not too self-compla- 
cent to assimilate its lessons, especially those among them who 
were tempted to dabble in Devolution. It has long been obvious 
to all impartial onlookers that Devolution would never be con- 
sidered on its merits by the Nationalists save in so far as it wasa 
direct stepping-stone to Home Rule and Separation, and now that 
the policy of the half-way house has been contemptuously brushed 
aside by the Dublin Convention, there is no semblance of an 
excuse for any British statesman’s attempting to revive it. Had 
the late Government been so treacherous to its trust as to 
offer an Irish Council, it would have been greedily grasped 
by the Nationalists, on the assumption that if so much could 
be squeezed out of the Unionists, the Liberals could be easily 
coerced into going the whole hog, by converting the Wyndham- 
Lansdowne-MacDonnell Council into a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment, just as the Lyttelton Constitution was made a pretext 
for prematurely endowing the Transvaal with full-fledged re- 
sponsible government, involving the surrender of that country 
to the Boers. In other words, the United Kingdom has had a very 
narrow escape of disruption, owing to the unpardonable action 
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of the late Government in importing Sir Antony MacDonnell 
from India, and giving him a free hand to undermine the Union, 
as candour compels us to recognise that the House of Lords 
would have offered no serious obstacle to an Irish Council Bill 
introduced by a Unionist Government, seeing that it swallowed 
wholesale the iniquitous Irish Local Government Act of 1898, 
which swept all loyalist influences out of every Local Government 
throughout the South and West of Ireland. 


THE deeper his Majesty’s Ministers become involved in home- 
made humiliations, the greater the necessity for finding a scape- 
oe goat upon which to divert public indignation. 
Scapegoat. It is a matter of common knowledge that the 
House of Lords has long since been selected for 

this office, but with every week that passes the Cabinet will find 
it increasingly difficult to generate the necessary steam against 
the Peers, for the simple reason that their own unpopularity is 
growing day by day. As we have already pointed out in 
trying to “fill up the cup” of the House of Lords, they 
have merely succeeded in filling up their own cup, and the 
time will shortly come, if it has not already come, when it will 
be the single object of every Radical member of Parliament 
to postpone the terrors of a dissolution which will relegate the 
majority of Ministerialists to that obscurity from which they were 
only drawn by the fatuity of the late Government in out-staying 
its welcome and exasperating the nation. The popular case 
against the House of Lords was greatly weakened by its action 
last Session in passing measures for which it believed there was 
a national mandate, however unpalatable they may have been to 
a Conservative body. The position of their enemies has been 
sensibly weakened this Session by the total failure of the Cabinet 
to pass any legislation through the House of Commons. When 
the Lords are accused of obstructing the will of the people, 
they can triumphantly answer, “ What have we obstructed ? We 
have not been allowed to see a single Ministerial measure of any 
importance this year.”* Liberals were wont to declare that the 
last Cabinet had plumbed the depths of political ineptitude, but 
they were wrong, as there were still unplumbed depths reserved 
for Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and his colleagues. In 
the dearth of Ministerial business, the Upper House has been 
© We reproduce the following extract from the Daly Chronicle describing 
the pitiful plight of Parliamentary business at the close of the Whitsunside 
recess, so that our readers may gauge the capacity of the Ministry of all 
the Talents :—‘‘ Passing now to the immediate state of public business, we 
may usefully recall the programme as contained in the King’s Speech. Item 
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engaged in discussing its own constitution on the initiative of that 
public-spirited peer, Lord Newton, whose efforts to prevent the 
Lords, spiritual and temporal, from going to sleep politically are 
beyond all praise, however little they may be appreciated by the 
more somnolent members of that august assembly. 


As our readers are aware, Lord Newton has had the hardihood 
to embody his views on the reform of the House of Lords in a 
Bill, the second reading of which he moved on 
May 8, in a speech as able as it was amusing. 
His Bill had five objects: (1) To reduce the 
hereditary element by only allowing hereditary peers to 
sit when specially qualified or if elected as representative 
peers ; (2) the creation of life peers not exceeding 100; (3) to 
reduce the spiritual element proportionately to the reduction 
of the hereditary element; (4) to assimilate the system of 
electing Scotch and Irish representative peers to the system 
proposed by the Bill for the English peerage; (5) to enable 
any hereditary peer not wishing to sit in the House of Lords 
to become a candidate for the House of Commons. There 
seems to be a widespread desire in the Unionist Party to 
make the reform of the Upper House a plank in our plat- 
form, and we cannot help feeling that the Lords would have 
been well advised to pass Lord Newton’s Bill and throw upon 
“another place” the odium of rejecting it. Lord Cawdor, 
however, denounced it as “dangerous,” and on behalf of 


House of Lords 
Reform. 


No. 14 in our list was, it should be noted, not included in the Speech. After 
each item we state what progress, if any, has been made: 


. House of Lords—Not introduced. 
. Licensing Reform—Not introduced. 
. Army Reform-—Awaits Committee stage. 
. Scottish Land Bill—Committee stage. 
. Irish Council Bill—Read a first time. 
Irish University Bill—Not introduced. 
. Court of Criminal Appeal—Debate on second reading not finished. 
. Miners’ Eight Hours Bill—Not introduced. 
. Patent Law Reform—In Committee. 
. Valuation Reform—Not introduced. 
. English Small Holdings Bill—Not introduced. 
. Women on Local Authorities—Introduced in the Lords. 
. Housing of the Working Classes—Not introduced. 
. Passive Resisters’ Relief Bill—Read a first time. 
Two remarks will instantly occur to everybody who glances at this list. The 
King’s Speech was very much overloaded. It was not a sessional programme 
at all; it was more like a Newcastle programme. The spinning of such 
programmes-at-large in Speeches from the Throne is a pastime in which all 
Governments are wont to indulge, but it is of very doubtful expediency.” 
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the Opposition Front Bench moved the appointment of a 
Select Committee “to consider and report on” (anglice shelve) 
the entire question. Lord Crewe, representing the Government, 
moved an amendment to Lord Cawdor’s motion, proposing 
to postpone the consideration of the reform of the House 
of Lords until the Government had produced their proposals 
for adjusting the relations between the two Houses. The 
Duke of Devonshire caustically contrasted the conduct of the 
Government in perpetually postponing their attack on the Lords 
with the bold declaration in the King’s Speech, and interpreted 
Lord Crewe’s attitude as implying that Ministers opposed the re- 
form of the House of Lords because they intended to make an 
autocrat of the House of Commons. Lord Rosebery in a bril- 
liant speech declared himself generally in favour of reform, and 
compared the Government to the immortal Mr. Snodgrass, 
who was always prepared to “come on,” and satirically likened 
the Prime Minister to Cromwell. Lord Lansdowne was vague 
and indefinite, and Lord Halsbury hostile to all change. UIti- 
mately Lord Cawdor’s motion was carried by 198 votes 
to 46, Lord Newton withdrawing his Bill on receiving an 
undertaking that it should be considered by the Committee. 
oy 


SIR JOHN FISHER, our First Sea Lord, deus ex machina of the 
Admiralty and supreme boss of two Governments, has performed 


as remarkable feats ashore as he ever performed 
afloat. He has hypnotised a series of Parliamen- 
tary politicians belonging to both political parties 
who usually rather resent being “run” by their 
experts, and he has practically reduced Parliamentary criticism 
to silence, save for the plucky persistence of Mr. Carlyon 
Bellairs, whom both the Front Benches combine to smother. 
Now apparently the Navy League has succumbed to the charmer ; 
at least, that is the only interpretation we can place on the 
curious conduct of the majority of its committee in resenting 
the attempt of the minority to raise the question of British naval 
policy at its annual meeting, and in threatening to resign if a 
motion were carried condemning that policy, in spite of the 
fact that all the materials for such condemnation have appeared 
month by month in the pages of the Navy League F ournal, so 
admirably edited by Mr. H. W. Wilson, an acknowledged master 
of his subject. As the facts have been so clearly set forth in the 
Standard, which is one of the few newspapers which refuse to 
become a mere echo of the Admiralty, we need not enlarge 
upon the crisis in the Navy League here, save to urge those of 
our readers who belong to that body to place themselves imme- 


* Nobbling ” 
the Navy 
League. 
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diately in communication with Mr. H. F. Wyatt and Mr. Horton 
Smith (4 Paper Buildings, Temple, London, E.C.), the two 
“obnoxious” members of the committee who are endeavouring 
to prevent the British Navy League from relapsing into silence 
at one of the most critical moments of our history, and just as 
the German Navy League is starting a fresh agitation for yet 
another naval programme in addition to the prodigious pro- 
grammes of 1900 and 1906. At the annual meeting (May 15) 
Mr. Wyatt moved a comprehensive resolution, which was only 
defeated on a show of hands by the comparatively small 
majority of forty-four to twenty-seven, although the whole ma- 
chinery of the League was in the hands of the other side. After 
condemning the reductionof the Naval Estimates from £36,800,000 
for the year 1904-5 to £30,400,000 for the year 1907-8, this 
resolution specified some of the dire consequences of this false 
economy and called upon the Navy League to embark on active 
agitation in order to arouse the country to the weakening of 
British Sea Power. Mr. Wyatt and Mr. Horton Smith very pro- 


perly insist on referring this momentous issue to a special general 
meeting of the League. 


MR. NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN has kept so very much in the back- 
ground, being immersed in business in Birmingham, that many 
Mr. Neville of our readers are probably unaware of the fact 
that in addition to his distinguished eldest son, 
Mr, Austen Chamberlain, Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain has a second son of altogether exceptional ability. Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s recent appearance as his father’s deputy at 
a great gathering in the Birmingham Town Hall, on the occa- 
sion of the annual meeting of the Birmingham, Aston, and Hands- 
worth Liberal Unionist Association, is the talk of the Midlands, 
He was, of course, enthusiastically received as the son of his 
father, but he improved the occasion by delivering one of those 
incisive speeches which have spoilt Birmingham for anything 
else, and on resuming his seat he received an ovation on his own 
account. After contrasting the success of the Unionist Party 
in Birmingham at the General Election with its failure elsewhere, 
which was mainly attributable to the unexampled loyalty and 
devotion of the rank and file to their leader and to their cause 
while it would be unbecoming in him to say anything as regards 
the first factor, Mr. Neville Chamberlain declared that if the case 
had been put “ before the whole country in the same clear, un- 
compromising manner in which it was put here, the result of 
the General Election would have been very different.” But since 
the General Election there had been a great change in their 
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favour. Tariff Reform and Colonial Preference were now recog- 
nised as the goal towards which the British people were 
advancing. The Colonial Premiers had been knocking at our 
gates loudly enough to be heard by the deafest among us, 
They had not come as suppliants, but to offer us a friendly 
family arrangement of mutual material advantage. The speaker 
appositely reminded his audience that Lord Rosebery, while deny- 
ing that there had been any Colonial offer, had used these re- 
markable words: “I agree with Mr. Chamberlain that if there 
had been an offer by the Colonies, it would have been criminal 
on our part to neglect the consideration of that offer.” Would 
Lord Rosebery still dare to say there is no offer in the 
face of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s recent declaration, “ We are willing 
to give you concession for concession” ; of Mr. Deakin’s dec- 
laration that “this is only an earnest of further advances we 
are prepared to make, providing we meet with the same spirit 
and with the same motives” ; of Sir Joseph Ward’s declaration : 
*“Time and again New Zealand has affirmed its desire to give 
preference to the old land, and is still willing to give that pre- 
ference now if Great Britain will in turn give it to us”; of Dr. 
Jameson’s declaration, “The Colony [Cape Colony] would be 
unanimous in granting preference to the Mother Country if 
reciprocity were established, however small in extent” ? But the 
British Government could only make one parrot answer : “ We 
can’t deviate from the principles of Free Trade.” Mr. Asquith 
reminded the speaker of the lady who died of a fever because she 
was too modest to allow any man,even a doctor, to enter her 
bedroom. That was a policy of prudery, and not of prudence. 
Nothing could prevent Preference from coming, but the Colonies 
would not wait for ever, and he feared that when it did come it 
might be less complete and less advantageous to the Mother 
Country than it would be had we now seized the opportunity, 
Unionists throughout the country will fully share the keen satis- 
faction of the people of Birmingham at Mr. Neville Chamberlain’s 
brilliant maiden speech, which was alike admirable in matter and 
manner. 


ALTHOUGH public attention has been somewhat diverted from 
foreign affairs during the past month, many incidents have 

. » combined to remind us of our international posi- 
eS ee tion as a Great Power. The King’s cruise in 
’ the Mediterranean would have been merely regarded as the 
well-earned holiday which every Englishman knew it to be 
without any political significance but for the outrageous action 
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of the German Government in hounding on the German Press 
to hold up the British Sovereign to popular odium as engaged in 
weaving a gigantic plot against the Fatherland, consisting of a 
network of hostile understandings and alliances. The object of 
all this manoeuvring is transparent. The German nation is to 
be coerced into making yet further sacrifices for the German 
Navy, by being indoctrinated with the idea that England is the 
enemy who blocks the way. We do not know whether the 
auspicious appearance of the Prince of Asturias, whose birth 
has caused unbounded delight in Spain and England, is regarded 
as further evidence of the anti-German plot, but presumably 
the capture of the Austrian Parliament by the Socialists is attri- 
buted in Berlin to British manoeuvres. Doubtless also the visit to 
this country of the illustrious member of the Japanese Royal 
House, Prince Fushimi, who has had such a remarkable reception 
from all classes of the community, is regarded by the Wilhelms- 
trasse as further evidence of our dark designs, coupled as it is with 
the announcement that France and Japan have come toa general 
understanding to respect each other’s possessions in the Far 
East. It isa fresh and precious guarantee of the peace of the 
world, to which all the Powers except Germany are wedded, and 
it is expected to be completed by a Russo-Japanese understanding 
and possibly, unless diplomacy is defeated by the Californian 
mob, by an American-Japanese agreement. So the “plot” 
thickens. Germany is in a very bad temper. She will not even 
discuss Disarmament at the coming Hague Conference, about 
which Captain Mahan contributes an admirable article to this 
number, which we trust may not be lost upon the Lord Chan- 
cellor and other dangerous sentimentalists who are pining to 
renounce one of the most powerful weapons at the service of 
superior sea-power. A certain number of British journalists, 
under the amiable auspices of Mr. Spender, the editor of our 
very pro-German contemporary, the Westminster Gazette, have 
deemed the moment opportune to pay a pious pilgrimage 
to Potsdam and other Anglophobe shrines in Germany. As the 
visit of the German journalists to this country last year had 
absolutely no effect in mitigating their rancour, it would be 
foolish to expect any satisfactory results from the return 
visit—on the German side, though doubtless the Westminster 
Gazette will be more gushing about Germany than ever, and the 
Daily News and the Tribune if possible more anti-British, Among 
the peripatetic host marshalled by Mr. Spender are representatives 
of the Morning Leader, Reynolds's Newspaper, Freeman’s Fournal, 
and The Review of Reviews, but we miss the Times, Morning Post, 
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Daily Mail, Evening News, Globe, Spectator, Observer, Nineteenth 
Century and After, Fortnightly Review, and other organs of light 
and leading. In this connection we would call attention to the 
instructive articles in the Observer, “England and Germany,” 
from the pen of Mr. Austin Harrison, son of Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son, who is an unbiassed expert on his subject. Mr. Harrison 
acted as Reuter’s correspondent in Berlin for some years. He 
can scarcely be dismissed as a Jingo. These articles should 
warn us that the present generation of Germans are being edu- 
cated by the powers that be to the idea of a war with England 
—so that the nation may be solid in supporting the Government 
whenever the latter chooses to strike. 


THE welcome home of the great Englishman who has made 
modern Egypt was a memorable episode. Lord Cromer was met 
on his arrival at Victoria Station on May 13 by 
the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Connaught 
on behalf of the King, and was at once driven to 
Buckingham Palace, where he was received by 
his Majesty. Scarcely less important than this unique mark of 
respect and regard by the Royal Family, who always do the 
right thing, was the presence at Victoria Station of several 
members of the Government, including the Prime Minister and 
Sir Edward Grey. It was a thoughtful proceeding on their part, 
which should kill, if anything can kill, the poisonous legend dis- 
seminated by mischief-makers in Egypt, that Lord Cromer’s 
retirement was virtually a recall. Unfortunately terminological 
inexactitudes die hard everywhere, but Englishmen of all parties 
should combine to stamp out this particularly odious lie. Ill 
health was the sole cause of this misfortune to Egypt. Lord 
Cromer has at all times enjoyed the unbounded confidence of 
Sir Edward Grey and his colleagues, to whom the news of his 
enforced resignation came as a heavy blow. That this splendid 
public servant may speedily regain his health is the earnest hope 
of all his countrymen. England cannot afford to dispense with 
his wise counsel. While Egypt is mourning the retirement of 
Lord Cromer, South Africa has to mourn the loss of a loyal and 
devoted son of his adopted country in Mr. Edmund Garrett, 
whose gallant struggle with merciless illness has at last closed. 
He was a man of exceptional ability and brilliant talents, but 
even more striking than his capacity was his unselfish public 
spirit and single-minded zeal in the causes in which he believed. 
Mr, Garrett remained to the last an ardent Imperialist without 
abandoning his Radicalism. 


Lord Cromer’s 
Welcome 
Home. 


THE HAGUE CONFERENCE 


THE QUESTION OF IMMUNITY FOR BELLIGERENT 
MERCHANT SHIPPING 


AT the present day, when maritime commerce has taken on un- 
precedented proportions, and constitutes a very large factor in 
the power of States, there should naturally be some surprise 
aroused by the proposition to exempt from the operations of 
war a financial feature so important to the war-waging ability of 
a belligerent, and at the same time so easily accessible to an 
enemy. The paradox—for such it is—is in part the survival of 
an opinion generated by particular interests at a period when 
circumstances, though essentially the same as now, were in some 
details different. Itis still more due to a misapplication of terms, 
according to the proverb, “ Give a dog a bad name, and hang him.” 
By ingeniously, though certainly honestly, qualifying maritime 
capture as the seizure of “private” property, a haze of misun- 
derstanding has been thrown over the whole subject, investing it 
with the proverbial fallacy of a half-truth. The property un- 
doubtedly is private in ownership; but this is only a part, and the 
smaller part, of the issue involved. 

This misconception has doubtless been furthered by the fact 
that maritime capture, as practised during the last great maritime 
wars, and still allowed by international law, is the direct de- 
scendant of piracy. As an argument against an existing con- 
dition, this circumstance is really no more valid than the fact 
that men are descended from apes—if so they be; but it is, 
nevertheless, telling. If we could distinctly remember, either 
personally or historically, men in the state of apes, it could not 
but affect involuntarily our way of looking at men now ; we might 
at least be more humble. Concerning seizure of property at sea, 
the race has kept a continuous traditional knowledge of its early 
methods, with a resultant impression of its principles: The day 
when, as well in peace as in war, a strange sail was more likely 
than not to be an enemy in intention, whom you would have 


to fight in order to preserve your goods and your life, was 
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perpetuated nearly to our own times. Piracy at sea is the seizure 
of property by persons unauthorised,by a national authority, even 
though the owner be an enemy and the time oneof war. Before 
national regulation was instituted, this had been a universal 
condition, an era of free fighting, when-every merchantman 
was prepared to turn robber if occasion offered. The tendency 
remained after regulation had become a well-defined system, 
because evasion of the law and of its ministers was facilitated by 
the slowness with which intelligence of marauders could be 
transmitted, even throughout a limited area like the Caribbean 
Sea; and the imperfections of maritime police, at a period when 
national cruisers were preoccupied with strictly belligerent opera- 
tions, gave additional impunity. Privateers also, though regulated 
vessels, under bonds to a national authority, were nevertheless 
out simply for what they could make ; and the conditions which 
favoured piracy weakened the hold of responsibility upon them. 
Kidd began as a suppressor of piracy the career which ended on 
the gallows. While the majority of captains and owners in the 
later days were men of integrity, no more inclined than the 
average business man to take a dishonest advantage, there were 
doubtless many entirely unscrupulous, whose only test in oppor- 
tunity was the danger of detection ; and the very habit of appro- 
priating another man’s property by main force, however lawful 
and subject to subsequent legal procedure, doubtless fostered a 
disposition to irregular acquisition, Although a recognised— 
and, indeed, a necessary—use of national resources for a national 
exigency, privateering inherently and historically had a tendency 
towards piracy, and piracy is but another name for robbery, 
The brutal excesses associated with the word were only incidental 
accompaniments of the practice, the essence of which was the 
taking of property without due authorisation of law. 

The payment of prize money, upon which of late years has 
fastened much of the odium cast upon maritime capture, no doubt 
also derives in some measure from the days of piracy. To privateer- 
ing, however, it had another distinct relation. It was a necessary 
incident, calculated to stimulate private exertion, unremunerated 
otherwise, to come to the help of the State and to weaken the 
enemy, Inthe beginning the pirate took the goods when and as 
he pleased ; but the regulated privateer sent his prize into port. If 
an enemy, there had to be at least formal condemnation and parti- 
tion; while if a neutral, arrested for transgressing international 
obligations, the decision of a prize court was essential to the validity 
of the transaction. In both cases there was not only seizure of 
property, but subsequent appropriation to the seizer. The process 
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differed in nothing from any other legal condemnation, except 
that the goods for the most part went to the individual, not to the 
State—a circumstance not without analogies, such as the share of 
an informer; but attention has fastened somewhat exclusively 
upon the gain of the captor, and the violence, actual or potential, 
by which he obtained the property of the captured. In this has 
been seen the gist of the transaction ; precisely as in war itself, 
to which such capture is an incident, attention has fastened upon 
the overt use of organised force to accomplish a political end, 
wholly oblivious of the fact that the whole security of society— 
itself the end of all politics—rests upon force so efficiently 
organised, and so unassailable in power, that it rarely has to 
appear. Such force is so quiet in operation that its very existence 
is overlooked. All the same, it is paid for in the shape of legal 
machinery, from the single policeman to the last court of appeal ; 
just as international peace is largely secured and paid for by the 
military machinery, from the private soldier up to the sovereign 
authority of the nation, in which rests the awful power to set the 
wheels in motion. 

Prize money thus became to popular apprehension the 
exponent, as it were, of maritime capture in war. It summed 
up the ethics, and the practical aspect, of the system from which 
it derived—a curious inconsequence, but extremely human. 
Prize money was the robber’s gain, maritime capture the 
robber’s trade, the sufferer the robber’s victim. The property 
was styled “ private,” and was regarded in no other aspect even 
by:men who were, or from their occupation and knowledge 
should have been, perfectly conscious of the economical 
difference between property in rest and property circulating in 
commercial exchange; men who understood the financial 
dependence of a State upon the commerce maintained by its 
citizens, and who knew that there is practically no such thing 
as private—individual—losses distinguished from the loss of the 
community to which the individual belongs. Logically, of course, 
there is such a distinction ; but practically it seems strange, at 
this late day of economic discussion, to hear losses by maritime 
capture spoken of as individual losses which will not substantially 
affect the community—the State. Lord Palmerston is quoted 
triumphantly as saying that no powerful country was ever 
vanquished by losses to individuals. Yet we are continually 
being told that it is an economic commonplace that there is no 
such thing as one State deriving real advantage by entailing 
disadvantage upon its neighbour, the community of States being 
such that what one member suffers recoils more or less upon 
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each of the others. To transfer this statement to a community 
of individuals is reasonable and obvious. The loss of one is the 
loss of all ; and this, with curious inconsistency, will be admitted 
at a later stage of the argument, pointing out the extensive range 
of individuals interested in, and injured by, maritime capture—the 
producer, the transporter, the handler, the broker, the merchant, 
the banker—no one of whom may be the owner of the particular 
property seized. Last of all it might be added, were not the 
argument too double-edged, and drives too close home to serve 
the purpose, the national treasury suffers. As between the 
belligerent nations, the loss of one may be the loss of both ; but 
it is the proportion of loss and the power to bear loss which 
determine the balance of war and the settlements of peace. 

All this seems to me to be obvious, and I trust I may be 
fortunate enough to make it more obvious in the course of this 
paper ; for it certainly is not at present sufficiently so to those 
who write on the other side. ‘ To theaverage mind,” says one, 
“the proposition that private property on sea should be treated 
on the same basis as private property on land seems almost self- 
evident.” Passing without remark for the present the circum- 
stance that: private property on land is by the momentary 
conqueror treated precisely as to him seems expedient for the 
purposes of the war, the alleged self-evidence is such as can be 
reached in any case where all circumstances of difference are 
overlooked or ignored. No doubt the average mind is content 
to accept superficial resemblance, and to inquire no more; 
but it might be asked of a teacher to go so far beneath the 
surface as to recognise the fundamental difference between 
a pound in a stocking and a pound in circulation. This also 
is obvious, though not superficial ; and the “ private property” 
embarked on merchant vessels is private property—money’s 
worth—in circulation. Transportation is accumulative circula- 
tion; and, from a clear military point of view, the object 
aimed at, by the method of seizing vessels and cargoes at sea, 
is to stop maritime transportation, the increase of the enemy’s 
wealth by circulation. This is the essence of the matter; the 
fact of the property being private in ownership is a mere 
incident ; and in making it the forefront of the argument lies 
the fallacy which has misled its supporters as to the prin- 
ciples at stake. The question of expediency is another and 
different consideration, which must be otherwise treated. 

History furnishes us abundant illustration of the divergent 
status and effect of property at rest and property in circulation, 
in peace as well asin war, In America now, at each recurrent 
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harvest, the question of transportation, of circulating the pro- 
ducts of the ground, gives rise to anxious discussion, carried far 
into the realms of high finance as bearing upon the national 
prosperity. Without transportation, the farmer’s crop becomes 
his dollar in the stocking ; rather worse than better, inasmuch 
as for his wants coin is better than barter. Were the country 
at war, and the enemy hoped to increase embarrassment by 
denying transportation, is it to be supposed that he would not, 
to the extent of his power, order the railroads to stop carrying ? 
If disobedience ensued, is it likely that the offending property 
would not be confiscated? Is not property continually liable 
to confiscation, partial or total, for breach of law? But the 
farmer’s ploughs, and other agricultural implements, his house- 
hold furniture, all his property unavailable for circulation, and 
therefore essentially “ private,” would not be touched; nor is the 
corresponding property of individuals at sea liable now to 
seizure. Not being embarked for circulation—for commerce— 
it is truly private, and for long over a century has been strictly 
respected. 

In war the career of Napoleon has furnished a striking 
evidence of the effects of stopping circulation. I find, in the 
argument of an advocate of immunity for “ private property” at 
sea, the statement that “Napoleon was not overthrown by the 
commercial losses of French merchants, but by the battle of 
Waterloo.” Doubtless many causes contribute to each result, 
and in the apportionment of weight differences of opinion must 
arise; but I should say that foremost among the causes of 
Napoleon’s fall was the fact that to the products of France, so 
wealthy in her fields, vineyards, and manufactures, circulation 
was denied by the fleets of Great Britain. The cessation of 
maritime transportation deranged the entire financial system of 
France, largely dependent upon foreign custom. The State 
could neither raise revenue nor borrow ; both money and credit 
were wanting. That these conditions existed is historically 
certain, as is also that they reacted upon the Government in 
financial embarrassment. This in turn provoked the Continental 
system, !not merely for retaliation, but to compel Great Britain 
to peace; and the attempt to enforce compliance with the 
Continental system led to the war with Russia and to the sub- 
sequent uprising of Europe against the Emperor. Meanwhile, 
great as was Napoleon’s passion for war, sheer need of money 
had driven him on to recurrent hostilities, the successful issue 
of which enavled him in some degree to recoup his treasury by 
direct assessment—war indemnities—and indirectly by quartering 
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his armies indefinitely upon the conquered. This was for him 
only a partial alleviation, it is true, but it was something. It 
alone, in some small part, could compensate for the paralysing 
loss of revenue caused by the cessation of maritime transporta- 
tion ; and the enemy enforced this privation by the seizure of 
“private property” at sea. As for Waterloo, however decisive as 
a particular battle, it was but the last blow of a series—the capping 
stone of the misfortunes of 1812-14. The downfall of 
Napoleon was due to the fact that for a series of years he had 
been wasting his armies, the manhood of France, her human 
capital, in unsuccessful attempts to restore her finances and to 
compel Great Britain to cease from capturing private property 
at sea. Recall Metternich’s words to him in 1813: “ Sire, I have 
seen your soldiers ; they are children.” 

The instance is extreme, but in extreme illustrations demon- 
stration is most apparent; and, though extreme, it is not un- 
paralleled. It is not likely, indeed, that we shall again see so 
predominant a naval power as that of Great Britain then. Let 
us, however, before quitting this part of the subject, note that the 
United States, by the same instrumentality, and by the operation 
of the same causes, was in 1814 forced to abandon all the con. 
tentions for which in 1812 she had gone to war. She possessed 
in abundance the raw material of wealth, but there was no cir- 
culation. The corn, cotton, and tobacco were harvested, and 
there they remained, piled up, but unavailable. “Our finances 
are ina deplorable state,” wrote Monroe, the Secretary of State. 
“The means of the country have scarcely been touched, yet we 
have neither money in the Treasury, nor credit.” ‘Even in this 
State [Maryland] the Government shakes to the foundation.” 
Why? Because the transportation of private property by sea, 
whether coastwise or foreign, was successfully prohibited by the 
enemy. 

Fifty years later the Southern Confederacy suffered in like 
manner from the naval power of the Union—to it as extreme and 
irresistible as that of Great Britain had been to Napoleon. The 
vast store of wealth locked up in its cotton-fields was unavail- 
able, because denied transportation. To analyse and demonstrate 
the precise character and amount of the effect thus produced 
upon the fortunes of the Confederacy would bea work of minute 
and protracted examination, the material for which probably 
exists ; but it is scarcely rash to affirm that the embarrassment 
caused by the depreciation of the currency and the emptiness of 
the Treasury, permeating all classes of the community, hada 
dissolvent effect not only upon society, but upon the armies, In 
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this connection I venture to support my argument by the high 
authority of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, himself a soldier, not a 
seaman, in the War of Secession. In his appreciative address 
upon General Lee at the centennial birthday of that great captain, 
he markedly affirms the decisive effect of the blockade—the “ air- 
pump,” to use his apt simile—which was enforced by seizing the 
“private property” that sought to violate it. Lee himself is 
quoted. ‘Thousands of our soldiers are barefooted, a greater 
number partially shod, and nearly all without overcoats, blankets, 
or warm clothing”; and later, in the dead of winter, “ Further 
dependence upon abroad can result in nothing but increase of 
suffering and want.” Better conditions of transportation and 
finance would have protracted the war, and subjected the endur- 
ance of the North toa test it might have been unable to meet. 
Let it be recalled that before Vicksburg, two years before Lee’s 
surrender, General Grant was troubled with doubts as to the 
effect of further disappointments upon the Northern people. 
It is no rash claim that both Napoleon and the Confederacy were 
overthrown mainly by measures which depended for their energy 
upon the seizure of “private property” upon the seas. This 
needs to be clearly indicated, for another advocate of immunity, 
on “self-evident” grounds, has affirmed that “in the American 
Civil War the Confederate commerce was blockaded at every port, 
but it was the victory of the Union army which decided the 
contest.” The destruction of the Confederacy’s intercourse with 
the outer world, like some deep-seated local disease, poisoned 
the springs of life, spreading remorselessly through innumerable 
hidden channels into every part of the political frame, till the 
whole was sick unto death. 

The essence of the question involved in the seizure of “ private 
property” at sea is transportation; and with three such con- 
spicuous instances within a century its effectiveness is historically 
demonstrated. The belligerent State, in the exercise of a right 
as yet conceded by international law, says in substance to its 
adversary, “I forbid your citizens the maritime transportation 
of their commercial property. Articles of whatever character, 
including the vessels which carry them, violating this lawful 
order will be seized and condemned.” Seizure is made con- 
tingent upon movement; otherwise the property is merely 
bidden to stay at home, where it willbe safe. All this is in strict 
conformity with the execution of law under common conditions ; 
and the practice is now regulated with a precision and system 
consonant to other legal adjudication, the growth of centuries 
of jurisprudence directed to this particular subject. Its general 
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tendency I have indicated by certain specific instances. It is 
efficient to the ends of war, more or less, according to circum- 
stances; and by distributing the burden over the whole com- 
munity affected it tends to peace, as exemption from capture 
could not do. If the suffering of war could be made to fall only 
on the combatants actually in the field, the rest of the nation 
being protected from harm and loss by the assured ability to 
pursue their usual avocations undisturbed, the selfishness of men 
would more readily resort to violence to carry their ends. 

In support of the widespread effects of interruption to trans- 
portation, I gladly quote one of the recent contendants for 
immunity of “ private property ” from maritime capture. Having 
on one page maintained the ineffectiveness of the seizure, 
because individual losses never force a nation to make peace, 
he concludes his article by saying : 


The question interests directly and vitally thousands of people in every 
country. It is of vital importance to those who go down to the sea in ships, 
and those who occupy their business in great waters. It appeals not only to 
every shipowner, but also to every merchant whose goods are shipped upon 
the sea, to every farmer whose grain is sent abroad, to every manufacturer 
who sells to a foreign market, and to every banker who is dependent upon the 
prosperity of his countrymen, 


I can do little to enhance this vivid presentation by an opponent ; 
yet if we add to his list the butchers, the bakers, the tailors, 
shoemakers, grocers, whose customers economise ; the men who 
drive drays to and from shipping, and find their occupation 
gone; the railroads, as the great common carriers, whose 
freights fall off; the stockholders whose dividends shrink; 
we shall by no means have exhausted the far-reaching 
influence of this intermeddling with transportation. It is a 
belligerent measure which touches every member of the hostile 
community, and, by thus distributing the evils of war, as 
insurance distributes the burden of other losses, it brings them 
home to every man, fostering in each a disposition to peace. 

It doubtless will not have escaped readers familiar with the 
subject of maritime prize that so far I have not distinguished 
between the interruption of transportation by blockade and 
that by seizure on the high seas. The first, it may be said, is 
not yet in question; the second only is challenged. My reason 
has been that the underlying military principle—and, as I claim, 
justification—is the same in both; and, as we are dealing with a 
question of war, the military principle is of equal consideration 
with any other, if not superior. The effect produced is in 
character the same in both, In efficacy they differ, and their 
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comparative values in this respect are a legitimate subject for 
discussion. In principle and method, however, they are 
identical ; both aim at the stoppage of transportation, as a means 
of destroying the resources of the enemy, and both are enforced 
by the seizure and condemnation of “ private property” trans- 
gressing the orders. 

This community of operation is so evident that, historically, 
the advocates of exemption of private property from confiscation 
in the one case have demanded, or at the least suggested, that 
blockade as a military measure cannot be instituted against 
commerce—that it can be resorted to only as against contraband, 
or where a port is “invested”’ by land as well as by sea. This 
was Napoleon’s contention in the Berlin Decree; and it is 
worthy of grave attention that, under the pressure of momentary 
expediency, the Government of the United States more than once, 
between 1800 and 1812, advanced the same view. This I have 
shown in my history of the War of 1812.* Had this opinion then 
prevailed, the grinding blockade of the War of Secession could 
not have been applied. If we may imagine the United States and 
the Confederate States parties to a Hague Conference, we can 
conceive the impassioned advocacy of restricted blockade by the 
one, and the stubborn refusal of the other. This carries a grave 
warning to test seeming expediency in retaining or yielding a 
prescriptive right. There is no moral issue, if my previous 
argument is correct; unless it be moral, and | think it is, to 
resort to pecuniary pressure rather than bloodshed to enforce a 
belligerent contention, As regards expediency, however, each 
nation should carefully weigh the effects upon itself, upon its 
rivals, and upon the general future of the community of States, 
before abandoning a principle of far-reaching consequence, and 
in operation often beneficent in restraining or shortening war. 

It has been urged that conditions have so changed, through 
the numerous alternatives to sea transport now available, that 
the former efficacy can no longer be predicated. There might 
be occasional local suffering, but for communities at large the 
streams of supply are so many that the particular result of 
general popular distress will not be attained to any decisive 
degree. Has this argument really been well weighed? None, 
of course, will dispute that certain conditions have been much 
modified, and for the better. Steam not only has increased 
rapidity of land transit for persons and goods; it has induced 
the multiplication of roads, and enforced the maintenance of 
them in good condition. Thanks to such maintenance, we are 

* Vol. i. pp. 146-148. 
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vastly less at the mercy of the seasons than we once were, and 
communities now have several lines of communication open 
where formerly they were dependent upon one. Nevertheless, 
for obvious reasons of cheapness and of facility, water transport 
sustains its ascendency. It may carry somewhat less propor- 
tionately than in old times; but, unless we succeed in exploiting 
the air, water remains, and always must remain, the great medium 
of transportation. The open sea is a road which needs neither 
building nor repairs. Compared with its boundless expanse, two 
lines of rails afford small accommodation—a circumstance which 
narrowly limits their capacity for freight. 

In a less degree the same advantage inheres in natural water- 
courses. For construction and maintenance, streams like the 
Thames, the Rhine, the Hudson, and even the Mississippi with 
its levees, do not approach in cost the easiest of land routes ; 
while for facility of traffic in large quantities no four-track 
railroad approaches them. In them Nature has laid the road on 
the generous scale which she has granted to water, and maintains 
it largely by her own action. For such permanent reasons, 
coasting trade, national or international, continues between 
points which have unbroken land communication, even in com- 
petition with highly developed railroad systems. The tonnage 
annually freighted on the Great Lakes of North America exceeds 
six millions ; yet all points on those lakes can communicate with 
each other by land. Waiving, therefore, the cases of continents, 
between which there is no land communication, as Europe and 
America, and of islands like Great Britain, Japan, Australia, it is 
plain that water transportation must continue to fill a very large 
place in that circulation of merchandise which we call commerce. 
This means that it must remain, as it now is, a factor in a system, 
a great and important wheel in a complicated machinery of 
interchange. If this is so, impairment of it must materially 
derange the whole, to the detriment of the nation. 

We need not go very far to seek contemporary illustration of 
the influence of diminished transportation. The American diffi- 
culty of moving the crops offers a precise analogy to the effect of 
stopping ocean traffic. At present that recurrent embarrassment 
is not merely a question of finance, of ampler currency. It is 
due also to insufficient railroad lines and rolling stock—that is, to 
transportation deficiencies. It matters not whether such de- 
ficiency is, as we Say, original, or that it results from impairment, 
such as the depredation of an enemy. The point is the insuffici- 
ency, not the cause of such insufficiency ; in fact, it may profitably 
be noted that in the immediate instance the embarrassment exists 
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in the face of conditions, the gradual growth of which permitted 
foresight and provision to meet them. How manifold more in- 
jurious and disturbing if the cause were a sudden dislocation of 
the transportation system by war, throwing a new and unexpected 
burden upon roads presumably no more than adequate to a usual 
maximum of traffic! The very scale upon which commerce is 
now conducted, the facilities, conveniences, luxuries, which it has 
introduced into ordinary households, while swelling its volume, 
have made greater and more far-reaching the effects of any ob- 
struction. The stoppage of a coasting-trade, the closing of a few 
principal ports of entry, would so congest the trunk lines of a 
national system that the influence would be felt instantly in every 
shop and household, and speedily in the national treasury. 
People also are now more luxurious, less hardened to bear, im- 
patient over privations which their predecessors would hardly 
notice. The phrase “ artificial wants” is no vain expression. 
For an example, consider France, a country exceptionally for- 
tunate in maritime and landwise position. She has three coast- 
lines, of which the longest is upon the great ocean itself. There 
no narrow passage, as the Channel, nor short seaboard, as in the 
Mediterranean, embarrasses her access to the outer world. She 
has, besides, several land frontiers—Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land, Italy—by any one of which she may receive supplies. These 
relatively numerous points of contact with the outside world— 
pre-eminent among them being Belgium and the Bay of Biscay— 
make the situation of France unusually favourable, when com- 
pared with most countries having Continental boundaries. All 
cannot be conceived shut at the same time, and the guaranteed 
neutrality of Belgium presents an alternative nearly absolutely 
secure. Nevertheless, as a mere question of transportation, if we 
suppose only Havre, Nantes, and Bordeaux closed to commerce, 
there can be little question that the additional burden of local 
handling, and subsequent railway carriage, thrown upon, say 
Antwerp and Marseilles, would sharply test the system of distri- 
bution by railroad; and the collection of customs at the land 
frontier would introduce further impediments. To utilise German 
ports in addition would involve a greater circuit, every mile of 
which—as, indeed, of that through Belgium—would add to the 
expense of the consumer by all the heavier charge and more 
meagre supply of a lengthened and overweighted land carriage. 
Such derangement of an established system of sea transportation 
is more searching, as well as more easy, when the shipping in- 
volved has to pass close by an enemy’s shores ; and still more if 
the ports of possible arrival are few. This is conspicuously the 
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case of Germany and the Baltic States relatively to Great Britain, 
and would be of Great Britain were Ireland independent and 
hostile. The striking development of German mercantile tonnage 
is significant of the growing grandeur, influence, and ambitions 
of the empire. Its exposure, in case of war with Great Britain, 
and only in less degree with France, would account, were other 
reasons wanting, for the importunate demand for naval expansion. 
Other reasons are not wanting; but in the development of her 
merchant shipping Germany, to use a threadbare phrase, has 
given a hostage to Fortune. Except by the measure advocated, 
and here opposed, of exempting from capture merchant vessels 
of a belligerent, with their cargoes, as being “ private property,” 
Germany is bound over to keep the peace, unless occasion of 
national safety—vital interests—or honour drive her, or unless 
she equip a navy adequate to so great a task as protecting fully 
the carrying trade she has laboriously created. The exposure of 
this trade is not merely a matter of German interest, nor yet of 
British. It is of international concern, a circumstance making 
for peace, 

The retort is foreseen: How stands a nation to which the 
native mercantile shipping, carrying trade, is a distinctly minor 
interest, and therefore does not largely affect the question of 
transportation ? This being maintained by neutrals, the accretion 
of national wealth by circulation may go on little impaired by 
hostilities. The first most obvious reply is that such is a distinctly 
specialised case in a general problem, and that its occurrence and 
continuance are dependent upon circumstances which frequently 
vary. It lacks the elements of permanence, and its present must 
therefore be regarded with an eye to the past and future. A 
half-century ago the mercantile marine of the United States was, 
and for nearly a century before had been, a close second to that 
of Great Britain ; to-day it is practically non-existent, except for 
coasting-trade, On the other hand, during the earlier period 
the thriving Hanse towns were nearly the sole representatives of 
German shipping, which now, issuing from the same harbours, 
on a strip of coast still narrow, is pressing rapidly forward 
under the flag of the empire to take the place vacated by the 
Americans, 

With such a reversal of conditions in two prominent examples, 
the problem of to-day in any one case is not that of yesterday, 
and may very well not be that of to-morrow. From decade to 
decade expediency shifts like a weather-cock; the statesman 
mounted upon it becomes a Mr. Facing-Bothways. The denial 
of commercial blockade, the American national expediency of 
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1800, suggested by such eminent jurists as John Marshall and 
James Madison, would have been ruinous manacles to the nation 
of 1861-65. A Government weighing its policy with reference 
to the future, having regard to possible as well as actual condi- 
tions, would do well before surrendering existing powers—the 
bird in the hand—to consider rather the geographical position of 
the country, its relation to maritime routes—the strategy, so to 
say, of the general permanent situation—and the military prin- 
ciples upon which maritime capture rests. In that light a more 
accurate estimate will be made of temporary tactical circum- 
stances, to-day’s conditions—such, for instance, as set forth by 
the present Lord Chancellor of Great Britain.* In his letter, 
favouring immunity from capture for “ private property,” dispro- 
portionate stress is laid upon the dangers of Great Britain, the 
points which make against her—a serious tactical error. The 
argument from exposure is so highly developed, that the possible 
enemies whose co-operation is needed to secure the desired im- 
munity for “private” property might well regard the request to 
assist as spreading the net in the sight of the bird—a vanity which 
needs nota wise man to detect. On the other hand, the offensive 
advantage of capture to Great Britain, owing to her situation, 
is, in my judgment, inadequately appreciated. 

The writer has fallen into the mistake which our General 
Sherman characterised as undue imagination concerning what 
“the man on the other side of the hill” might do—a quaint 
version of the first Napoleon’s warning against ‘ making a picture 
to yourself.” The picture of Great Britain’s dangers is over- 
drawn ; that to her enemies—“ the full measure of the mischief 
we could do to a Continental nation ’’—is underdrawn. It 
would seem as if, in his apprehension, “the disastrous con- 
sequences t which would flow from even slight depredations by 
commerce destroyers on British shipping” could find no 
parallel in the results to a Continental trade_from British cruisers. 
France or Germany, for example, shut off from the sea, can be 
supplied by rail from, say, Antwerp or Rotterdam ; but it is 
apparently inconceivable that, in the contingency of a protracted 
naval war, the same ports might equally supply Great Britain by 
neutral ships. Alternate sea routes close, apparently auto- 
matically ; only alternate land routes stay open. Thus undue 
weight is laid upon defensive motives, where the offensive 
requires the greater emphasis. The larger merchant tonnage of 
Great Britain involves a greater defensive element, yes; but 

* The Zimes of October 14, 1905. 
+ Indirect, I presume.—A. T. M. 
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are not defensive conditions favourably modified by her greater 
navy, and by her situation, with all her western ports open to 
the Atlantic, from Glasgow to Bristol and round to Southampton ? 
And is not the station for such defence identical with the best 
for offence by maritime capture? The British vessels there 
occupy also a superior position for coal renewal; the difficulty 
of which for an enemy, threatening the Atlantic approaches to 
Great Britain, seems too largely discounted by imaginations 
preoccupied with hostile commerce destroyers. 

The concluding sentence of Lord Loreburn’s letter contains a 
warning familiar to military thought. ‘Great Britain will gain 
much from a change long and eagerly desired by the great 
majority of other Powers.” The wish of a possible enemy is 
the ‘beacon which suggests the shoal. The truth is, if the 
British Navy maintains superiority, -it is to the interest of her 
enemies to have immunity from capture for “ private property ” ; 
if it falls, it is to their interest to be able to capture. The 
inference is safe that probable enemies, if such there be, and if 
they entertain the wish asserted, do not expect shortly to destroy 
the British Navy. 

While unconvinced by the reasoning, it is refreshing to 
recognise in this letter a clear practical enunciation which sweeps 
away much sentimental rhetoric. “I urge [immunity for 
private property] not upon any ground of sentiment or 
humanity (indeed, no operation of war inflicts less suffering than 
the capturing of unarmed vessels at sea), but upon the ground 
that on the balance of argument, coolly weighed, the interests 
of Great Britain will gain much from the change.” I more than 
doubt the conclusion ; but its sobriety contrasts pleasantly with 
the exuberances, “noble and enlightened action,” “ crown of 
glory,” and the like, with which it pleases certain of our American 
advocates to enwreathe this prosaic utilitarian proposition. 

A possibility which affects the general question much more 
seriously than others so far considered, is that of neutral carriers 
taking the place of a national shipping exposed to capture under 
present law. This is one phase of a change which has come 
over the general conditions of carrying trade since the United 
States became a nation, and since Great Britain, three-quarters 
of a century afterwards, formally repealed her Navigation Acts. 
The discussion preceding this repeal, together with the coincident 
Free Trade movement, preceded by but afew years the Treaty of 
Paris in 1856, and gave an impulse which doubtless facilitated 
the renouncement in that treaty by Great Britain of the right to 
capture enemy’s property under a neutral flag: The concession 
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was in the air, as we say; which proves only that it was con- 
tagious, not that it was wise, Like many hasty steps, however, 
once taken it probably is irreversible. 

The effect of this concession has been to legalise, among the 
several great States signatory to the treaty, the carriage of 
belligerent property by neutral ships, in which previously it had 
been liable to seizure. In its later operation, the condemnation 
of the enemy’s property had not involved the neutral carrier 
further than by the delays necessary to take her into port, 
adjudicate the question of ownership, and remove the property 
if found to be belligerent. Such detention, however, was a 
strong deterrent, and acted as an impediment to the circulation 
of belligerent wealth by neutral means. It tended to embarrass 
and impoverish the belligerent; hence the removal of it is a 
modification of much importance. Neutral shipping thus is 
now free to take a part in hostilities, which formerly it could all 
only do at the risk of loss, more or less serious. To carry | 
belligerent property, which under its own flag would be open to | 
seizure, is to aid the belligerent, is to take part in the war. 

In considering such an amelioration, if it be so regarded, it | 
is possible to exaggerate its degree. If a nation cherishes its y 
carrying-trade, does a large part of its transportation in its own 
vessels, and is unable in war to protect them, the benefit of the 
innovation will be but partial. Its own shipping, driven from 
the sea, is an important element in the total navigation of the 
world, and the means to replace it will not be at once at hand. 
Neutrals have their own commerce to maintain, as well as that a4 
of the weaker belligerent. They would not undertake the whole : 
of the latter, if they could; and, if they would, they will not at 
once have the means. Steamships driven off the sea, and for | 
the moment lost to navigation, cannot be replaced as rapidly 
as the old sailing-vessels. Moreover, neutral merchants have to 
weigh the chances of hostilities being short, and that the banished 
shipping of the belligerent may return in its might to the seas 
with the dawn of peace, making their own a drug on the market. 
In short, while the belligerent profits from a change which gives 
him free use of neutral ships, whereas he formerly had only a 
limited use, a considerable embarrassment remains. The effect 
is identical in principle and operation with that before indicated 
as resulting from blockading a few chief harbours. A certain 
large fraction of transportation is paralysed, and the work done 
by it is thrown upon ports and roads which have not the neces- 
sary facilities. It is as though a main trunk line of railroad were 
seized and held. The general system is deranged, prices rise, 
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embarrassment results, and is propagated throughout the busi- 
ness community. This affects the nation by the suffering of 
thousands of individuals, and by the consequent reduction of 
revenue. 

It would seem, therefore, that even under modern conditions 
maritime capture—of ‘ private’ property—is a means of import- 
ance to the ends of war; that it acts directly upon the individual 
citizens and upon the financial power of the belligerent, the 
effect being intensified by indirect influence upon the fears of 
the sensitive business world. These political and financial con- 
sequences bring the practice into exact line with military 
principle; for, being directed against the resources of the 
enemy, by interrupting his communications with the outer 
world, it becomes strictly analogous to operations against the 
communications of an army with its base—one of the chief 
objects of strategy. Upon the maintenance of communications 
the life of an army depends, upon the maintenance of commerce 
the vitality of a State. Money, credit, is the life of war. Lessen 
it, and vigour flags; destroy it, and resistance dies. Accepting 
these conclusions, each State has to weigh the probable bearing 
upon its own fortunes of the continuance or discontinuance of the 
practice. From the military point of view the question is not 
merely, nor chiefly, “What shall our people escape by the aban- 
donment of this time-sanctioned method ?” but, “ What power 
to overcome the enemy shall we thereby surrender?” It is a 
question of balance, between offence and defence. As Jefferson 
said, when threatened with a failure of negotiations, “ We shall 
have to begin the irrational process of trying which can do the 
other most harm.” As a summary of war, the sentence is a 
caricature; but it incidentally embodies Farragut’s aphorism, 
“ The best defence is a rapid fire from our own guns.” For the 
success of war, offence is better than defence ; and in contem- 
plating this or any other military measure, let there be dismissed 
at once, as preposterous, the hope that war can be carried on 
without some one or something being hurt; that the accounts 
should show credit only and no debit. 

For the community of States a broader view should be taken, 
from the standpoint that whatever tends to make war more 
effective tends to shorten it and to prevent it. Neutrals have 
always been inconvenienced by war, but in the intricate network 
of modern commerce the injury is more widespread. It is more 
than ever desirable to prevent an outbreak, and should one occur 
it would be sound policy for neutrals coldly to refuse to aid 
either party. 
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In past days, while reading pretty extensively the arguments 
pro and con as to the rights and duties of neutrals in war, it has 
been impressed upon me that the much-abused Rule of 1756 stood 
for a principle which was not only strictly just, but wisely ex- 
pedient. The gist of the rule was that the intervention of a 
neutral for the commercial benefit of a! belligerent was as 
inconsistent with neutrality as it would be to help him with arms 
or men. The neutral was not to suffer; what he did habitually 
in peace was open to him in war—except the carriage of contra- 
band and of cargoes hostile in ownership ; but what was closed 
to him in peace it was contrary to neutrality to undertake in 
war for the belligerent’s easement. If the States represented at 
The Hague would adopt a code of neutrality forbidding any 
enlargement of a neutral tonnage, in the carriage for a belligerent, 
over that practised in peace; if they should agree concerning 
blockade-running that not only are ship and cargo open to 
condemnation, but the crew to imprisonment, as engaged in 
belligerent service ; if they would forbid the extension of loans 
by neutral capitalists to Governments actually at war; if, even, 
they would re-establish the rule that an enemy’s property in a 
neutral ship is lawful prize ; they would do a much better stroke 
for the world’s peace than by granting immunity to the commerce 
of a belligerent, which is the proposition before us. So far from 
an amelioration, this is an incentive to war by removing one of 
its evils, and that an evil which strikes the whole belligerent 
community, not merely the navies and armies in the field. Re- 
moval, therefore, is contrary to sound policy, and to an 
acknowledged experience that the more deadly and extensive in 
operation the instruments of war the less frequent and the shorter 
the appeal to arms. The capture of an enemy’s property at sea, 
when in process of commercial exchange, is a weapon of 
offensive war. The effects are unusually searching and exten- 
sive, because distributed over the whole belligerent community ; 
yet they are also among the most humane, because they act by 
loss of property while entailing little bloodshed. 


A, T. MAHAN, 
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OF MR. GLADSTONE’S LEGATEES 


AFTER the General Election of 1906 many Tories blamed Mr. 
Balfour for having resigned instead of dissolving. The fact 
that politics is a game for politicians, is a truth unwotted of the 
crowd. Ina factory the foreman knows the characters and 
capacities of his workmen better than outsiders, and in the 
legislative factory at Westminster, considerations in forming a 
judgment arise, which never get into print. Mr. Balfour’s 
Ministry by the winter of 1905 had become battered and dis- 
credited. Its defeat at the polls was inevitable, so its chief 
decided to force on his opponents, a Cabinet which should be 
their weakness, and carry within itself the elements of decom- 
position, If, when the Liberals had found their strength, after 
the dissolution, the new Government had to be constituted, how 
changed its personnel and how different the distribution of offices 
might have been ! 

Mr. Balfour’s Administration, according to Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, “died of tactics,” Whether the “ tactics” 
were good or bad for Toryism, they are responsible for that 
strange monstrosity of Liberalism, the Irish Councils Bill. The 
harvest of statesmanship is slow, and the Roseberyite minority 
in the Cabinet to-day owe their dominance to Mr. Balfour's 
“tactics,” They have actually exacted from their colleagues 
terms quite disproportionate to their strength in the party, and 
take toll of its achievements by their own methods of reckoning. 
The Irish policy of every Government is a source of difficulty, 
but it is the “‘ safe” men of this Administration who have created 
its greatest trouble. They have decanted a poison into the 
arteries of the Government which in subtle ways not now 
perhaps apparent will work to its undoing in Parliament and 
in the constituencies, 

It would be unjust, of course, to postulate either insincerity 
er want of good faith against any member of the Cabinet. 
Perhaps a few of them, like Lord Crewe, seem to have got a 
“touch of sun,” and one would be purblind not to see that in 
the creation of the situation, a share of the blame must be 
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accepted by Irishmen themselves. There is pith in the con- 
tention of Lord Rosebery’s friends, that Ireiand has become so 
quiet it is safe to calculate on the extent to which she may be 
neglected. Still more forcibly they argue, that English voters 
are not to be roused out of indifference to Irish claims. Poets 
and sentimentalists do not compose Cabinets, and the idea that 
any Government will do right for right’s sake belongs to the 
dark ages. The mechanicians of the Rosebery Party at the 
General Election undertook that nothing like Home Rule should 
be proposed in the coming Parliament, It was “ good business” 
at the time, and caught votes. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
and his friends may not have liked the precision of these 
declarations, yet they were bound by them as effectually as if 
the words were their own. 

Irish Nationalists realise, that their island, their race, and 
their religion are not beloved by the Predominant Partner, 
yet they do not always seem to lay their plans accordingly. 
In dealing with the formation of the second cave in the 
Gladstonian ranks, Irish leaders threw away their cards with 
recklessness and played the clumsiest of games. When tactics 
are actuated by a personal note, there is inevitably misjudgment. 
The story is somewhat stale at home, but may bear retelling 
abroad, When Mr. Gladstone resigned in 1894, the late Mr. 
Davitt was persuaded to write a letter to the Daily Chronicle 
against Sir William Harcourt succeeding as Prime Minister 
and in support of Lord Rosebery. The new Premier in his 
opening speech threw over Home Rule, but the Irish Party 
failed to resent it or notice his refusal to reply to an inquiry 
of Mr. Justin McCarthy on the subject. A week later 
Mr. Dillon went to Lord Rosebery’s meeting at Edinburgh, 
and afterwards assured a St. Patrick’s Day gathering of his 
countrymen, that he had left “ firmly convinced that in Lord 
Rosebery the Irish cause had an honest and honourable 
champion,” and that “he would not be false to any pledge 
given to Ireland by Mr. Gladstone.” The Dublin organ of 
the Party controlled by Mr, Sexton endorsed this ingenuous- 
ness with the words: “Mr. Dillon’s conviction will be 
universal.’ When the Tories came into office, the same 
gentlemen set themselves to belittle every concession offered 
to Ireland by a ministry in no way beholden to Irish support. 
Measures like the Land Act of 1896, the Local Government 
Act 1898, and the Agricultural Department Act of 1899, con- 
ceived in the highest spirit of statesmanship, were scoffed at. 
But the treatment awarded to Mr. Gerald Balfour’s efforts 
was tenderness itself, compared to that shown to Mr. Wyndham, 
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He, as the grandson of Lord Edward Fitzgerald, had historic 
sympathies with Ireland, and in 1903 in compliance with the 
decision of the Land Conference, and with the approval of the 
Irish Party, he passed a Purchase Act, by which England is 
pledged to advance 4£100,000,000 to Irish tenants and give 
the landlords a gift of {12,000,000 to sweeten bargains, 
Mr. Davitt all his life had been opposed to the creation of 
a peasant proprietary, and hated landlords and Purchase Acts. 
He had spoken against the acceptance of the Tory Local 
Government Bill, because, while it deprived the landlords of 
the management of local affairs, it relieved them of the payment 
of half the poor rate. Mr. Davitt attacked Sir Antony 
McDonnell’s appointment because he conceived it to be a 
forward step by the Tories towards conciliation with Ireland. 
He was a convinced champion of Liberal policy, and rated 
any “trucking with the Tories.” So far back as 1885, Mr. 
Davitt denounced the rapprochement between the Government 
of Lord Salisbury and Mr. Parnell, and offered to stand on 
the same platform as Mr, Chamberlain, during his proposed 
visit to Ireland, after the downfall of Mr. Gladstone’s 
Administration, 

Mr. Dillon, although less outspoken than Mr. Davitt, equally 
disliked Tory programmes. His olden admiration for Mr, 
William O’Brien had been condensed into the quotation: 
‘‘Qne blast upon his bugle horn were worth a thousand men,” 
but when Mr. O’Brien bugled for a step-dance round a Tory 
statute, Mr, Dillon found no grace in the measure, and so a 
long-established partnership was dissolved, The Irish Party 
and the United Irish League had extolled Mr. Wyndham’s Act 
and thanked the Tory Government for it. Messrs. Dillon and 
Davitt resolved to make a “determined campaign” against 
such heresy, which, if unchecked, promised to yield a Uni- 
versity Bill and possibly Devolution in the Session of 1904. 
Of course, to make headway against “ majority-rule” with their 
campaign, the aid of a newspaper was essential, and so a third 
politician of influence, Mr, Sexton, who commands the organ 
from which most Irish representatives take directions, was 
recruited by the mutineers, The Freeman's Journal now 
attacked the Tory Administration with a ferocity which 
at the time seemed inexplicable. Since then it has 
become plain that Mr. Sexton entertained the belief that 
the Secret Service Funds of Dublin Castle were being used 
to buy up the shares in the Freeman Company with a view 
to ousting himself from the profits of its direction, and 
altering the policy of the paper by the votes of the new 
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shareholders. Hence his shibboleth was declared to be 
“ poison-mad, pig-headed fighting.” The development of the 
campaign drove Mr. O’Brien into resignation, and then the atti- 
tude of the Irish Party towards the Tories became, what Mr. 
Dillon described as one of “implacable war.” 

Liberal politicians in London were well instructed as to 
what was going on in the allied ranks, and, when a change 
of Government became imminent, they concluded, rightly 
enough, that the Irish had no option, under the lash of 
the Freeman's Journal, but to plump the Liberal “ticket.” 
A further service was done the new Government by the 
Freeman in withholding from the Irish public the anti-Home 
Rule speeches of the Roseberyites in the Cabinet, renounciag 
the idea of taking up Mr. Gladstone’s policy in the next Parlia- 
ment. These suppressions were assisted in their operation on 
Irish voters by lavish promises from unauthorised sources that 
“ Home Rule was coming, and coming soon.” Mr, Dillon gave 
as the popular watchword : “ Boer Home Rule as a minimum.” 
Mr, T. P. O'Connor, the ever-faithful fugleman of Liberal in- 
terests, told a Convention of his organisation in Dublin that the 
next time the Anglo-Irish delegates visited the Irish capital (in 
a year or so) they would have the pleasure of dining with the 
Speaker of the Irish House of Commons! Specially instructed 
“envoys” to Australia, and eke to America, roused enthusiasm 
for their missions by glowing assurances of satisfactory legisla- 
tion for Ireland. Some of the Australian papers even went 
the length of suggesting that an outline of the Home Rule Bill 
had been transmitted to the envoy there. Mr, Davitt promised 
“executive Home Rule,” 

Mr. Redmond himseif probably suffered no illusion all this 
time, but he was powerless, He had no organ of opinion to 
advocate his views, and his influence in the party is not deeply 
rooted. Mr. Sexton recently confessed on oath that he was 
not on speaking terms with him, The chairman of the Irish 
Party, too, had mismanaged the sale of his estate (from the 
tenants’ point of view) and thus his action as a landlord affected 
him detrimentally as a politician. Mr. Sexton’s paper an- 
nounced that he had exacted twenty-four and a half years’ 
purchase from his tenants, which, with the bonus, brought the 
price of land up to the unheard-of figure of twenty-seven and 
a half years’ purchase. When these figures were challenged 
by Mr. Redmond, Mr. Sexton disclosed the awkward fact 
that the announcement of the terms of the sale in the 
Freeman's Journal was printed from a proof which had been 
corrected by Mr. Redmond with his own hand. This was 
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a shrewd thrust, and was dealt so dexterously that its treachery 
was overlooked. It reduced the Chairman of the party to glum 
cbedience to the Freeman oracles. Mr. Redmond’s selection 
for the chair in 1900, had been carried against the wish of 
Mr. Sexton and the efforts of Mr. Dillon and Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor. It was justified at the time in the Irish Party on 
the principle that he “ divides us least.” Mr. Redmond had 
proved his capacity and adaptability as the head of the 
Parnellite section during nine gloomy years, but when en- 
trusted with the larger leadership he was disabled from initiating 
a policy of his own, and only succeeded in keeping himself at 
the head of the reunited host, by obeying the behests of 
his nominal followers. 

The party itself had, with time and attrition, been shorn of 
many elements of strength. Its older men were tired, the 
newer ones enjoyed small prestige. Most of the recruits who 
had been brought into the party by Mr. William O’Brien 
ranged themselves against him in the struggle with Mr, Dillon. 
All of them were more intent on watching how the cat would 
jump, as regards their own interests, than on devising or con- 
sidering lines of public policy. After a year’s eclipse, Mr. 
O’Brien returned to public life,and during the General Election 
an explosion against himself and his followers was only pre- 
vented by the fear of giving scandal. A truce was patched up, 
but it was not “of God.” Hardly had the elections ended than 
Mr. Dillon began a series of oratorical visitations throughout 
Ireland, to impeach his old brother-in-arms for the crime of 
coquetting with the late Tory Government. 

When the first session of the Liberal Administration was 
over, and its members were known to be shaping their Irish 
Bill, a by-election in Galway occurred. Captain Shawe- 
Taylor, who had acted as secretary to the Land Conference in 
1902, and was the protagonist of Devolution, became a can- 
didate. After his defeat, Mr. Dillon boasted that he had 
“knocked the bottom out of Devolution.” Yet the most 
formal announcements had then been made, by leading mem- 
bers of the Cabinet, that their scheme for Ireland would be 
patterned on Lord Dunraven’s, and that no legislature would 
be granted. Unwilling ears are deaf, and unwilling eyes are 
blind, to things evident to the senses of wholesome men, 

It was the subtlest irony upon such politicians when a 
Liberal Government, with an overwhelming majority, offered 
meaner concessions than those denounced as insulting Tory 
schemelets! The dominant minority in the Cabinet were 
satisfied that these gentlemen would “take it lying down” ; 
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and so they might—f left to themselves, Thus the anti-Home 
Liberals would have dished both the Tories and the Irish at 
one stroke! It was an achievement worthy of attempt, by men 
of the type which cherishes a deeper dislike of Irish Catholics 
than that entertained by Orangemen like Mr. Sloan. He at 
all events understands his neighbours who go to Mass, if he 
does not appreciate their “ idolatries,” 

When this doomed programme was on the stocks in 1906 Mr. 
Bryce not unnaturally resigned office, to pool his year’s ex- 
perience as Chief Secretary into his understanding, as British 
Ambassador at Washington, of that intractable Irish character 
which shipwrecks Anglo-American alliances, Then English 
gcod sense recovered consciousness, and proposed that Mr, 
Winston Churchill—wide-eyed, eager, and serviceable—should 
hold sway in Dublin, But here again the incalculable 
demon of our bogs forbade the banns. From the Concen- 
tration-Camps of mediocrity arose high objecticn to Mr. 
Churchill. So it was the pilot of the stranded Education 
Bill that took the Irish helm. Were Mr, Birrell an intriguer 
or a self-seeker, he might easily become in due time Prime 
Minister of England, If he were gifted with a touch of ferocity 
and the faith which breeds bitterness, all the furniture which 
goes to make a captain of men would be his, - His genial con- 
fessions of ignorance about Ireland disarm criticism and allure 
the general camp, pioneers and all! His ornithology is 
perfect. 

Had Mr. Birrell consulted the first quay-porter who handled 
his luggage at the North Wall, he would have been spared the 
pains of introducing the Irish Councils Bil], Doubtless he dis- 
liked the task, and yielded only to his official advisers, who 
assured him that the hungry Irish, lacked stomach to reject 
even the most pallid substitute for Home Rule. The colleagues 
of the new Chief Secretary probably also comforted him with 
the assurance, that if the Bill were accepted, even on the 
instalment plan, it would for an indefinite period block any 
larger demand. If spurned, of course, Liberalism would have 
discharged its whole duty to Ireland, and could then com- 
fortably devote the rcmainder of the Parliament to British 
business. . 

The restricted nature of the measure was likewise supposed 
to be a factor determined on, to preserve the alliance of the 
Free Trade Unionists, led by the Duke of Devonshire, Ireland, 
it appears, had not suffered already sufficiently by the policy 
of Mr, Cobden without this sidelong stab. With the Duke’s 
blessing on the Bill, the House of Lords were to be deprived 
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of all excuse for rejecting it. If frigid calculations and the 
exorcism of sentiment, form a sound basis for statesmanship, 
much might be said for these tactics. Indeed the plan has 
only one defect, viz., it won’t work! Whether Messrs. Red- 
mond, Dillon, and T, P. O’Connor, to whom the Bill was 
Officially shown, neglected to warn the Government of the 
quagmire in front of them, we shall possibly learn later on, 
under Parliamentary catechism, That any Irish representatives 
failed to respond to the confidence reposed in them, by tender- 
ing inadequate advice to the Government by which they were 
consulted, would greatly surprise their fellow countrymen, 
The night before the Bill was brought in Mr. Redmond and 
his Party entertained the Chief Secretary and other Cabinet 
Ministers at dinner. The procedure of the Government was 
more formally endorsed when the Irish Solicitor-General, after 
a gallant fight, was elected for North Tyrone. 

The introduction of the Bill and its rejection by an Irish 
Convention mark a turning-point in our history, and will pro- 
duce more far-reaching consequences than even the bringing 
in of the Home Rule Bill of 1886, Mr. Gladstone’s proposals 
rounded off a historic epoch in our discontents, beginning with 
the Fenian movement and ending with the Land League. Des- 
peration and violence in Ireland blossomed forth into legislation 
in England from 1869 to 1886, Let no man belittle Gladstone! 
Efforts at appeasement proportioned to the magnitude of the 
evils to be anodyned are a large atonement to public justice. 
The Irish heart, with its secular surcharge of historic wrong, 
throbbed with fresh emotion when the horrors of the famine, 
the excesses of landlordism, the misery of emigration, and the 
unjust burdens of an alien Church were recalled. Decade by 
decade from Gladstone’s hands came a Land Act, a Church 
Act, a Purchase Act, and a proposal for the re-establishment 
of an ancient legislature, The spirit in which these measures 
were offered wrought with high effect on the fires of race 
hatred and political unrest. 

In 1907 the book of these olden stories seemed about to 
close and a new chapter begin. The generation of Irish- 
men which writhed at the recollection of bitter days was 
passing away. Amongst Englishmen Mr. Gladstone’s heroic 
conception of uniting the two islands in bonds of trust and 
affection evoked a new spirit. Even the arid Parliamentary 
manner of looking at Irish questions became revolutionised. 
Alas! that great men should die and leave no heirs to their 
lofty ideals, Hardly had Mr. Gladstone resigned when Lord 
Rosebery started the reaction. Since then no touch of insight 
lurking in a sympathetic phrase, can be traced in the speeches 
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of a member of his band. Under their influence international 
statesmanship in relation to Ireland has given place to political 
artifice. What a master-stroke of policy to present the Indian 
official, introduced into Dublin Castle by Lord Lansdowne and 
Mr. Wyndham, as a counterfeit Gladstonian! How deft and 
clever to unearth from the pigeon-holes of Dublin Castle some 
scraps of Tory policy, and tender them in Parliament for 
Unionist mastication ! 

The device which begot the Irish Councils Bill of 1907 
was crowned with every merit except success, It failed 
to work, either with Tories or Nationalists. Nobody was 
taken in, and nobody was magnetised. No spells of incan- 
tation can transform a dodge into a Statestroke. Perhaps, 
from the Unionist point of view, the Conservatives made a 
mistake in their assaults upon the measure, but the temptation 
to make party capital is hard to withstand. The Bill was ex- 
aggerated out of all countenance on Tory platforms—to lead 
British voters to believe that Home Rule had been propounded, 
This line of controversy will certainly hamper Conservative 
statesmen, before the Liberal Government has gone the way of 
its predecessors. It was of course thought useful to gratify the 
Orange faction by these alarums, but the objective of Con- 
servatism should have a wider sweep than the retention of the 
allegiance of three Ulster counties. Possibly Irish geography 
is not a branch of learning taught in English Church schools, 
but for the information of the British public, I may mention 
that there are thirty-two counties in Ireland. 

In truth, Mr. Birrell’s Bill would deprive Irish ascendency-men 
of far less influence than did Mr. Balfour’s Local Government 
Act. That it would lead up to Home Rule no one believes. 
When every Home Rule member proclaims, that the real effect 
of the scheme would be to make Home Rule impossible, they 
cannot all be linked together in a conspiracy of hypocrisy. The 
father of the Bill, Sir Antony McDonnell, would as soon think 
of giving India a Parliament, as of offering one to his native 
land! Yet he for his pains has been treated by the Orange- 
men as a sort of cross between a Fenian and a Moonlighter. 
Sir Antony’s translation of the Prime Minister’s promise “to 
associate the Irish with the control of their local affairs” was 
to throw upon a Council in Dublin, the more unpleasant 
details of business incidental to the maintenance of British 
rule, and keep every real power in the old hands. A Bombay 
Governor might, with the approval of Indian garrison opinion, 
tender the Babus a similar Bill. It marks a state of mind 
which regards Ireland as so absolutely subjugated, that to 
attract the loyalty or allegiance of her inhabitants, is not worth 
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an hour’s thought. According to this theory of statesmanship, 
Irish national feeling may in future be treated as a negligible 
quantity. The convulsive flutterings of the captive bird, having 
been cautiously studied, they are seen to become feebler and 
feebler as it grows accustomed to its cage. An occasional bit of 
sugar may be necessary, but the cheapest variety will suffice ! 

Still, there is known to exist in England, amongst both 
parties, an influential body of opinion which favours a policy 
of friendship with Ireland, Englishmen to-day feel that they 
are no more responsible for the sins of their forefathers than 
Irishmen are, Most of them would desire that so long as 
Imperial security was untampered with, the British handcuff 
should not gall Irish limbs too sorely. Persons of this class 
learnt with satisfaction of a Bill that would secure the “ dis- 
establishment of Dublin Castle.” No doubt they will find in 
its rejection a further proof of their primitive convictions, that 
the Irish are an impossible race (out of Khaki uniform), 
Yet such a conception of the Bill is just as far from the 
truth as the Orange exaggeration of its effect, but the falsehood 
will thrive on British hustings long after Irishmen have ceased 
to expose it, The fact that no department of Dublin Castle is 
affected by the Bill, except by having its powers increased, may, 
however, here be noticed. On the contrary, the measure 
would reinforce and concentrate the authority of Dublin Castle, 
by conferring on its officials powers they never before enjoyed, 
and with which Parliament would never—except by mis- 
take—entrust them, 

Stealthy draftsmanship attempted to cloak the facts, but the 
naked enactment provided that Dublin Castle, after going 
through the form of consulting the new Council, would, free 
from the control of the House of Commons, be enabled to do 
what it pleased with the supplies for, and the management of, 
Education, Public Works, and Local Government. The air of 
the British Parliament, after all, is more breatheable than that of 
the Black Hole of Calcutta! In the century in which the Tsar of 
Russia came forward to transfer some of his powers to the Duma, 
Irishmen are asked to surrender themselves completely to the 
Lord Lieutenant, after some formal preliminaries had been gone 
through. The pretence, of course, is made that a veto exists 
elsewhere, but the analogy is false. Every Colonial veto is one 
on legislative power, and this Bill confers no legislative power. 
An executive veto, invented for Irish acceptance, is repugnant 
to every British constitutional usage. 

The new Council could not pass a Gas Bill or a Water Bill, 
yet over departments such as those of Agriculture, Works, 
Education,and Local Government—where Dublin Castle to-day 
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exercises no authority—an Executive Council was to be placed, 
whose decisions the Lord Lieutenant, whenever he thought fit, 
could set aside and exercise himself (in room of the naughty 
Council) all its functions and powers! Contempt for Irish 
opinion and distrust of Irish good sense exhale through every 
clause of the Bill. So shrunken are Liberal principles that the 
party which in Mr, Gladstone’s day offered us a Parliament pro- 
claims that these “safeguards” are essential! How superior 
to the Irish, in spite of their long connection with England, 
are men of the Dutch race. To repine that we were never 
schooled by President Kruger, and were not recently in arms 
against England, would seem a natural form of grief ! 

Concealed as the scheme of the Bill is by dusky drafting, its 
finance is its most curious feature. Scotland, with a popula- 
tion like our own, has secured an increase of £600,000 in 
her Education grant of late years. A large additional 
provision for Irish education was due long ago (on the 
confession of successive Chief Secretaries), but the Treasury 
refused money for mere Irish schools and schoolmasters. The 
policeman in Ireland is pampered in pay and pension—being an 
indispensable concomitant of British civilisation—but learning 
is not a necessary of life, and its teachers are starved! No Bill 
purporting to create a council to manage education dare 
be introduced, unless an increased estimate was provided, 
and here Treasury generosity rose tothe occasion. For all the 
transferred services, the Bill offered the increase which Scotland 
received for education alone! Mr. Birrell thanked Mr. Asquith 
for the douceur, and blithely cooed that he had never found 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer stingy in his hour of trial, 
Mr. Gladstone’s Royal Commission on the financial relations 
between England and Ireland, had adjudged, that under the 
terms of the Act of Union, Ireland is overtaxed by 43,000,000 
a year ! 

To-day, then, the position is established that the greatest 
party of Liberals that ever mustered at Westminster stands 
affrighted at the tiniest of problems. Mr, Gladstone had only 
a majority of forty in 1893, yet he sent up to the Lords a 
Home Rule Bill, His successors have a majority of 300, and 
are paralysed by its magnitude. Before the Bill was rejected, 
the threat was briskly piped that stubborn Erin beyond it would 
getnothing. Irishmen remain unruffled. Even the menace of 
twenty years of irresolute government leaves us calm. The 
conquest of Ireland began in 1172. No precise date has yet 
been assigned for the Day of Judgment, We shall wait. 

T. M. HEALY, 


TRADE AND TARIFFS 


THERE are two points upon which Tariff Reformers are not 
quite agreed amongst themselves, and, in the light of our 
growing confidence in ultimate success, it seems desirable that 
these points should be discussed more fully. 

One of them concerns the relative efficacy of low and high 
duties for various forms of protection, and the other the 
taxation of raw materials as a basis for inter-Imperial preference, 
Now, the views I would put forward are (1) that low duties 
will serve, and high duties would be mischievous as well as 
unnecessary ; and (2) that raw materials should not be 
excluded. 

The arguments on which I rely rest on broad lines, and 
happily do not need the aid of any statistics. 

The objects aimed at by Tariff Reformers are these: 

(1) Industrial stability based on protection of home 
industries. 

(2) The possibility of reducing adverse tariffs by negotiation. 

(3) Expansion of inter-Imperial trade by preferential 
arrangements, 

(4) A more elastic revenue system. 

These four limit one another, but also lean one upon 
another, and fiscal reform is necessary for them all. The taxes 
imposed for the protection of home industries would open 
wider sources of revenue, and provide a basis for tariff negotia- 
tion as well as for Imperial preference. I hope to show that 
there would be room for all without anything approaching to 
high duties. 

I suggest that the different parts of the Empire should agree 
upon a minimum scale of duty, below which the products of 
foreign countries should not be allowed to enter, but which 
should be remitted on all inter-Imperial trade. The actual 
duties charged (subject always to this remission) weuld be fixed 
by each self-governing portion of the Empire in accordance 
with its own fiscal policy. 

Following the example of Canada, each part of the Empire 
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might establish a maximum tariff also, below which, and down 
to the minimum reserved for Imperial preference, concessions 
might be made by treaty with foreign Powers. 

The minimum scale which I should propose would vary 
from 1 to 5 per cent. ad valorem, the merchandise being graded 
from the most crude to the most finished productions. The 
graduation should be based, if possible, on simple principles, 
so as to be uniformly applicable, and, not being lightly altered, 
would provide a stable basis for industrial development. 

The maximum scale must be set high enough to leave room 
for reductions by treaty, and for this purpose, in our own case, 
I should be satisfied with from 1 to 124 per cent, ad valorem, 
and the difference between the two scales would provide a 
margin for negotiation somewhat like this : 


ee has 
Raw. finish. | finish, i Finished. 


Per Per 


\ 
' cent. | cent. . || Materials 
| Maximum . ® . 5 73 \ 


| 
| Minimum . 2 


and articles 
of manufac- 
ture 


. . 3 
Margin for negotiation . 3 4} 


This scale is intended to protect home labour to a reasonable 
degree. The definition of “raw,” “ quarter finish,” &c., would 
be somewhat arbitrary, but would not present any insuperable 
difficulties : ore as it comes from the mine, timber in logs, hides 
as they come off the animals (either dried or salted), wool in the 
fleece, or as pulled from the skins and packed for shipment, 
cotton ginned and packed for shipment—such would be “ raw,” 
and degrees of progress towards complete finish applicable to 
each article might be found. 

A similar principle would apply to materials and articles of 
food, but in some cases degree of luxury might be considered 
as well as elaboration of manufacture, and the lowest rate might 
perhaps be omitted. ‘ Bread-stuffs” might then yield the 
following scale : 


Oats and Biscuits, 
Maize. Wheat. &e. 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Maximum . ‘ ; 5 7% 12} 
Minimum ; } 2 3 5 
Margin F . a 3 42 7% 


A!cohol, wine, beer, and other drinks, tobacco, drugs, tea, 
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coffee, sugar, and other groceries, would be differentiated 
mainly from the luxury point of view, necessaries of life being 
given the advantage. But with us, and very generally, these 
articles are taxed for revenue, and I may point out that when 
this is the case, any preference given to Imperial sources of 
supply will take effect as reduction of taxation. 

It will be seen that, except on the raw materials of manu- 
facture, I have made the maximum two and a half times the 
minimum in each case, and this would leave room for an inter- 
mediate scale. In our case I do not suggest this, With usa 
single alternative would suffice for negotiation. Either we 
should make a treaty, and charge the minimum rates, or we do 
not make one, and the maximum would come into operation 
automatically. 


Our opponents assert that all forms of protection are 
economically unsound and socially mischievous. If protec- 
tive duties are not high enough to be harmful, it is only, 
they say, because impotent to produce any effect; and 
they are still dangerous, as that well-worn thin edge of 
the wedge which selfish aims and political corruption will 
drive home. 

On our side we accept the ordinary Free Trade arguments 
as being true, so far as they go; but they appear to us so 
incomplete as to be illusory. We, of course, admit that sooner 
or later and in some way or other we have to pay for what we 
buy ; and reversing this, that what we receive is in return for 
services rendered or goods supplied, or money lent, &c. But 
to whom do we pay? In what form do we render service ? 
How long ago did we lend? Do these questions make no 
difference? Is every kind of purchase and every form of ex- 
change, however remote the incidence, equally beneficial to 
our population? In this concatenation who are “we” who 
are to be credited with the results of these beneficial exchanges ? 
To what extent does English labour come in? 

To pursue the Free Trade statement, it is easy to see that 
those who buy cheaply economise their resources for some 
other object, and that those who buy dearly squander their 
resources ; but economy in use may match dearness in price ; 
and how about the origin of these very resources, which must 
be secured before they can be either squandered or economised ? 
Can we ignore considerations such as these? Are we not 
bound to ask what system will provide resources as well as 
conduce to their full use, and not to shut our ears to any 
answer ? Automatic adjustment somewhere and somehow 
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may indeed be assumed, but not automatic adjustment in our 
interest, 

Then, again, if the object be to secure and maintain the 
most valuable industries, are those which are the easiest to 
carry on the most valuable to possess? In what does this 
value consist ? In profit or in production? Or in the amount 
of employment provided and wages distributed ; and in the 
lives of those who depend on it? Or if the value be some 
blend of these, what are their interactions, and what will be 
their reaction on other businesses and on other lives? Once 
again, can we trust entirely to automatic adjustments to keep 
everything in tune, and to safeguard both present and future 
welfare ? 

Trade protection by fiscal means is to us only one of many 
ways in which men seek remedies for inequalities from which 
they suffer, and to which they refuse to submit ; and free ex- 
change is surely only one of the many forms of liberty that 
may require restraint. 


But to come to the way in which duties act, I would point 
out that their efficacy in affecting the course of industry 
depends not solely or even largely upon the amount of the 
duties, but rather upon the conditions to be influenced. With 
industries that already compete, a very small advantage might 
serve. But under other circumstances even a much greater 
advantage might be inoperative, as, for instance, when the 
attempt is made to move a trade from an accustomed to an 
unaccustomed locality. Here a very large advantage must be 
given, and will probably have to be given for a long period of 
time, but when a small duty will suffice its exaggeration may 
be actually harmful for the purpose in view. 

The effect on prices of a protective duty is very uncertain. 
When a duty is collected some one undoubtedly must pay it, 
but whether the producer or consumer, merchant or carrier, 
or, if shared, how divided, or how the burthen affects profits, 
or may fall on wages ; how it may be met by greater exer- 
tions or better organisation, and whether these may be stimu- 
lated or the reverse ; how soon this or that effect may be 
produced or how long the effect may last; who can say? No 
forecast is possible, and after the event the result on prices can 
rarely be measured with any certainty or exactitude. All that 
can be said is that sooner or later prices probably will be 
affected to some extent. But if a duty is placed in the way 
of one out of several sources of supply, sacrifices will usually 
be made to retain the market, and, again probably, the sacrifice 
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will be shared more or less by all concerned, and the stimulus 
all round will keep prices down. 

But the duty must not be too heavy, or competition might 
be crushed instead of stimulated, and the consumer might 
really suffer, 

Even quite a small duty is a large margin on most manu- 
factures, and this would be irrespective of any advance in price. 
The price charged to the consumer might be unchanged or 
even lowered, the margin would remain as a fighting advantage, 
encouraging fresh efforts, the prize being increased volume 
and greater stability of business, the whole conducing to greater 
boldness in the investment of capital, whereas now there is 
often a disheartening sense of disadvantage. Finally a firmer 
hold of the home market will give additional strength in other 
markets, 

The effect on prices of even high duties may be counteracted 
by domestic competition, but special dangers are incurred by 
high duties, and their stimulus might betoo sudden. They may 
be necessary in the case of undeveloped countries, to set on 
foot manufacturing industries which when once started would 
abundantly repay the sacrifices made. But we do not need 
them for that purpose. With us the low duties which will 
suffice for preference will serve for protection also, It is only 
for the purposes of negotiation that any higher rates are called 
for. 

In preaching the stimulating effect of fiscal advantage on 
national industrial enterprise I know that I traverse traditional 
opinion in England. Does not Free Trade, it will be said, 
provide a stimulus as powerful? What system, it may be 
thought, could be more inspiriting to independent-minded men 
than this under which they are unhampered if unhelped? I 
reply that it may have been so once, but these ideas are in- 
effective now: they have lost their virtue ; the faith has grown 
cold, we can conjure with it no longer. Experience has 
shattered the dream. The commanding advantage upon which 
we, in fact, relied has passed away, and is now turned against 
us. Our customers have become our competitors. Nations 
surrounding us, who have considered their industrial strength 
to be all-important, have been content to make sacrifices of 
which we now see before us the result, and we must admit 
that the vital force which springs from a vigorous national 
sentiment effects what the cosmopolitan doctrines of Free Trade 
could never have achieved. 


Our great industrial competitors, Germany and the United 
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States of America, have attained the commanding positions 
they now hold by means of, or at any rate’ concurrently with, 
high protective duties, in defiance alike of us and of the 
theories upon which our action has rested. We had the start 
of them, and in the early days, while they were building up 
their industries behind the screen of customs duties, they were 
able to take advantage of our experience in many ways. Now 
they can teach us as much as we can teach them. 

Having a ready outlet through our open market for any 
surplus, our competitors could be the more bold in pro- 
duction. This applies especially to Germany. The United 
States, with her great territory and rapid internal development, 
did not need this assistance in the growth of her industries, 
but does now greatly count on finding in our market, and the 
other open markets of the world, a resource whenever the home 
demand may be glutted. 

The success that has been attained by Germany and the 
United States cannot fairly be attributed to any adventitious 
cause. Their fiscal policies have been deliberately designed to 
secure the ends that have been achieved, They paid the price, 
and may well be satisfied with the result. Will any Free Trader 
undertake to convince the peoples of these countries that Pro- 
tection has been for them a failure and a mistake from first to 
last? Or persuade themselves that the Free Traders in these 
countries, if there be any such, have a monopoly of public 
spirit ? 

Sir Robert Giffen tells us that the industrial success of these 
countries is really and essentially a triumph of Free Trade, the 
territories in which there is unrestricted exchange being so 
large. In this I agree, and would even say that, having 
attained their present pcsition, they might break down their 
fiscal ramparts entirely without greatly affecting the industrial 
balance between themselves and us, though their internal 
balance between one industry and another would be seriously 
upset, Their general resources now equal, if they do not 
exceed, ours, and are increasing morerapidly. As competitors 
in production they could hold their own in the world as well 
as we. 

Their high scales of duty are in some ways an embarrass- 
ment and a trouble to them, but fear of the disorganisation 
which any sudden change would cause prevents the adoption 
of a polic, of reduction for its own sake, This policy can 
only come as the result of negotiations which yield a palpable 
guid pro quo,and from such negotiations we are debarred, having 
nothing to offer. 
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If our open market policy has been an encouragement to 
those who have raised high protective walls against us, may 
not the reversal of it have the opposite effect ? Might we not 
reasonably hope to obtain considerable concessions if we had 
something to offer in exchange? In every Protectionist State, 
though there may be no orthodox Free Traders, there is always 
a low tariff party whose hands would be strengthened, and 
who would urge upon their Governent the desirability of making 
with us such an agreement as we on our side should un- 
doubtedly be ready to make with them, 

Negotiations would probably ensue, and efforts would be 
made to come to terms. We might, indeed, hold that the 
industries of our neighbours needed no more protection than 
our own, but we could not expect to attain equality of 
reciprocity at once. Failing the conclusion of any treaty, 
both Powers would no doubt revert to their “ general,” or in 
our case ‘‘maximum,” tariff terms, which would automatically 
come into force. The maximum scale I have suggested would 
not be an impassable barrier, but the difference between maxi- 
mum and minimum would be a serious handicap in competition 
for our trade between the Power which had and the Power 
which had not made a treaty with us. It would be to our in- 
terest to make treaties with all the world, and sooner or later 
we should do so. 

It must be remembered that our market offers very great 
advantages, and would remain valuable even if loaded with a 
small duty, and even though it should be restricted to some 
extent by the stimulation of our home industries, The outlet 
is too valuable to be readily abandoned by those who have 
been accustomed to make regular use of it. 


In proposing a moderate protection of home production our 
object is to promote industrial stability and regain a basis for 
commercial treaties, These objects, no doubt, hold good 
whatever may be the relations between the United Kingdom 
and the various parts of the great Empire to which we belong; 
but the policy they embody gains very much in importance 
when associated with the attempt to give greater unity to that 
Empire ; to make a closer connection of all the parts attrac- 
tive and advantageous to all. 

In going into details, so far as to give actual figures, I have 
not desired so much to advocate my own particular arrange- 
ment as to give concrete effect to what might otherwise have 
been an idea too vague for apprehension. 

The suggested figures have been set as low as possible, 
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since I do not yet abandon the hope that a time may come 
when general conditions of international trade, far more free 
than those that now prevail, may be brought about by a 
gradual relaxation of fiscal barriers. While, however, I could 
do nothing now that would block the way in this direction, 
neither would I lay aside any weapon that might be needed 
should development by treaty fail. If the policy of others 
should result in our isolation, it must find us self-contained. 

The government of the world seems to be passing under 
the control of six or seven great Powers, and to be likely to 
remain in their hands. Are we to be of these, or are we 
not? They cannot now reckon without us, but is our future 
secure ? 

We are dealing with moral and economical forces and their 
tendencies as they may be affected by fiscal policy. The 
action of these forces is slow, to be measured by decades or 
by generations, There is a great temptation to foreshorten their 
aspect for rhetorical effect, as, for instance, to use such phrases 
as impending ruin, the parting of the ways, the sands that 
are running out, the opportunity that will never recur, the 
burning of the Sybil’s books. Yet there is more wisdom with 
those who heed these warnings than with those who despise 
them. 

But whatever may be our state of mind as to the future— 
hope, or fear, or indifference—are we really satisfied with the 
present? Is our national spirit all it should be? Can we 
with equanimity compare ourselves in this respect with others ? 
I think not. 

Free Trade makes the paradise of the consumer, it is said, 
and, as every One consumes, surely the paradise of the con- 
sumer is the paradise of all, and the millennium is with us 


already. Yet if the present state of things is indeed paradise, 
it is an odd one. 


What is wrong ? 

First, our: conception of the economic all-importance of 
consumption Zer se. 

With regard to foreigners, we do indeed recognise that 
their value to us is not the fact that they consume, but that 
they consume our goods, and that in return they produce, and 
produce for us; not that they are consumers only, but that 
they are customers, With our own people we drop the dis- 
tinction, and honour them as consumers only. Whether they 
eat Scotch beef or American, whether they order stuffs from 
Bradford or Roubaix, whether their motors are made at home 
or abroad, provided they buy cheaply, we ask no more. We 
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rely on the final results of a chain of exchanges which may be 
almost lost in time and space, and of which not one link need 
ever pass through the hands of English working men. We 
hold it enough if “ we,” as a financial entity, come safely out 
at the end. 

But in seeking as a businesslike nation to extract the utmost 
value from each other as citizens and builders of the national 
weal, surely more ought to be attempted, and consumers might 
be more directly customers. This would be something, but 
yet falls short of the conception which other nations put before 
them of the characteristics of an ideal citizen. 

Consumers, all women, all babies, and all old folk must be, 
and customers they ought to be; but for the manhood of the 
nation a national ambition requires that it should produce ; 
and to foster and inspire production and regulate its action is 
by most nations recognised to be a higher task than to make 
consumption cheap and easy. A higher task—yes, but diffi- 
cult ; and again we fall back on the automatic theory—the 
barren conception of business enterprise, solely actuated and 
guided by the demands of the consumer, 

No such theory clogs individual action, Every business 
man tries to attract trade, to foresee and to create demand, to 
tempt as well as satisfy customers. Even under the co- 
operative system of distribution the consumer scarcely takes 
the initiative. 

The difficulty, and our fear, is that rival interests may 
embitter party politics, and corruption lower the standard of 
public life. Is this a reasonable fear? Whatever be the case 
with the United States, are party politics more corrupt or is 
public life more scurrilous in France or Germany than in 
England? Can these evils be fairly connected with any 
fiscal system? And at any rate, if the systematic care and 
well thought out stimulation of industry is desirable in itself, 
whether or no it involves protection, we ought not to shrink 
from it. Certainly we ought not to do so through fears that 
we are so much more stupid or so much more easily led into 
temptation than other nations, or that our statesmen are so 
incapable that their schemes cannot be brought safely into 
competition with those conceived by the brains of the Ministers 
of Germany or of France. 


¢ A fairly good system of Imperial preference could be based 
on the taxation of food-stuffs alone, but if the materials .of 
manufacture were included, and the duty compensated ;by a 
rebate, the system would be much more complete. But if our 
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exports are to suffer no disadvantage from enhanced cost 
of raw material, it must be by givingjthem an advantage 
instead. 

The materials used by us would include the products of this 
country as well as imported articles, and imperial as well as 
foreign goods; part would have paid duty and part not. 
Except as regards the exportation of goods in the condition in 
which they were imported, no system of “drawback” of duty 
would be practicable, but the rebate I suggest would apply to 
the raw material value contained in all our exports irrespective 
of the origin of the material. 

To this I see no objection. So far as home-grown or Imperial 
productions are used in the manufacture, there would be a 
bounty on export equal to a minimum duty, or according to 
my proposal a bounty of 1 per cent. on the raw value of the 
materials used, and so far as foreign materials had been used 
it would be a return of duty paid. But for this purpose 
neither foreign nor Imperial products would need to be 
identified. The effect of this bounty on prices or profits could 
not be great, but so far as it went it would reverse that caused 
by the duties collected and retained. 

If no kind of material, no article, whether manufactured or 
prepared for manufacture or entirely raw, is excluded, the 
basis of preferential trade would be complete, and every part 
of the Empire would profit to the extent of its ability to supply 
the wants of any other parts of the Empire. I cannot think 
that this advantage would be without effect on the commerce 
of the Empire within itself, even if limited (as I would have it 
limited) to a very small percentage. The action would be 
persistent and the effect cumulative. It would be a develop- 
ment, not a revolution. Foreign trade would run no risk of 
being wiped out. At present it increases at a faster rate than 
inter-Imperial trade, and it is this increase, or at least part of it, 
that we seek to divert to ourselves, 

No part of the Empire would seem likely to profit more 
under this system than India, The advantage it would 
give her in all British markets would involve no danger, so 
far as I can see, to her other markets, and must add to the 
economic strength of her position in the world. Great as 
her trade is, it has unbounded scope for further growth, 
the stability of which would be secured by her place in the 
Empire. 

What is true of India is true of our other Eastern possessions 
and of all the Crown Colonies. They have much to gain and 
nothing to lose by preferential trade within the Empire. As 
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regards the self-governing portions, I need say nothing. They 
have spoken for themselves, and it now remains only for 
England to speak, That she has spoken, I deny. 

In addition to division of opinion on the question of raw 
materials, there are some practical difficulties to be met. No 
part of the Empire should stand outside the arrangement, nor 
would any part desire to do so if the principle of Imperial 
preference were once accepted by the Colonial and India 
Offices, One building in Parliament Street contains the whole 
opposition. But there might have to be exceptions of another 
kind. We might find it desirable to establish some “ free 
ports.” Hong Kong, for instance, would be one, and there 
might be others. An example in this direction has, I believe, 
been set in Egypt, at Port Said, to facilitate enxtrepot trade 
with the Levant. Otherwise it must be definitely understood 
that where foreign goods entered the Empire, there they were 
taxed to the minimum extent at least, and up to the maximum 
of our scale if their origin was from a country with which we 
had no treaty. 

In this respect the Empire would have only one frontier. 
German or French goods destined for any part of the Empire, 
and not declared in transit, would pay the minimum rate here, 
and would then pass forward as British goods. Proof of 
origin would only be needed to distinguish goods coming from 
foreign countries if some had and some had not secured 
minimum terms, If all had done so, an Imperial system 
would become perfectly simple. 

Smuggling and under-valuation have to be guarded against, 
but the lower the duty the less the temptation ; and if licensed 
brokers were appointed (through whom all entries must be 
passed), landing values might be established which would take 
the place of certified invoices. 


To draw these ideas together : I will first consider what the 
economic effect would be if, with preferential trade within the 
Empire, we are able to deal with all the outside world on the 
minimum basis (irrespective of revenue taxes) of from 1 to 
5 per cent. import duty. 

It may be assumed that a duty of only 1 per cent. ad 
valorem would not shut us off from any supply of material on 
which we now rely. If the proportion of it coming from 
foreign sources, and therefore taxed, was large, the tax or some 
considerable portion of it would be added to the cost; and 
only gradually, if Imperial sources of supply were opened up, 
would the duty tend to be borne by the foreign producer or be 
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made good to the consumer out of transit charges. So long 
as the amount of the duty is added to the cost from foreign 
sources, it is clear that there would be this amount of 
advantage to the producers of such supplies as came from the 
Empire, The duty so far as not collected would be a bounty 
on Imperial production, and so far as collected would be a 
perfectly good tax, the burthen of which would fall on the 
consumer, As regards exports this might be met, I have 
suggested, by a rebate. 

Thus we should give an immediate bonus to encourage com- 
petition between our own and other productions, and this 
competition will tend to bring down prices generally as well 
as in our own market ; and whatever the price, so long as the 
competition continues we) draw revenue from our foreign 
imports. So far as the competition is operative at all it will 
be beneficial. 

The same argument applies with little alteration to the whole 
scale of suggested duties, but with regard to wheat there seems 
reason to believe that the stimulation of Canadian and other 
Imperial supplies will reduce prices, or at any rate prevent a 
possible rise; so that any local effect of the duty would be 
more than made good, and bread would tend to be cheaper, 
not dearer. 

Again, the duty of from 2 to 5 per cent. on prepared material 
or partly or wholly finished articles would not exclude foreign 
goods, but would be a considerable protection to our manu- 
facturers and to work done here. That is to say, we either 
protect the work, and to that extent forego the duty, or the 
foreign producer pays the duty for the sake of the market, 
We are constantly told that we cannot have it both ways, but 
the fact is that we can and do have it both ways in the sense 
of a combination or compromise, the bearings of which will be 
decided (automatically) by the relative value of our market to 
the producer of this or that article. 

So far as prices are raised, I do not grudge the advantage 
to the home producer, but as I have already tried to show, 
competition will rapidly pass on the benefit to the consumer, 
while as regards volume of business and stability of trade, the 
advantage will remain with the producer, whether master man 
or wage-earner. As to the collection of duty, if we get it, it is 
so much to the good. 

If satisfactory commercial treaties with other nations cannot 
be made, if expectations in this respect meet with disappoint- 
ment, the alternative remains (and, as many Tariff Reformers 
think, the better alternative) of higher scales of duty, yielding 
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substantial encouragement of Imperial trade. 

Those among us who take this line, thinking “the world 
well lost” in the completeness of a great self-contained 
Imperial community, such as that of which they dream, might 
perhaps find_in my maximum their minimum scale of duty, 
and, taking two and a half times as much for their general 
tariff, still keep within the rates charged by others on our pro- 
ductions, with room for special treaty rates between. The 
high level would doubtless prove a hotbed of stimulation to 
Imperial production and trade, and might ultimately succeed 
very well. If the general level of prices rose, as to some 
extent at first it must, rates of remuneration would rise pro- 
portionately. But the changes would involve disorganisation, 
and there would be risks not lightly to be faced, from which 
the low tariff scheme is free. 

1 am, however, convinced that agreement by treaty with us 
would be sought; and we have so much to give as well as to 
gain, so many reasons for being moderate in our demands, 
that I cannot conceive that the negotiations would fail. 


Finally as to revenue. A general import tariff on alow 
basis would hardly be felt as a burthen, and yet would steadily 
bring in a very considerable amount, while we might easily 
reserve in any treaties certain articles to which we might have 
to turn in case of need for additional revenue. The whole 
machinery of collection would be in existence, and elasticity 
would be secured. 

A higher basis for the tariff would yield a proportionately 
larger amount, but the revenue would be both less elastic and 
more precarious: less elastic in so far as the rate was already 
high, and more precarious both because the volume of taxable 
imports might shrink under the competition with Imperial free 
products, and also because the duties themselves would be 
liable to modification in connection with any new treaty. For 
this purpose also, low rates are best, 


CHARLES BOOTH, 


MISSING CHAPTERS IN “THE GARDEN 
THAT I LOVE” 


February 28.—“ They are out! They’re all out!” 

“What? Which? Where?” 

It was Lamia who had come running in, to announce the 
above somewhat vague tidings ; and, among us, we fired off 
those more precise inquiries. 

‘““Why, the bees, of course, and, with them, two sulphur 
butterflies.” 

Sure enough, out they were for the first time this year, making 
such music as never was, on the only instruments as yet ac- 
cessible to their delicate touch. It has been a long, lingering 
winter, and, though it is the last day of February, one has to 
go hunting in the warmest and most sheltered nooks, to discern 
here and there a few short-stalked primroses. But the wind 
has veered to the sanguine south; the sun has routed every 
cloud from the sky; and the winter aconites, hitherto offering 
only buttoned-shaped buds to the view, have opened wide their 
eyes ; andit is among them that the bees, announced by Lamia, 
are so busily buzzing. Need I say that we all sallied out to 
behold this first indication, and hear the first notes, of adum- 
brated Spring ? 

We are not bee-keepers, for the bees keep themselves, and 
have a vast establishment deep under the rafters of one of the 
farm-yard sheds, which were fully described when first—eheu 
fugaces! see it was thirteen years ago—one began to coo 
like a self-complacent cushat, as Lamia puts it, over the garden 
that I love. Veronica occasionally betrays her housekeeping 
propensities by asking if we male creatures are not going to do 
something towards bringing in a portion at least of the honey 
there must be in the invisible home of the industrious com- 
munity, But we give her no encouragement, and again 
plead that this is Liberty Hall, where even bees are to be 
allowed to work undisturbed and purified, at their own sweet 
will, 
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“They are repaying us now,” says Lamia, “for our forbear- 
ance. Listen to them as they gather the pollen.” 

A lingering Winter and a tardy Spring are what we always 
should like in this part of the world. Last year the weather 
made quite different arrangements, and the consequence was 
that plums, pears, and even apples fell helpless victims to the 
topsy-turvydom of nature and the seasons. Now the promise 
of the three, so far as one yet can judge, is magnificent, and 
one already, in fancy, sees purple clusters of early prolific plums 
thicker than leaves on south wall branches, and Lamia declares 
she can already taste the sharp sub-flavour of the “councillors 
of the court,” and the luscious sweetness of the ever-popular 
‘good Christians.” 

“You will know more about that,” says warier Veronica, 
“ when the young May moon has ceased shining. Meanwhile, 
cloy your appetite with bare imagination of a feast.” 

March 12.—Twelve days have now passed since the fore- 
going hopeful tidings were announced; and since then the 
season has moved On apace without check or hindrance. One 
can see that everything is astir underground, and many things 
spreading themselves out above it. The wizard sun has changed 
the look of the world, especially in the garden, and most of all 
under that oak which has seen Celt, Roman, Saxon, Norman, 
and our hybridised selves traverse the English land. The same 
tale can be told of the crocus, and even of the snowdrop, as 
of the primroses. They have lagged in an unprecedented 
manner, But the golden colonies under the oak are now all 
ablaze, our wealth being, as Lamia reminds me the poet has 
somewhere said, ‘‘not under, but above, the ground.” The 
white, purple, and lilac ones are slower a’coming; but here 
and there they are following suit, and in a day or two will over- 
take their yellow comrades, By the middle of the month, as 
we all know—for even in this desultory, superficial, tit-bit age, 
almost everybody knows one or two brief quotations from 
Shakespeare—the daffodils ought to be “taking the winds of 
March with beauty”; but this year they are behindhand in 
their wooing. It is just as well, for it gives the more modest, 
if many-coloured, crocuses a fair chance of being appreciated. 
Nature never intended the two to come together. I wish so 
many people, and among them those who have the ordering of 
royal and public gardens, would not plant crocuses in so formal 
and regular a manner, but imitate the admirable irregularity of 
the heavens in the ordering and disposition of the stars. I am 
sure, if you saw them, you would think the crocus patches 
under the oak have come there of themselves, they have such 
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a haphazard appearance. In beds and borders, I grant you, 
you may without any reproach, from me at least, plant your 
crocuses in long uninterrupted lines ; for beds and borders 
perforce betray the hand and co-operation of man; and until 
they are one mass of growth and colour in August and Sep- 
tember, and the ground is entirely hidden, it is no good pre- 
tending that chance has been your gardener. That is why 
early Spring is the season for wild gardening. The change 
from grey to green turf, dappled with daisies after the long 
sluggish months of winter, suggests the spontaneous lavishness 
of nature; and illusion, that happiest and most beneficent of 
all things, is thus produced and prolonged during the burgeon- 
ing season. 

But Spring is not here yet, so it is no use pretending that it 
is, though Lamia and the Poet, ever ready to be illusioned by 
agreeable omens, and always ready to build on them airy 
structures, compared with which castles in Spain are solid 
edifices, persuade themselves, and vainly try to persuade 
Veronica and me, that it is. 

“ You have no insight and no foresight,” Lamia says to me. 
“You sometimes say, in doubtful compliment to me, that I 
have some of Spring’s characteristics, of course the most objec- 
tionable ones, uncertainty and capriciousness, and that I occa- 
sionally resemble it. Let us suppose it is true, and it follows as 
the day the night—what an irrelevant collocation of cause and 
consequence in our all-wise, but, perhaps because, unscientific, 
Stratford Common Councillor !—that I must know more about 
Spring than you do, or, be it reverently said, even Veronica 
does ; and whatever I know, the Poet knows, only better. 
Therefore, it zs Spring. Listen to the thrushes, unless you 
have ears and hear not! They are a little behindhand in 
beginning their duets, sonatas, and symphonies on their Spring 
instruments, though March has been drumming in the trees 
and up the chimney; but they are audibly tuning up now, 
adagio adagio, andante,and rondo con moto expressivo, will soon 
follow.” 

“Yes,’” I said, “ even I have observed that the first indica- 
tions of love-making by them have begun.” 

“‘Do you mean to hint that I am like them in that also? 
On the contrary, I am trying to take a lesson from them in 
that respect ; being so ignorant of that useful accomplishment. 
But, rather to my perplexity, I observe that, with them, the 
preliminaries of the Avs Amandi—I must ask the Poet, some 
time when Veronica is not present, if Ovid mentions it in that 
classical work, Dryden’s translation of which I am not allowed 
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so much as to look at, poor little innocent !—strongly resemble 
the strategy and tactics of war. Look at them now. All the 
blackbirds say as yet is ‘Come on!’ and they fight and flutter 
at each other from dawn to dark.” 

“Only the males,” I suggest; “the females are hanging 
about, and looking on, though seemingly with much impartial 
sympathy,” 

“ Exactly,” says Lamia; “ but therein lies my interest, and 
my desire to be instructed by them. That the eager females, 
like the tender-hearted matrons egging on the gladiators in the 
Roman amphitheatre to maul each other, are the instigators of 
the feathered fight, I cannot doubt, but I want to find out how 
they do it, so that I may follow suit. Love and war, arma 
virumque cano, these are the eternal enduring twin; so that, 
manlike, you can be sentimental and pugnacious at one and 
the same time, and we interested but amused observers of your 
antics when what you are pleased to call the season of love 
and love-making sets in.” 

“T never said so,” I pleaded ; ‘‘I leave that to the Poets.” 

“You had better leave everything to them,” she replied, 
“for they know more about everything than you, with your 
practical common-sense views, are ever likely to know about 
anything. But, before we quit the subject of the Ars 
Amatoria, let me remind you of what a poet, pretty well 
versed in male ways of love-making, says, and it is no use your 
protesting against it, for nobody will believe you. 


‘ The bird that sings within the brake, 
The swan that swims upon the lake, 
One mate, and one alone, will take, 
While Man——’ 


Just look at those two thrushes! Like the two armies in 
the Battle of the Huns, painted by Kaulbach, in the Gallery 
at Berlin, which, when dark descended on the combat, con- 
tinued it in the air under the stars, they are not satisfied with 
pecking and clawing on the ground, but must needs flutter 
upward simultaneously, in order, I suppose, to get, one on 
the top of the other, and use beak more successfully. How 
masculine! But where is the lady? See! there she is. She 
was under the rhododendron bush, waiting to extend her 
favour to the successful athlete. But I am no wiser than ever, 
and I fear I must rest satisfied with maiden meditations,” 

“You are so discursive, Lamia, this morning,” I said, “I am 
quite unable to follow your reasoning.” 

“ Reasoning!” she exclaimed. “As though I was ever so 
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foolish as to reason, Of all the passions, reason is the most 


misleading. Do you want an authority for that statement ? 
Then, here it is: 


‘ Reason, by reason proved unreasonable, 
Continues reasoning still.’ 


See, another fight, but this time the combatants are blackbirds. 
Fighting is only the most conclusive form of reasoning— And 
now I want some violets.” 

Need I say that off I went, at once, to bring her some. We 
have them in myriads just now, but for the most part in 
frames, though, after a couple of sunny days, there are always 
some long-stalked, single ‘Princess of Wales” in the open, 
By the time I had accomplished my errand, and returned 
with a posy of Parma ones for Lamia, the Poet was with her. 
She held them towards him to smell, and then fastened them 
just where they ought to have been, on her breast, 

“How much sweeter,” said the Poet, “English violets 
always seem than Roman ones; as though they were lineally 
descended from, and had inherited the qualities of such as 
have been gathered for hundreds of years by English children 
in peaceful English lanes, or by English lads and lasses in 
English gardens, with exchanged blushings, and stammerings, 
and secluded embraces ; innocent darlings of the Spring in 
innocent hands from innocent, but somewhat inarticulate 
hearts. One has gathered many a handful in the Campagna 
hard by the tomb of Cecilia Metella, But somehow they 
always seemed to smell of blood and fever ; the successors of 
those rank with the life-stream of assassinated Emperors and 
lustful Empresses, or trodden under the hoofs of Goth, Gaul, 
and Hun.” 

Let no one suppose that because, in the precincts of the 
garden that we love, cultivated violets abound, we have frames, 
“houses,” conservatories, and what not, without number, 
On the contrary, I have never found any, save ourselves, to 
understand how so relatively lavish a result is produced out- 
of-doors by such meagre resources in “ glass.” You know 
the old saying, “ His head will never save his legs ;” but our 
head—I am too modest to say whose head mostly—saves us 
from much expenditure that is profitless and useless, save to 
enable self-indulgent gardeners to potter under cover when 
the weather without is not to their taste. Two diminutive 
houses, one of them rarely warmed artificially above a tempera- 
ture needed for keeping out the frost, a few frames and pits, 
and an absolutely unheated peach-house useful for “ hardening 
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off” things in the Spring, and giving us an ample supply of 
peaches and nectarines in August, are our only expedients for 
such success as we have in the garden, and for cultivating the 
more delicate chrysanthemums, Arum lilies, “ Bride” gladioli, 
and such like, to be brought indoors for decoration in December 
and the two following months. Between two of the peach- 
trees, there is quite a small cluster of Iris Stylosa, which is the 
most floriferous plant I have ever seen, and provides us with 
an uninterrupted succession of blooms when frosty nights keep 
the long out-of-door border of them in subjection. Nor must 
I forget, for it would be ungrateful to do so, to include in this 
enumeration a mode of growing violets everybody that sees 
them admires, but somehow never imitates. If you yourself 
grow violets in frames, as you probably do, you know that, all 
the Summer through till late September or early October 
when you lift them to place them in the frames, the runners 
must be carefully and continuously plucked off. But by 
leaving them on the “Tsar” or “ Princess of Wales,” and 
planting single roots in large pots early in November, and 
keeping them on a staging in the cool peach-house, we contrive 
to have in March a perfect forest of violet flowers, not only 
crowning and covering the top of the pot, but hanging down 
all round it in cascades a couple of feet long. I see four of 
them on the window-sill as I write these lines, and they are a 
joy to behold. I should be sorry to have to count the flowers 
on any one of them ; and some incredulous persons, when I 
tell them each pot contains only one plant, go closer and, 
while politely pretending to be wholly lost in admiration, are 
scrutinising to discover whether it is so, or I am the dupe of 
my gardeners and my self-complacent optimism. However, 
seeing is believing, and they turn away from the window, em- 
ploying eulogistic adjectives somewhat in excess of any even 
I should use. 

The vituperators of English Springs either live in London 
and have for their experience in March only hat-assailing winds 
and dust-storms worthy of the Sahara, and have no garden of 
their own ; or, if they have, they do not come near it till the 
end of July, or they have such extensive ones that the delight 
of close and loving observation is unknown to them. Spring is 
out-and-away the most interesting time of the gardening year. 
Just as some of the shyer birds will sing lustily till you come 
near them, but suspend their carolling till you have passed, and 
then resume their warbling more liberally than ever, so I declare 
there are Spring flowers that pause in their progress if you 
stand and look at them, but begin growing again when you have 
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turned your back. Daffodils behave themselves in this manner, 
and, late as they are this year, I will be bound to say that, in 
ten days time, they will be abreast of the season. Yesterday 
I counted some eighty big groups of them under the oak and in 
the adjoining orchard, independently, of course, of those in the 
beds and borders. Everything is worth looking at or watching 
when one is approaching the vernal equinox, The first celandine, 
the first daisy, the earliest Siberian Scylla, the most precocious 
white violets, give a charm to outdoor garden life that tempts 
to wise idleness, as the poet pathetically calls it when he is 
accused of doing nothing, and Lamia is helping him to do it. 

“We leave Veronica and you alone,” says Lamia, “ when she 
is ordering luncheon and you are balancing your accounts. 
So, as one good turn deserves another, leave us alone in our 
loitering raptures.” 

As a fact, Veronica—I will say nothing about myself—has 
her own observant rounds, that are generally followed by an 
exhortation to “ wake up” that affords conclusive evidence of 
her penetrating peregrinations. I am well aware it is the 
modest dimension of the garden we love that encourages and 
renders more easy daily and almost hourly observation, It is 
the very vastness of the gardens of the opulent that hinders 
individual interest, It is the modern way, in all things, to 
descant about bigness, in which all the interesting little details 
of life and things are submerged and lost. One is expected 
to fall down and worship a number of ciphers, and to be over- 
awed by the mere mention of the word million, To all such 
divinities we refuse our homage ; and Veronica has the courage 
to say that adoration of magnitude is one of the marks of semi- 
educated persons, 

“Quite true,” says the Poet, borrowing something of her 
daring. ‘ Half-educated persons—shall I say on both sides of 
the Atlantic ?—imagine the old to be new, the commonplace to 
be original, and something as old as the hills a modern 
discovery. Such persons and such nations have no Past, 
though I suppose they are making one. But what a Past! 
A Past of gramaphones, multi-millionaires, and the largest 
circulation in the world! I wonder what the Future of such 
a Past will be.” 

Another of the delights of an (English Spring is that one 
ever anon, though not always I allow, can let the logs burn low 
on the hearth, open all the windows, and admit the notes of the 
exhilarating music outside. “ Exhilaration no doubt,” says Lamia, 
resuming her observation of bird-life and conduct. ‘The song- 
thrushes, storm-cooks, and blackbirds, sing loudest and longest 
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in the early morning and late evening, and most appropriately. 
They chant battle-songs, trumpet-calls, sound fighting fifes 
and flutes, stimulating courage, and defying the foe. When 
these cease of a morning, the battle begins, and is carried on 
all through the day. When cwilight arrives, the combatants 
draw off to their tents in the trees, and shout insolent pzeans 
of victory. You like to persuade yourself they are love-songs 
sung expressly by masculine devotion to soothe and amuse 
the poor dear things otherwise engaged, sitting patiently on 
their nests. Don’t you believe it, It is not the habit of 
males anywhere to behave in any such way.” 

“But surely I have heard you say the contrary; and I 
should be astonished if your pattern poet has not pledged him- 
self to that opinion, in verse,” 

“Verse pledges a man to nothing,” she replied. ‘And, as 
for me, have I not told you more than once, that I believe 
a great many things I know to be not true?” 

With this closing remark, Lamia left me to my meditations, 
and found the Poet among the crocuses and now rapidly 
unsheathing daffodils under the oak; and, with him she will 
indulge, I have little doubt, in the sentiment she refuses to 
share with me. In justice to them, however, 1 must allow 
that, whenever some interesting rural sound or sight arrests 
their attention, they pause in their sympathetic dialogues, and 
devote to it minute attention, I can see from here what has 
attracted it at this moment. A couple of sparrow-hawks have 
settled on a Douglas pine near the oak. There! Away they 
go; far too wary to trust to the society of murderous man, 
though it is murder they themselves are bent on, the intended 
victims being the wood-pigeons that have during the last year 
or two ventured much nearer to the house and garden than 
usual, I cannot say why, unless it be that they are increasing 
in number, and are being crowded out in their accustomed 
resort in the neighbouring, but a little further-off elms, They 
will assuredly find little enough provender in the kitchen- 
garden, for everything they could attack is protected by pea- 
guards. AsI have said, many austerely devout lovers object 
to being married in Lent, but the partridges entertain no such 
scruple, pairing between them being one of the most interest- 
ing incidents of the austere season, and one is continually 
interrupting their honeymoon. As for the rooks at the back 
of the house, they are lapsing into comparative quiet, for they 
have finished their furnishing arrangements, during the making 
whereof they kept up continuous consultations, which Lamiade- 
clared remind her of certain chatterings, as she calls them, when 
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Veronica has summoned the maids to pull the furniture about, 
and give the rooms, as she thinks, a wholly new appearance. 
On these occasions, the Poet and I get into sad trouble, for we 
always fail to observe the important transformation that has 
taken place, and get soundly rated for our lack of observation. 
Yet, out-of-doors, I think we are both observant enough. 
The other day, when it was suggested that those same sparrow- 
hawks were probably seeing where they would set up house— 
the suggestion proceeded from one of that half of the popula- 
tion who are always anxious to bring on other folks’ nuptials 
as quickly as possible—the Poet observed that sparrow-hawks 
do not nest before June, probably from the evolved instinct 
that they need, for their domestic arrangements, as dense a 
leaf covering and protection as possible in the woods hard-by 
that we continually wander in, 

For let no one suppose that we ourselves are garden gaol- 
birds, and never get beyond self-complacent strolls round and 
round our narrow precincts. During the last month, the 
woods have been a daily haunt with us; for the woodlanders 
have been hard at work, and I know no more ‘ picturesque 
rural industry than theirs. It is so clean-looking, so whole- 
some, so illustrative of the many-sided craft of rustic industry. 
And every dozen years or so it opens out the lie of the ground 
where it takes place, and lets one see the ups-and-downs of 
tracts at other times concealed under a certain look of uni- 
formity. The timber, of course, is left alone till May, but 
everything else is cleared, and material is obtained for a 
dozen different useful purposes, There are the tall straight 
hop-poles to begin with. Then there are the “ use-poles,” cut 
into all sorts and sizes for stakes and “binders.” The material 
for the making of hurdles is set apart, and everything, till 
carted away, is stacked on the ground in the most orderly 
fashion. If you are a townsman—and, if you are, I have 
little doubt you think you know everything—do you know 
what a “ spile-fence” is ? 

‘‘T know no such word in the English language,” said a 
highly educated townsman to me the other day, when I named 
it. I suppose it is a local word,” he added, a touch con- 
temptuously. 

“Let us look in the dictionary,” I said, with the becoming 
humility of the rustic, 

We looked, and there the word was, as large as life, and its 
rootship with pile, with which my urban companion was ac- 
quainted, was duly set down, Spile-fences have come much 
into fashion about us of late. They are made of narrow but 
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substantial stakes of split wood, pointed and driven firmly into 
the ground at about a couple of inches apart, and linked to- 
gether near the top bystrong wire. They look very neat, and 
are perfectly effectual for a good many years, Then we must 
not forget the pea-sticks, for peas both edible and sweet, or 
those important things in the season of the Winter months, 
faggots for lighting fires and heating ovens. This is a fairly 
long catalogue of usefulness in the work of woodlanders, which 
likewise ministers to beauty as well as to utility. Wherever a 
wood is now being cleared in the manner I have described, 
next Spring the ground will be a forest of primroses, wind- 
flowers, and bluebells, Then—then—every recurring year, 
surely it is true as ever of the primroses : 


First you came by ones and ones, 
Lastly in battalions. 

Skirmish along hedge and bank, 
Turn old Winter’s wavering flank, 
Round his flying footsteps hover, 
Seize on hollow, ridge, and cover, 
Leave nor slope nor hill unharried, 
Till, his snowy trenches carried, 
O’er his sepulchre you laugh, 
Winter’s joyous epitaph. 


THE AUTHOR OF “ THE GARDEN THAT I LOVE,” 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE 
TRANSVAAL 


THE presence of General Botha at the Colonial Conference 
and his graceful and tactful speeches, coupled with the extra- 
ordinary sentimentality of a large portion of the British 
public, have tended to obscure what has just taken place 
in the Transvaal, greatly to the detriment of our fellow 
countrymen there. We are dimly conscious of the fact that 
the Boers obtained a majority at the recent Transvaal elections 
and that the “ Progressives” or British-Imperialist Party were 
defeated. But because General Botha is here, and has pro- 
fessed his loyalty to the British flag—and I do not for one 
moment question the sincerity of his profession so far as it 
goes—we hastily conclude that everything in the Transvaal is 
all right, and that we need not trouble ourselves any more about 
affairs in that Colony. This is very comforting; but having 
just returned from South Africa and having witnessed the 
election fight there I regret that I cannot subscribe to this 
optimistic view. Loyalty to the flag is all very well, but it is 
quite compatible with Boer ideals and methods of government 
—in fact, a Dutch Government from the Zambezi to Cape 
Town, with the British Fleet to protect it, has long been a Boer 
aspiration. General Botha himself is, I believe, an exceedingly 
honourable and straightforward Boer, who fought strenuously 
against us during the war and again at the recent elections, 
but his triumph is the triumph of Boer nationality and 
ideals over British nationality and ideals—in other words, the 
Transvaal elections were a political Majuba. 

In some lines published in the Standard at the time of the 
granting of the Transvaal Constitution Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
predicted exactly what would happen, After referring to the 
indifference of the British public to what the Radical Govern- 
ment at home was doing (‘‘England,” he says, “makes no 
sign ’’) he proceeded as follows: 
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At a great price you loosed the yoke 
’Neath which our brethren lay 

(Your dead that perished ere ’twas broke 
Are scarcely dust to-day). 

Think you ye freed them at that price ? 
Wake, or your toil is vain ! 

Our rulers jugglingly devise 

To sell them back again. 


Well they have done it. For the second time we have 
handed back the Transvaal to the Boers. General Botha is 
Premier ; General Smuts is Colonial Secretary. The pretence 
of a coalition with a “Moderate” British party disappeared 
with the defeat of Sir Richard Solomon. The two English- 
men actually admitted to the Minis'ry, Messrs. Hull and 
E. P. Solomon, are far more Dutch than British in their 
sympathies, and were returned chietly by Dutch votes as 
docile followers of Het Voik. The so-called “ Nationalist” 
party to which Mr. Solomon belongs represents a mere fraction 
of the British electorate. It is absolutely and literally true 
that the Bannerman Government have “ jugglingly devised ” to 
hand back the country and our own people there into the 
hands of the Boers. 

‘‘England makes no sign,” She made no sign when this 
Mancevure was devised, thanks to the hopeless paralysis of the 
Unionist party. She makes no sign now, thanks to this carnival 
of Colonial Conference. But are we going to remain for ever 
in false security ? Do we realise that what has occurred may 
mean the first step in the dissolution of the Empire? We have 
Dutch rule in the Transvaal. We shall certainly have it in a 
few months’ time in the Orange River Colony. We shall 
probably have it before many months are over in Cape Colony 
also after the next election there. Formal acknowledgment of 
the British flag will avail the Empire little, and our fellow 
countrymen out there even less, when South Africa is federated 
under the Boers. Then General Botha actually asks that a Boer 
Army be formed, and with British rifles and artillery, and so 
the Imperial garrison may be reduced, and the Radical 
Government assisted in its effurts at economy! When the 
elections were proceeding, the up-country Boers constantly 
asked their candidates : “‘ When are we going to have our rifles 
back?” Now it is to be done as a measure of Imperial 
Defence ! 

The results of the elections were enough to startle anybody. 
Though there is unduubtedly a British, or at least non-Dutch, 
majority in the Transvaal, Het Volk secured no less than 
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37 seats out of 69 inthe Legislative Assembly. Thus they 
have a clear majority of 5 over all other parties put together. 
The Progressives, the only really British party, which every 
man of British origin ought to have supported, have 21 
seats, or counting two Independents, who are expected to 
support them, 23. Labour boasts of three members ; the 
Nationalists have 6. The evil wrought by the Nationalists 
however cannot be estimated merely by the number of seats 
they obtained. In many constituencies they were able to 
divide the British vote and to let Het Volk in. They will 
probably live to regret their unpatriotic action, and will find 
themselves quietly dropped by the slim Dutchmen as being of 
no further use. 

Who is to blame for this deplorable result ? Principally the 
Bannerman Government. Reversing the policy of their 
predecessors, and in defiance of the terms of the Vereeniging 
Treaty, and also, it is believed, of the Report of their own West 
Ridgeway Commission, which, as containing “explosive,” material 
(explosive probably of them), they have never dared to publish, 
they gave responsible Government to the Transvaal before the 
country was ripe for it. Having done this, they deliberately 
interfered with the elections—I will not say so far as they 
decently could, for it was all most indecent—to secure the defeat 
of the Progressives. They caused Mr, Churchill’s speeches 
containing absolutely untrue statements about the Labour 
question, to be published by order, so as to affect the result. 
They actively supported the formation of the Nationalist party, 
and encouraged it by constantly suggesting Sir R. Solomon as 
the first Prime Minister, with a coalition of Dutch and 
““Moderate”’ Englishmen. But for the Home Government, with 
whom he was in almost daily touch during his visit to England 
just before the elections, Sir R. Solomon would probably not 
have joined the Nationalist party, and but for his accession the 
Nationalist party would have collapsed. 

Why have the home Government acted in this way? We 
who know what they are can easily supply the answer. To the 
Boers out there it is an insoluble riddle. ‘Is it true,” said a 
Boer farmer to a brother Boer on the High Veld, “ that Louis 
Botha is now to govern the country, and we can put back all 
our own friends again?” “ Quite true,” replied the other, “I 
really never thought,” said the first, “the English were such 
fools.” 

But we can supply the answer, and we know that the interests 
of the British colonists have been deliberately sacrificed to the 
exigencies of party politics at home. At least half the Radical 
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party are world-wide enemies of their own country, and the 
defeat of the British party in the Transvaal at the polls is only 
one degree less enjoyable than a British disaster by sea or land 
in war would be. Some of them quite honestly believe that 
the South African War was a wicked war, and they are now 
avowedly making “reparation” to the Boers. They rejoice to 
think that after the expenditure of 250 millions of pounds and 
21,000 lives, the British party can only muster twenty-one 
members. A thousand lives for every seat and over ten million 
pounds! What a splendid result! Others are not even 
animated by honest hatred of their own country, and are only 
concerned in holding their ill-gotten seats. In other words, 
what they have been aiming at is an anti-Chinese majority in 
the Transvaal, so that the coolies may be repatriated, and the 
Liberal party, may in Chinese phraseology, ‘save its face.” 
They have succeeded in getting their Boer majority, but it is 
by no means certain that the Chinese will therefore be sent away 
at once. It is true that before the Constitution was granted 
the Boer leaders were almost as anti-Chinese as Mr. Mackarness 
himself, and they put repatriation of the coolies at the termi- 
nation of their contracts into the Het Volk manifesto. But 
having got what they wanted they proceeded to change their 
tune, especially when addressing audiences on or near the Rand, 
For example, General Smuts, who is regarded as the brains of 
the party, and is the new Colonial Secretary,* stated over and 
over again that the Chinese must be kept until a substitute was 
found—a position which would satisfy the most ardent Pro- 
gressives. The contracts, however, begin to expire this month, 
and of coure no substitute has yet been found, There 
are altogether about 140,000 unskilled labourers on the 
mines, of whom 53,000 are Chinese, who work all the year 
round for three years, while the remainder are Kaffirs who 
come to work for eight months on the average, and then go 
away. Even assuming that they all return after eight months 


* At Wonderboom, his own constituency, General Smuts spoke as follows 
on January 2, 1907: “ Regarding the Chinese question, it was not their policy 
to take all the Chinese by the pigtails and throw them out of the country. 
They did not want to ruin the mines, They wanted to see the Chinese 
repatriated at the termination of their indentures and replaced by native 
labourers.” (N-.B. No suggestion of white substitutes.) ‘He had always 
stood by Het Volk’s policy, which was repatriate but replace. He was pre- 
pared to make a bargain and come to terms with the Progressives. If they 
took the aggregate number of natives employed on the mines as 80,000, he 
was prepared to agree that for every one, or five, or ten thousand additional 
natives supplied to the 80,000 at present employed as many Chinese should 
be sent out of the country.”—/Johannesburg Star, January 3, 1907. 
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holiday, a large assumption to make, it is obvious that to 
replace the 53,coo Chinese, more than twice as many Kaffirs 
would be required. Nobody supposes that anything like this 
number can be found—indeed, it is not probable that any 
material increase on the present number is possible, unless 
they are forced to work by coercive legislation, as some of 
the Boer candidates * suggested, thus establishing real slavery, 
which even the anti-Chinese fanatics at home wou!d hardly 
tolerate in order to accomplish their pet object. By the terms 
of the Constitution however, unless some fresh legislation is 
passed, the repatriation of the Chinese which begins a’ once 
will go on autcmatically as the contracts expire, wih the 
result that the mines employing them will close down, and thou- 
sands of white miners will lose their employment. I do not 
think that General Botha and his colleagues will venture to face 
the frightful unpopularity which such a result would produce, 
and some sort of temporary ordinance, at least permitting the 
renewal of the contracts, will have to be passed. What, then, 
will our Government do? Vetoa Het Volk ordinance? It is 
almost unthinkable. Not veto it? Then the Chinese stay, and 
the election pledges are broken. For the sake of this unhappy 
colony let us hope for the latter, and let the Chinese slavery lie 
work its own proper ruin on the Radical party. 

There never was a greater lie. Well fed, well housed, 
well paid, enjoying absolute liberty out of working hours, the 
Chinese on the Rand lead a life which unskilled workers in any 
part of the world may well envy. A more contented, happy- 
looking set of men I have never set eyes upon. You may see 
them any day, these slaves, riding bicycles along the Main Reef 
Road, wearing Panama hats, or driving about in Johannesburg 
incabs. Their chief fear is that they will be sent home at once 
against their will. When Mr, Winston Churchill’s celebrated 
notice offering State-aided repatriation was posted up in the 
Simmer and Jack compound (the largest on the Rand, with 4000 
coolies), it was torn down time after time, and can only be 
preserved now by havinga heavy iron grill put over it. As is 
well known, only 1 per cent. availed themselves of the terms 
offered in this proclamation, 99 per cent, preferring to remain 


* E.g., Mr. Van Blommestein, Het Volk candidate for Krugersdorp, who 
said on January 2, “he was not in favour of the immediate repatriation of the 
Chinese, because the source from which labour can be obtained is the natives, 
and the control of them had been retained by the Imperial Government. 
Consequently they could not legislate on such lines that latour could te ebtained 
from such sources.” This can only mean that the Boer plan would be to revert 
to the old system of taxing the natives into working. 
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“slaves.” It is true that there were a certain number of bad 
characters among the first batch of Chinese landed, who had 
been carelessly recruited chiefly from the Treaty ports; but 
these undesirables have now been sent home, and an excellent 
class of coolies has been obtained from up-country districts 
in Northern China. Their general conduct is exemplary. 
While I was at Johannesburg the Chinese New Year took 
place, and for two days there were holidays, and the town 
was thronged with Chinamen who were merry-making. Notan 
outrage, not a disturbance, absolutely no drunkenness, took 
place, I wish we could have as good a record in any English 
town on a Bank Holiday. The Chinese coolie, who, according 
to the Radical orator, is at one moment a slave closely confined 
(or, according to Mr. Lloyd George, “‘ chained”) in his com- 
pound, and the next a marauding free-booter wandering over 
the country seeking whom he may devour, is neither the one 
nor the other, but an exceilent and willing worker, who, unlike 
the imported Kaffir, spends most of his wages in the country.* 
Of the 24 million pounds’ worth of gold produced by the 
Transvaal mines last year, eight millions were the result of 
Chinese labour, and 8000 whites found employment as the 
direct consequence of their presence. 

But it may be said that the employment of men of coloured 
races, living in compounds, subject to lengthy terms of service 
and to close regulation and supervis‘on, constitutes a condition 
bordering upon slavery, and is a system against which our 
higher moral nature revolts, especially if the labourers are 
imported from outside. Such is the latest phase of Radical 
cant. Why was this not discovered before the importation 
of the Chinese? Putting on one side all instances in the 
British Empire outside South Africa (such as the much quoted 
British Guiana Ordinance), and confining ourselves to the sub- 
continent, this system has always been employed there, and 
hitherto without protest. Of the Kaffirs working on the Rand 
mines, whose numbers will have to be so greatly increased if 
the Chinese go, 75 per cent. are imported from Portuguese 
East Africa; they are indentured for a year, they live in 
compounds, they do not bring their women-folk, and they are 
kept under greater restraint than the Chinese. Why have the 
Radicals never protested against this? On the Kimberley 
diamond mines the Kaffirs are literally confined in their com- 
pounds from the beginning to the end of their contracts, the 

* Chinese wages at present amount to about £900,000 per annum. The 


Chinese spend at least half their wages in the country, so if they were sent 
away local store-keepers would lose nearly £500,000 a year. 
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compounds being connected by underground passages with 
the mine shafts, This approaches a condition of slavery far 
more nearly than anything which happens to the Chinese on 
the Rand, but when have the Radicals protested against it? 
As a matter of fact, there is no slavery here either, as is shown 
by the fact that the same men, well paid and treated as they 
are, come back for employment by De Beers over and over 
again. The only reason why the slavery cry was raised in the 
case of the Chinese was, as we know, that the Radical wire- 
pullers saw in it a splendid election cry. For the purpose of 
defeating the Unionists at the polls the most shameless lie, 
unparalleled in the history of party warfare, was invented, 
and the interests of South Africa were delikerately sacrificed. 
But the most disgraceful part of the whole business was the 
use made of the Bucknill Report on the charges of immorality 
in the Chinese compounds, It is well known that this report 
found the great majority of the charges unproved, and that the 
horrible vice complained of was confined to a very small per- 
centage of the coolies, all of whom have now been repatriated. 
Yet the report itself, like the Ridgeway report, is suppressed, 
while Mr. Mackarness and his friends are allowed to send 
garbled extracts to the Radical gutter press, even suggesting 
that the Chinese had introduced this vice to the Kaffirs. Alas! 
it is only too true that Kaffir morality is not immaculate in this 
respect, and never has been, and there is far more fear of the 
Kaffir tainting the Chinaman than of the Chinaman tainting the 
Kaffir, But again I ask, Why were not such objections to inden- 
tured labour thought of before the introduction of the Chinese ? 

During the General Election at home we used to hear a great 
deal about white unskilled labour, and the suggestion was 
freely made that the wicked mining magnates had deliberately 
introduced the Chinese in order to get done on the cheap by 
coloured people work which Englishmen could do quite well. 
The white labour argument had great weight with the British 
working classes. Now, one of the most remarkable features 
of the Transvaal elections was that this argument was hardly 
mentioned at all, General Smuts and the Het Volk candidates 
always suggested a Kaffir substitute for the Chinese, if such 
could be found. Mr.J.B. Robinson, after having apparently 
humbugged the home Government into believing he was going 
to start a “ white mine,” confined himself at Johannesburg to 
statements as to the possibility of getting sufficient Kaffirs. 
Only Mr. Cresswell, whose disastrous experiment* would have 


* During Mr. Cresswell’s experiment the Company lost £3966 in stoping 
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ruined the Village Main Reef Mine if it had been persisted in, 
and which brought down very greatly the wages paid to the 
skilled whites, and who was himself defeated at the election, 
even though he carefully selected a non-mining constituency 
to fight, and Mr, Wybergh, who got in accidentally through a 
split vote on the other side, advocated white unskilled labour. 
No other candidate ventured to support any such proposal. To 
anybody who has been in South Africa the reason is clear 
enough. In the first place all unskilled work there is done by 
coloured people, and a white man who undertakes it demeans 
himself, so to speak, and loses caste. In a country where 
coloured men greatly outnumber the whites, it is absolutely 
essential that the latter should maintain their superiority, and 
they cannot do this if they undertake ‘‘ Kaffir work.” This 
may be difficult for people at home to understand, but it lies 
at the root of the whole question. No doubt it would be far 
better if South Africa were a white man’s country from 
top to bottom, as Australia is. But it has never been so, 
and probably never could be, having regard to the largeness of 
the native population. In any case let it not be supposed that the 
wicked Randlords introduced the system. The first Dutchsettlers 
originated it ; finding the natives in the country they made use of 
them, first as slaves, and when slavery was abolished by the 
British Government (an action which the Boers deeply resented, 
and which was the cause of the first great trek), employing them 
at a wage for every kind of manual labour, In the next place 
the cost of living, and in consequence the rate of wages, for 
white men is so high in South Africa that if whites were em- 
ployed instead of coloured men to do the unskilled work 
the majority of the mines would have to close down, 
It would not be a case of not earning dividends on inflated 
capitals for greedy shareholders, it would simply be that 
every sovereign got out of the ground would cost more 
than a sovereign to get, Be it remembered that gold-mining 
is unlike other industries, in which an increase in the cost of 
production catises a rise in price; the price of the product of 
a gold mine is always the same, whatever the cost, In 
the case of the majority of the Rand mines the grade of the 
ore is low, and they could not be worked at a profit without 
cheap unskilled labour. Now the average Kaffir or Chinaman 


contracts alone in five months; and the average wage of the skilled miners 
was reduced to £12 17s. 6d. a month. It is now over £40. The present 
manager, thovgh employing fewer whites than Mr. Cresswell, is paying them 
£2c00 a month more in wages. Mr. Cresswell’s unskilled whites only stayed 
at the mine thirty-one days on the average. 
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earns about 1s. 6d. a day, to which must be added his board 
and lodging. The white man, in order to live at all in decency, 
must receive at least 8s. to 10s.a day. From these figures it 
will be clear how enormously the labour bill would be increased 
if white men were substituted for the Chinese, even if 
the whites proved themselves to be far superior workers, 
If white unskilled labour were made compulsory, instead of 
Chinese or Kaffir labour, about three-quarters of the mines 
would have to close down at once, a result which probably 
not even the most fanatical Radical in the House of Commons 
would desire to see, 

It would be amusing, if the matter were not so serious, to 
note the various phases, many of them contradictory, through 
which the anti-Chinese agitation has passed. First, there was 
the slavery cry. Then came the greatly exaggerated outrages ; 
every one of which, however trivial, was recorded in the news- 
papers, while Kaffir outrages passed unnoticed ; just as at home 
every accident due in any way to a motor-car is trumpeted 
forth, while the far more numerous horse-accidents are dis- 
creetly veiled. Next there was the Bucknill Report. The 
possibility of white labour as a substitute has long been dis- 
carded, and now it is that there is plenty of Kaffir labour to be 
got, but that the Witwatersrand Native Labour Association, a 
body which recruits labour for the mines on a co-operative 
plan, and distributes it according to individual needs, delibe- 
rately limits the supply in order to make a case for the Chinese. 
This is the last product of Mr, Churchill’s imagination. Now 
in the six years of its existence up to the end of 1906 the W.N.L.A. 
spent no less a sum than {1,200,000 in its operations, and 
recruited 424,404 natives. This hardly looks like stopping 
the supply, nor indeed is it easy to see why the mine-owners 
should go to the cost of bringing labour all the way from China 
if they could get it in South Africa, A great point has been made 
of the so-called monopoly of the W.N.L.A. The monopoly 
merely amounts to this, that the Portuguese Government 
objected to competitive recruiting by labour touts in its terri- 
tory as being very bad for the natives, who were practically 
sold to the highest bidder; and consequently they would only 
grant a licence to recruit to one body, the W.N.L.A. The 
monopoly only extended to Portuguese territory—and now 
this vicious touting system has been revived there by the 
Radical Government, who have persuaded the Portuguese to 
grant a special licence to Mr. J. B. Robinson, thus securing to 
him, their pet Randlord (who, by the way, is one of the very few 
of his class who actually lives in Park Lane), a special privilege, 
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which they refused even to try to obtain for the other mining 
groups when they applied last autumn. 

I could multiply instances, if space permitted, of the blind 
hatred with which the Home Government has pursued the 
mining industry, harassing it at every turn. At the present 
moment, notwithstanding increased output and dividends, the 
progress of the industry is arrested, development work is 
stopped, and thousands of men in Johannesburg are out of 
work, because the uncertainty as to the labour-supply in the 
future prevents investors from putting fresh capital into the 
mines. The change of Government at home exercised a sort 
of blighting influence all over the country. Yet this industry 
is the very life-blood not only of the Transvaal but of the 
whole of South Africa. The farmer, the store-keeper, the rail- 
ways, the ports and harbours, all alike depend upon the mines, 
to say nothing of professional men of every class. If the 
mines closed down, the Central South African, the Cape 
Government, and the Natal Railways, or the greater part of 
them, would have to close down jtoo. Of the total exports 
from the Transvaal in 1906, the products of the mines (gold, 
diamonds, and coal, the last-named a small item comparatively) 
accounted for 95 per cent. of the value; in the Cape Colony 
they were 84 per cent., andin Natal 61 percent. Imports tell 
a similar tale, and the various ports of the sub-continent—Cape 
Town, Port Elizabeth, East London, Durban, and Lorenzo 
Marquez—are all engaged, as are the railways which serve 
them, in vigorous competition for the trade tothe Rand. This 
great industry has now been handed over to the control of men 
who—until quite recently, at all events—professed themselves 
to be hostile to its development, and our Government is pre- 
pared to cripple the labour-supply upon which it depends for 
the sake of a party advantage. 

What then is likely to happen? Prophecy is always 
dangerous and I forbear, I have, however, already given 
reasons why I think it is improbable that the Boer Ministry will 
insist absolutely on the immediate repatriation of the Chinese. 
They will most likely allow the temporary renewal of the con- 
tracts—but this is not sufficient, for nobody knows how many 
of the Chinese after three years’ absence will be willing to 
renew for another three years, and provision should be made 
for wastage due to non-renewal and other causes. The Boers, 
however, though they do not wish it to be supposed that they are 
the enemies of the mines, are opposed to too great a develop- 
ment, as this would mean an increase in the British popula- 
tion, which it is their object rather to reduce so as to make 
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sure of another majority at the next election. Their idea is to 
keep the industry going just sufficiently to provide the 
necessary revenue for the Government. If only the granting 
of full responsible government had been delayed a few 
more years (as was intended under Mr, Lyttelton’s constitu- 
tion) the British supremacy would have been assured. And 
for whatever concessions on the Chinese question the Boers do 
make, it is certain that they will exact their price. It may be 
some educational measure calculated to make Dutch the 
language of the rising generation. Or it may be the distribu- 
tion of large additional sums among the old burghers by way 
of compensation for the war—British settlers, of course, obtain- 
ing nothing. Then there is the Dutch Federation of South 
Africa, and the formation of the Boer Army already alluded 
to. In any case our fellow countrymen, the British in the 
Transvaal, will be sufferers, as they always are. This is 
where the seriousness of the situation becomes apparent. We 
talk about our splendid magnanimity. We boast that no 
nation on earth but ours would have granted self-government 
to a defeated enemy within five years of the war. No, no 
other nation would. No other nation would have committed 
such an act of folly from the Imperial standpoint, nor of 
betrayal from the point of view of our own Colonists, Ours 
is the magnanimity—they have to suffer for it. They who 
live on the spot, and who have trusted to British words, are 
for the second time handed over to their old enemies before 
there has been time for reconciliation, We have deliberately 
struck a knock-down blow at a rising British community. We 
may muddle through, as we have muddled through before—but 
if we lose South Africa—and be it remembered that we have 
strained our Colonists’ loyalty to the breaking-point—the 
responsibility will be with Sir H. Campbell-Bannerman and 
his colleagues, 
A GRIFFITH BOSCAWEN, 


P.S.—Since the above was written, the Imperial Government 
have announced that they have guaranteed a loan of five millions 
for the Transvaal, an unprecedented step in the case of a self- 
governing Colony. This is simply part of the anti-Chinese 
policy. Assuming that the money was wanted—and the 
objects mentioned by General Botha, viz., railway extension, 
irrigation and the establishment of a Land Bank, are in them- 
selves excellent, provided all classes in the country share in the 
benefit derived from them—it must be remembered that the only 
security for the loan are the mines, Had the Transvaal 
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Government gone to the open market for such a loan, they 
would naturally have been met at once with a request for 
satisfactory assurances on the Labour question. The Home 
Government of course made no such request, in fact the only 
assurance they asked for was probably that the Chinese should 
be repatriated as soon as possible. Thus again they seek to 
strike a blow at the one great industry of the Transvaal in 
order to escape from the difficulty in which they placed them- 
selves by their reckless election pledges, and they grant to 
the Transvaal a financial advantage which they deny to every 
other Colony. 


THE INFLUENCE OF FLESH-EATING 
ON ENDURANCE 


SOME AMERICAN EXPERIMENTS 


A FEW articles on the momentous subject of the qualities of 
foods best calculated to promote health and efficiency have 
appeared from time to time in this Review, and Dr. Haig, Mrs, 
Earle, and the Hon, Neville Lytton have been amongst those 
who thus endeavoured to focus public attention. But though 
the case they presented evoked a considerable amount of 
interest and argument and has certainly not been without its 
influence on medical opinion, there has been the usual tendency 
to let a matter of real importance be “snowed under” by the 
crowding events of private and national life, 

Fortunately this is not the habit of science. Once set 
on a trail no Red Indian follows it with more unhurrying 
and patient persistence, and since within the last few years it 
has become evident to the scientific mind that many of our 
settled convictions (or rather habits) where dietary matters are 
concerned are so mistaken as to involve not infrequently grave 
danger and distress, investigation is proceeding without noise 
or advertisement, but with progressive results of great public 
consequence. 

It is my intention to commend to the general consideration 
some such interim results, collected in the late experiments at 
Yale University by Professor Irving Fisher. In common with 
some other persons interested in dietary research, I had 
the pleasure of collecting data for a section of his work from 
many persons and countries, and I understand from him that 
a series of pamphlets embodying the conclusions drawn 
from experiences thus observed and tabulated will follow 
the pamphlet now under consideration which gives its name 
to my paper. 

It can scarcely be supposed that such experiments are of 
merely academic interest. As a matter of fact they touch life 
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at every point when they raise doubts as to the wisdom of our 
general system of nutrition. This is a matter of political 
economy. The price of the loaf shakes Governments and 
precipitates revolution, and the depopulation of rural districts 
is largely determined by causes that figure in the housekeeper’s 
weekly budget. It is a scientific matter, for right and wrong 
foods build up the mental structure of manhood and woman- 
hood in ways beginning at last to be associated with the physical 
processes so dimly understood in past times. It is a medical 
matter, and this I differentiate from science on account of the 
empirical nature of much medical knowledge and its still wide- 
spread indifference to dietetic investigation, It is a matter of 
morals, for the wrongly fed body is apt to develop the wrong 
impulses. In fact (to sum up) there is no part of life which 
dietetic knowledge does not concern, from the beginning to an 
end which may be more or less distant according to the 
measure of a healthy way of living. 

Professor Irving Fisher’s experiments must be regarded asa 
continuation of those undertaken by Professor Chittenden at 
Yale, and now well known to the scientific world from his book 
entitled Physiological Economy in Nutrition. His conclusions 
will be alluded to later, in common with one or two other 
theories which have guided dietetic investigation. 

I quote largely from an article of Professor Fisher’s 
appearing in the Yale Medical Journal for March g, but I must 
premise my quotations by making it clear that his were not 
trials of strength, but of endurance—two things which are far 
from synonymous. Professor Fisher’s definition is that the 
strength of a muscle is measured by the utmost force it can 
exert once; its endurance by the number of times it can repeat 
a given exertion within its strength. The repetition of such 
exertion is finally stopped by the reduction of the strength of 
the muscle until it is unable to perform further. Thus 
endurance may be expressed in terms of loss of strength, and 
these experiments were undertaken to determine whether the 
flesh-eater or the abstainer from meat loses strength more 
rapidly, other things being equal. I insist on this definition of 
endurance, because I believe it has hitherto been found that 
for rapid exertion of strength, or what may be called a quick 
spurt, the advantage has often been on the side of those 
nourished on the purin-containing foods which are known to be 
highly stimulating in their effects. Since I shall allude to the 
low proteid and purin-free dietaries, it may be well to define 
both for the benefit of those unacquainted with dietetic ter- 
minology. 
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The nutritive constituents of food are classified, roughly 
speaking, as proteids, albuminoids, carbohydrates, fats, and 
mineral matters. The function of building up and repairing 
body tissue is fulfilled by the proteids and mineral matters, 
the proteids being represented chiefly in such foods as meat, 
fish, cheese, lentils, &c., which contain them in relatively large 
quantities, 

The carbohydrates (sugar and starch), with the fats (oil, 
butter, and so forth), are sources of potential energy. The 
proteids also contribute energy, but in a lesser degree—a pound 
of butter, for instance, being worth about three times as much 
as a pound of cheese in the production of energy ; while cheese, 
as a source of building material, is immensely superior, I 
condense Dr. Hutchison’s definitions. It will be seen that the 
problem of dietetics is that of distributing and allotting these 
food-functions in the best interests of the body, and that a low 
proteid diet is one where the chief proteid-containing foods are 
very sparingly used, or where those containing proteids in re- 
latively smaller amounts are substituted. 

The purin bodies are, on the other hand, the results of the 
daily wear and tear of cell constituents. Briefly, they are 
waste products on their way to excretion, and they occur widely 
in food-stuffs, and are present in especially large quantity in 
meat, meat extracts, and the glandular organs frequently eaten. 
They are found also in tea, coffee, and cocoa. I have not 
space either for lists or analyses, and it must suffice to say that 
certain foods contain only traces of the purins, and that diet- 
aries can be constructed almost entirely free of these waste 
products. Such dietaries are called “ purin-free,” and form 
(in Dr. Walker Hall’s words) “a valuable means of withholding 
purin substances from the body while allowing the provision 
of a diet at once digestible, easily absorbed, and capable of 
maintaining nitrogenous equilibrium,” 

Having thus cleared the ground we may proceed. 

The experiment consisted of endurance tests on 49 persons 
representing two contrasted types of dietetic habits, athletes 
accustomed to a high-proteid and full-flesh dietary ; athletes 
accustomed to a low-proteid and non-flesh dietary ; and lastly 
sedentary persons taking a low-proteid and non-flesh dietary, 

The men were Yale students and instructors, and some of 
the physicians, nurses and employees of the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium, an institution where the non-flesh dietary is 
rigorously maintained. All of these latter, except one, had 
abstained from flesh-foods for from four to twenty years, and five 
had never eaten such foods, The exception had abstained for 
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two years. The other subjects were accustomed to eat meat two 
or three times daily, in the usual manner, and their nitrogen 
excretion was about 18 to 24 grams per kilogram of body 
weight. 

The word “abstainer ” is used throughout to indicate those 
who were not meat-eaters, but it is relative as far as three of 
the group were concerned ; one of the three taking flesh-foods 
once a week, one in small amounts four times a week, and one 
“ about as much as one chop once a day.” 

Two comparisons were planned, one between flesh-eating 
athletes and abstaining athletes, and the second between flesh- 
eating athletes and abstaining sedentary workers. This, it 
will be seen, is a heavy handicap for the latter, sedentary men 
having as a rule much less endurance than men in training, 
But a handicap was desired, that the abstainers’ test might be 
the more severe and decisive, and three simple endurance 
tests were thus employed, 

The first was holding the arms horizontally as long as 
possible ; the second deep knee bending, and the third leg 
raising with the subject lying on his back. All these were 
made before witnesses, but there were fewer tests for leg- 
raising and deep knee bending than for holding the arms 
horizontally, in consequence of their proving to be unexpectedly 
painful both at the time and in their after effects. 

The first comparison (arm-holding) shows a great superiority 
on the side of the abstainers. Even the maximum record of 
the flesh-eaters was barely more than half the average of the 
abstainers. Only two of the 15 flesh-eaters succeeded in holding 
their arms out for more than fifteen minutes, whereas 22 
of the 32 abstainers surpassed this, None of the flesh-eaters 
reached half an hour, while 15 of the 32 abstainers exceeded 
this, And of these 32, nine exceeded an hour, four exceeded 
two hours, and one exceeded three hours. 

In the deep knee bending, Professor Fisher takes the 
number 325 as a standard. Of the nine flesh-eaters only 
three surpassed this figure, while of the 21 abstainers 17 sur- 
passed it. Only one of the nine flesh-eaters reached 1000, as 
against six of the 21 abstainers. None of the former surpassed 
2000 as against two of the latter. In the leg-raising contest 
the flesh-eaters did better, yet not so well as their opponents, 
The highest record for the abstainers is r000 times, and that 
this was not near their Jimit is evidenced by the repetition of 
the performance on each of several successive days. In the 
one flesh-eater who surpassed this it was evident from his state 
of fatigue that he could not have repeated the performance on 
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the next day as did his rival. Both these men had made a 
speciality of developing their abdominal muscles, Professor 
Fisher at this point raises the question of vegetarian esprit de 
corps as possibly influencing results. There can be no doubt 
that zeal for a cause and determination to prove a proposition 
are potent factors in exciting the spirit which makes for 
victory. But this possibility was kept in view, and the Yale 
students (flesh-eaters) were stimulated by a judicious use of 
their College pride, and the knowledge that their achievements 
would be recorded as tests of Yale athletes, Professor Fisher 
was able therefore to conclude that the “ Yale spirit” appeared 
to be as efficacious in this direction as any vegetarian spirit 
could be, 

He mentions in this connection that a six-year-old son of 
one of the Battle Creek doctors, hearing of his father’s test, 
tried holding his little arms out and did not drop them until 
forty-three minutes had elapsed. He adds that it would of 
course be absurd to attribute to the child any effort to 
vindicate ‘‘ vegetarianism.” It was only the pain which 
induced him to drop his arms, and undoubtedly it required a 
much less degree of pain to produce this effect in his case 
than in the case of an adult. 

The question of pain brings us to another interesting point, 
Professor Fisher states that the pain experienced by the 
abstainers in the arm-holding test was less than that felt by 
the flesh-eaters, and therefore provides further evidence of 
iheir muscular superiority, With the flesh-eaters the pain in 
the deltoid came early and remained, though with fluctuations, 
to the end. With the abstainers the pain began later and 
fluctuated more widely. One, feeling very little pain for two 
hours, kept the arms up for three hours and twenty minutes. 
Nor was this the limit of his endurance, for the arms were not 
trembling even at the end, although there had been a good 
deal of pain for the previous half-hour, Still other evidence, 
proceeds Professor Fisher, is found in the after effects, For 
arm-holding these were slight in both classes, The painful 
effects of the deep knee bending were, however, far more 
marked jn the flesh-eaters than in the abstainers, 

Thus among the abstainers, those who held two of the three 
highest records (1800 and 2400) were not incapacitated. The 
former (an athlete) took a run on the track of the gymnasium 
after his performance and a long walk afterwards, The latter, 
a male nurse at the Battle Creek Sanitarium, continued his 
duties and had little stiffness. But among the flesh-eaters 
G. K. had reached his limit at 254 times, and was then unable 
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to risefrom a stooping posture. He had to be carried down- 
stairs and was incapacitated for several days. C.S. M. again 
was seriously alarmed about his condition for two weeks. He 
fainted after 502 deep knee bendings. And W. J. H., a long 
distance runner, was so stiff and sore that his trainers feared 
that he would be unable to compete in races planned for some 
weeks later. He was, however, eventually able to do so, 

I will now briefly give the averages in each test. 

For the arm-holding, the flesh-eating athletes’ average was 
ten minutes ; for the abstaining athletes it was thirty-nine 
minutes, and for the sedentary abstainers sixty-four minutes, 

For the deep knee bending, the flesh-eating athletes’ average 
was 383 times ; that of the abstaining athletes was 927, and 
that of the sedentary abstainers 535. 

For the leg-raising, the flesh-eating athletes’ average was 
279 times, that of the abstaining athletes 288, and that of the 
sedentary abstainers 74. I should mention that only one 
competed in the last section. 

Professor Fisher then proceeds to eliminate factors other 
than dietetic which might discount these surprising results. 

The first is exercise, that most important means of producing 
endurance. But this is disqualified as a hypothesis from the 
fact that the sedentary abstainers surpassed the exercising 
flesh-eaters. The former were in most cases physicians, and, 
with few exceptions, in the habit of spending their day in 
their offices. This was the case even with Dr. J., who reached 
the record of 1225 in deep knee bending. 

Nor can we attribute the result to more leisure or time for 
sleep. Here the advantage was all on the side of the meat- 
eaters, who as students had more freedom, and as athletes were 
making every effort to keep good hours and live on hygienic 
lines for the sake of the contests for which many of them were 
training. Among the sedentary group of the abstainers the 
opposite conditions applied, Several of the physicians had 
night duty or for other reasons were on short sleep. Professor 
Fisher states that it was in consequence of his noticing their 
unusual capacity for long hours that these tests were under- 
taken, and that similar comments had been made by other 
observers, including several physicians. He gives as an 
instance the observations of a Yale instructor and physician 
who had many abstainers in his summer classes from the 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. His experience had been that these 
men did all the work which the others accomplished, and two 
hours extra daily. 

Nor could the difference be attributed to superiority of 
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physique. The flesh-eaters here had the initial advantage. 
The abstainers were in most cases (as far as they consisted of 
men from the Sanitarium) ex-invalids. Two had had in years 
past tuberculosis of the lungs, one had had hip disease, another 
typhoid fever, &c. 

Alcohol and tobacco, Professor Fisher thinks, may also be 
dismissed from the reckoning, inasmuch as the flesh-eating 
athletes being in training were, for the time at least, practically 
abstaining from their use. 

Here I| venture to differ with Professor Fisher’s conclusion. 
In the experience of many observers the effects of alcohol and 
tobacco are far from being as transitory as he indicates, and 
men who merely discontinue their use during a period of train- 
ing are by no means in the favourable position of those who 
habitually abstain. 

With regard to the fresh air factor he informs us that there 
also the flesh-eaters had the advantage. Nor must it be for- 
gotten that four of the abstainers were Yale men and that they 
showed as great a superiority to the flesh-eaters as did the 
twenty-eight Battle Creek abstainers. He is therefore brought 
to the conclusion that this superiority must eventually be attri- 
buted to the difference in diet, and proceeds to consider the 
essential dietetic factors. 

The Battle Creek competitors not only abstain from flesh 
and also from tea, coffee, and condiments, but their daily 
proteid intake is considerably lower than that of the average 
meat-eater. Thus, says Professor Fisher, the contrast in respect 
to the use of flesh is also associated with a contrast as regards 
the amount of proteid. It is possible, therefore, that their 
great endurance may be explained on this ground, and not on 
the ground of abstention from flesh fey se. Yet evidence based 
on other data would seem to show that both low proteid and 
flesh abstention are favourable to endurance, 

From the whole experiment Professor Fisher draws the 
following conclusions ; 

First—Of the three groups compared, the large flesh-eaters 
showed far less endurance than the abstainers, even when the 
latter were leading a sedentary life. A fortiori must the large 
flesh-eaters of a sedentary type be inferior in endurance to 
abstainers. 

Second.—In view of (1) the great extent of the superiority 
shown, (2) the heavy handicap imposed on the abstainers and 
(3) the absence of other known factors to account for their 
superiority, it is improbable that this superiority can be 
explained away by adventitious circumstances, 
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Third.—It is possible that the superiority of the abstainers 
is due to the absence of flesh-foods or to the use of a smaller 
amount of proteid, or to both, as well as to the abstention from 
tea, coffee, and condiments, 

Professor Fisher then reviews some of the theories proposed 
to account for this diminution of endurance under the system 
of high proteid or flesh-eating nutrition. He dwells upon 
that .f Dr. Haig, who has long maintained that abstainers 
have he greater endurance, especially if they abstain from all 
the o her uric-acid producing foods such as eggs, beans, peas, 
aspar gus, and mushrooms. Whilst allowing, says Professor 
Fisher, that many of his theories have been overthrown, his 
claims for the advantages of a purin-free—or, at any rate, a 
fleshless dietary—have received much corroboration. Accord- 
ing to Dr. Haig uric acid interferes with endurance by 
making the blood viscous, whereby it becomes difficult for 
the heart to pump it through the capillaries, and hence an 
increase of blood-pressure. Observation has certainly shown 
that persons possessing great endurance often have low blood- 
pressure, and this was demonstrated among the subjects of the 
experiment under consideration, 

There is then the more general theory that flesh-foods 
contain fatigue poisons, which aggravate the action of the 
fatigue poisons produced in the body. 

And finally there is Professor Chittenden’s theory, based 
on former Yale experiments, and expounded in his book, 
Physiological Economy in Nutrition. Fat and carbohydrate 
when consumed give off merely carbonic acid gas and 
water, both easily eliminated, the one as a gas, the other as 
liquid, 

Proteid, however, produces crystalline waste products, of 
which uric acid is one. The theory is that these midway 
products of metabolism somehow produce fatigue, and 
Chittenden concluded that a dietary poor in proteid offeted 
the best security for improved health and sustained power of 
endurance. He had apparently no bias in favour of a system 
of abstinence from meat, but it is evident in studying the 
tables of foods consumed by the subjects of his experiments 
that from the necessity of providing a low proteid dietary 
there was an almost unconscious gravitation towards absti- 
nence from meat, a food presenting proteid in concentrated 
form. This circumstance naturally attracted attention, nor 
could it escape notice that the men on this reduced and (in 
some cases) wholly meatless dietary gained in health, strength 
and power of endurance, and suffered no unhealthy loss of 
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weight during the six months of observation. The question 
was thus left open as to whether the benefits resulted from the 
dietary as a meatless one or as one containing comparatively 
little proteid, and this question certainly appears to be nearer 
an answer as the result of the Fisher investigations, Pro- 
fessor Fisher concludes with a regret that the scientific interest 
of these questions should have been obscured by a vegetarian 
fanaticism which has done much to defeat its own ends, and 
also by the fact that many who have attempted the non-flesh 
diet have thereby made themselves ill and have [therefore 
pronounced against it. He points out that this failure is 
usually due to the fact that meat is a highly peptogenic food, 
and when it is suddenly cut off the stomach misses an accus- 
tomed stimulus, rather than to an insufficiency of proteid. 

In concluding my quotations from this very important 
article, 1 wish to make a few comments. My experience of 
practical dietaries has been extensive, since for some years I 
have had correspondence on a large scale and from many 
parts of the world on the subject—some of it ignorant and 
blundering enough, some of it full of keen observation and 
the scientific spirit (in so far as science can yet be applied), but 
all of it bearing the value of experiment, I have also had the 
advantage of being in touch with some of those few investigators 
who are patiently endeavouring to unravel the admitted diffi- 
culties implicit in the nature of the case. 

I feel very strongly that a matter of this public importance 
is not sufficiently considered in England, and that we should 
not be deriving our advancing knowledge from experiments 
made in other countries, For, however ably presented to us, 
these cannot have the convincing value of personal and local 
observation. Why, if Yale is sufficiently public-spirited to 
undertake and submit to these tests, might not Oxford and 
Cambridge do the same? Why, indeed, should not such 
experiments be carried out in many parts of the country, and 
under every condition of class and of nourishment? The 
Yale observations should be extended to many sorts of employ- 
ment, and to both sexes, nor should children of varying ages 
be omitted. The latter would be of especial interest, their 
proteid requirements being complicated by the necessities of 
growth and development. Tests for mental clearness and 
brainwork must also be established, and I mention this es- 
pecially because so many of my correspondents dwell upon 
the mental clarity and the sharper distinction of the processes 
of ratiocination gained after some years of life on the low 
proteid intake, They lay stress also upon the absence of 
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“ brain fag,” and especially on the disappearance of the head- 
ache tendency in brainworkers. If this were the only aspect 
of the case it would invite the closest inquiry, but when at the 
same time men working as dock labourers, miners, and in 
factories assert that their strength, endurance, and health have 
alike increased on the low proteid intake (and this is a frequent 
feature in my correspondence), it becomes obvious, I think, 
that such questions having been raised must be answered both 
for the good of the State and that of the individual. 

Again, why have we not in England anything comparable to 
the Battle Creek Sanitarium (so often mentioned by Professor 
Fisher), with its splendid staff of nurses and physicians and 
systematised diet and water therapeutics? I am not ignorant 
of the many useful little institutions sparsely scattered through 
the country, but they are comparatively unknown, and are 
often run on lines which do not command general confidence 
and appreciation, Not only is Battle Creek a sanitarium, but 
it contains also a laboratory for experiments and invention of 
foods to take the place of the animal foods in common use. 
There may be point in a remark made by its head, Dr. Kellogg, 
when on some one remarking that he worked like a horse, 
“ Perhaps it is because I eat like a horse,’ said he, 

The fact certainly remains that in this country it takes some 
unusual strength of character to make these dietary experiments 
for oneself. There is no outside assistance, and my experience 
convinces me that serious mistakes are often made by those 
who attempt them, It is, moreover, not solely a question of 
diet. Warmth and fresh air are also important factors, nor 
do even these exhaust the category. But diet is the funda- 
mental, and I plead for an English Battle Creek and for 
English experiments to substantiate and carry yet further the 
Yale additions to our dietary knowledge. 

My own belief has long been that the solution of the prob- 
lem will eventually be found in a combination of the low- 
proteid and fleshless dietaries. I have seen as unfortunate 
results follow a high proteid vegetarian and purin-free way of 
living as can be found on any flesh-eating system, and in a 
somewhat wide expcrience I have vbserved that the best results 
are attained by a low-proteid and purin-free dietary, assisted 
by abstinence from tea, coffee, cocoa, and condiments, Care 
must be taken to consider the ordinary rules of health, and 
there is much yet to be learnt about the use and abuse of 
the starch foods, whilst I have seen reason fully to endorse 
Professor Metchnikoft’s remark about the dangers of cookery 
as an art, and that of Professor Ray Lankester upon the dis- 
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advantages inherent in our habit of regarding eating as a social 
function. I begin, indeed, to believe that the attainment of 
health is a simpler matter than was supposed, and that most of 
our troubles are of our own making. 

Of course there can be no doubt as to the importance of 
such questions. We may dispute as to whether degeneracy 
does or does not obtain in these islands, but if it be even 
admitted that the general ratio of health is stationary the state 
of affairs would still cause anxiety when the general progress 
in knowledge and its practical application are remembered. 

The defective we certainly have with us, and his abounding 
presence may have more to do with the Nietzschian “ sick will” 
than, as a people, we would readily admit. Our standard of 
health is at all events miserably low. Man as he should be is 
healthy, happy, long-lived, and, on certain lines, moral and 
independent of stimulant, and there is nothing in his bodily 
structure to prevent his being any and all of these, The de- 
fective is the man who departs from this type of humanity. 
He may be merely unhealthy or immoral, or dependent upon 
alcohol, tobacco, or drugs for power to accomplish his daily 
round, or for such measure of good temper, nerves, and equa- 
bility as he possesses) How common are these conditions, 
how lightly considered and taken as a matter of course are 
many of them! Yet such aman is a defective and a hindrance 
to the best interests of the race. He has not the free exercise 
of his will, for illness perverts it, or his faculties are controlled 
by influences stronger than he, He falls short of one or 
many of the qualities which are the measure of human capacity. 

Our standard is certainly at fault. We call a man healthy 
if he is not actually ill, temperate if he is only a slave to some 
habit which does not inflict immediate and poignant suffering 
upon himself or his family. But is this all we demand from 
life, or life from us? This is but a negative policy, taking it 
at its best. By health should be understood the state of 
radiant energy, that full joy of living, seldom known in youth 
and (under ordinary conditions) never in later life. And as 
far as temperance is concerned, the moderate drinker, the 
moderate smoker might well remember that there are other 
habits of life admitting no dispute as to their healthfulness 
which cannot offer a dubious example to the young, and will 
certainly establish no tyranny over the will. 

It is a grave misfortune that the idea of progress is in most 
minds associated with departure from a very simple way of 
living, and that it is believed that the race where the adjuncts 
and appurtenances of life are multiplied is necessarily the most 
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advanced and civilised. A sorrowful experience should have 
taught us better by this time. 

This may all seem a large structure to be reared on the 
basis of these simple experiments at Yale, but they do not 
stand alone, and to those who watch the progress of dietary 
knowledge, it has for some time become clear that we are on 
the eve of necessary alterations in our manner of living. 
That any reasoned change will have far more important and 
far-reaching effects both in health and disease than can now 
be imagined, may be described as almost a certainty. 


LILY HODGKINSON. 


THE UNEMPLOYED GENTLEMAN 


I USE the word “ gentleman” in its broadest sense. I mean it 
to include not merely the man of gentle birth, but the man 
who has been brought up to consider himself what, for want 
of a better word, we nowadays call a gentleman, and who prob- 
ably has been educated at one or other of our public schools. 


There probably never has been a time [the organiser of one of the 
principal agencies in London for finding work for unemployed gentlemen 
said to me the other day] when so many men of good education and good 
social standing, the majority between the ages of twenty and forty, were in 
want of work as now; and certainly there never was a time when there 
seemed to be so few vacancies suitable for men of this class. You have only 
to insert in a daily newspaper an advertisement likely to appeal to the man of 
culture and of finished education, who is permanently or temporarily out of 
work—or, indeed, an advertisement which under normal conditions he would 
not glance at twice—to prove to your satisfaction the accuracy of this state- 
ment; for the replies you will receive will be numbered by the hundred. 
Here is a case in point. 


He produced the following advertisement : 


Wanted immediately, secretary and amanuensis to representative of 
a foreign Embassy. Fluent French, German and Italian essential. 
Salary, £200 and all found. 


“Within three days,” he said, “three hundred and eighty- 
seven men applied for that post. Here is another :” 


Established sporting club, near London, requires secretary who must 
understand management of horses, &c., thoroughly. Preference given 
to a retired army officer. Salary, £350. 


‘This brought over five hundred applicants.” Other adver- 
tisements he produced which, he said, had been replied to by 
as Many as six and seven hundred gentlemen out of employ- 
ment, and apparently also out of capital, and many of these 
unfortunate individuals were M.A.s and B.A.s, and boasted 
other letters after their names, while among the applicants for 
the post of companion to a gentleman of weak intellect, where 
the salary offered was only £200 and board, was a middle-aged 
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baronet, Indeed, of late years the number of men commonly 
spoken of as being of weak intellect has increased so largely 
that the occupation of acting as companion to them seems 
likely soon to develop into a profession in itself, more especially 
as I have it on the opinion of a mental specialist that it is 
extremely unwise for any man to look after a “ mental case” 
for more than twelve, or at the most fifteen, consecutive months, 
without taking a long holiday ; and, of course, during that 
necessary interval a substitute must be found who can take 
the other man’s place. As I write these lines, my attention is 
drawn to an advertisement appearing in the Morning Post, 
which speaks for itself : 


Ten pounds bonus will be earned by any one securing advertiser, a 
well-educated gentleman, of good appearance and address, with experi- 
ence, a secretarial appointment, value {100 per annum. For full 
particulars address 00330, Morning Post office, Strand, W.C. 


Vast numbers of letters have been shown to me in confidence 
by the directors of various employment bureaux, and they 
prove only too plainly that a new calling for men of culture 
and good education is badly needed. For the salaries that 
plenty of well-educated men to-day express themselves as being 
willing to accept “owing to stress of circumstances” tell their 
own sad story. No doubt the cynic will declare that with a 
less finished education the gentleman in search of work might 
have found employment in a lowlier sphere than that to which 
he aspired in the first instance, that his education has stood 
him in bad stead by rendering him preternaturally diffident, 
lacking in self-assurance, lacking also in the qualification known 
as “push,” These and similar arguments are frequently 
advanced to account for the failure of some undeniably clever 
men to make their way in the world, when making their way 
has resolved itself into keeping the wolf from the door, but 
such arguments are in every respect false. In like manner the 
prosperous man who began life in what is called “the gutter,” 
will self-complacently assure the little group of sycophants 
wh» find it worth their while to appear to hang upon his words 
that ‘‘the individual who fails has, you may depend upon it, 
only himself to blame.” Is it a fact, however, that he inva- 
riably has only himself to blame? I think not. Naturally 
there are plenty of well-educated wastrels who might have 
succeeded in earning a livelihood had they not in early man- 
hood played ducks and drakes with whatever capital they in- 
herited ; but, on the other hand, there is a very big proportion 
of men of good standing by birth and up-bringing who appear 
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to have been pushed backward and crowded out through no 
fauit of their own, but owing solely to the stress of twentieth- 
century competition. Let us consider some of them, 

Not long ago an acquaintance of mine who can write cor- 
rectly and speak with fluency six modern languages, write 
shorthand with rapidity and accuracy, and whose knowledge 
of astronomy is exceptional, found himself, through no fault 
of his own, almost penniless, He was, at the time, just over 
thirty. Though he bore an excellent moral character, and 
was sober and thrifty, none of his friends was able to find him 
work, and he is now earning thirty-five shillings a week as a 
shorthand reporter on a provincial newspaper. Yet I know 
dozens of men who, though not worth two pounds a week, 
are to-day occupying secretarial and similar posts and being 
paid in some cases as much as five and six pounds. Their 
employers are dissatisfied with them, yet they retain them, 
and if you ask them why they retain these incompetent secre- 
taries they will tell you either that they don’t like to throw out 
of employment men who have been with them a long time, or 
that they cannot find anybody better. I know men holding 
University degrees who, after answering numerous advertise- 
ments, have been driven to accept clerkships at a pound and 
two pounds a week, and to do work that many a board-school 
boy would deem to be beneath his dignity. Ask any newspaper 
editor how many times in the course of the year he receives 
applications for regular work from men of excellent education, 
and the answers you will receive will surprise you. Qualified 
solicitors, qualified doctors, men who hoped to make money in 
the City, younger sons of some of the oldest families in 
England, men who were intended for the Bar, men who failed 
to pass for the Army, are to-day straining every nerve to get 
work, are answering advertisements almost daily, are im- 
portuning their relatives, are appiying to men of influence for 
introductions to other men of influence or employers of 
“mental labour,” and their ranks, instead of decreasing, are 
growing. About a year ago a report was put about that a 
demand had sprung up for gentlemen chauffeurs, and that the 
wages an expert chauffeur could command varied from five to 
eight pounds a week. Almost at once hundreds of well- 
educated men, setting aside with commendable promptitude 
all personal pride, paid premiums to be taught motor-driving 
and initiated in the mysteries of automobile mechanism, only 
to discover, when too late, that comparatively few owners of 
cars are anxious to employ as chauffeurs men in their own 
station of life, and that fewer still are prepared to pay their 
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chauffeurs much higher wages than they have been in the 
habit of paying their coachmen. 

What, then, will happen if some new field of labour be not 
soon discovered in which men of education can earn at least 
a competence it is difficult at present to foresee, Of course 
it will be said that a great proportion of gentlemen unable to 
obtain employment are incompetent ; that a great proportion 
are too lazy to work or will take only exactly the sort of 
work they are in search of; that a great portion are past the 
age when they can expect to get work, and that these three 
groups are bound to remain unemployed; but it is of the 
competent, the would-be industrious, and the young and 
middle-aged only that I write. Every year hundreds emigrate 
to our colonies, but of these a large number presently drift 
back to England, for it is only natural that men of culture, 
refinement, education, and generally ambition, in very many 
instances find it impossible to transform themselves suddenly, 
or even gradually, into labouring farmers. In addition to this 
there is, in some of our colonies, a strong though often not 
openly expressed feeling against the employment of English- 
men—other than Englishmen belonging to what are called 
the working classes—and for entertaining this prejudice the 
colonial is hardly to blame, seeing that only a few years ago 
many hundreds of British wastrels were shipped out from 
England to the Colonies by relatives anxious to get rid of 
them but willing to send them periodically remittances to 
enable them to keep body and soul together—hence the name 
by which these wastrels are designated in Canada, “ remit- 
tance men.” Iam able to speak with first-hand knowledge 
upon this point, having two years ago travelled extensively in 
Canada to inquire into the emigration question for an English 
newspaper syndicate. 

Naturally the question will be asked, “ Are some men lucky, 
others unlucky, through no action of their own?” Jt may 
seem merely the repetition of a truism to say that hundreds 
have only themselves to blame for failing to succeed, yet it is 
a truism that many seem not to be aware of. Among my own 
comparatively small circle of acquaintance I could point out 
plenty of men of remarkable ability who have failed to “ get 
on” owing to their being unable, in moments of important 
crises, to keep their temper under control; plenty more to 
whom the word “punctuality ’ appeared to convey no meaning ; 
plenty more who, as soon as fortune began to smile vpon them, 
became seized with so severe an attack of what the French 
aptly term /é/e montée that they quickly grew unbearable to all 
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around them and so ruined their own prospects. These are 
a few of the failings that some clever men suffer from, and that 
they could, one would think, surmount without great effort ; 
but there are other failings that in many instances are constitu- 
tional or deeply rooted and that cannot, strive though the 
victim may, be stamped out entirely. Prominent among the 
latter are lack of concentration, slowness in work, and inde- 
cision. Lack of concentration is another phrase for mind- 
wandering, and often the habitually slow worker would be able 
to increase his speed considerably if able to cure himself of 
this habit. In other cases the mind is a!l the time concentrated 
upon the work, but the individual “afflicted” has a naturally 
s'ow-acting brain, which renders him physically unable to get 
through work expeditiously. Indecision is a form of failing less 
prevalent than either mind-wandering or slowness; but certain 
clever men suffer from it, and I know some who have been 
compelled, in consequence, to resign lucrative posts. There- 
fore in spite of all that is urged to the contrary by the self- 
satisfied there can be no doubt but that a sensible proportion 
of what we call unlucky peop'e are unlucky through no direct 
fault of their own, and these unfortunate men largely help to 
swell the ranks of our unemployed gentlemen, more especially 
as year by year the maxim we were taught in childhood, to 
the effect that the “slow but sure” method was the only 
method to be depended upon, is giving place more and more 
to the “ quick and sure” or twentieth-century method. 

And now that the tide of feeling has set in against adopting 
the Army as a profession, and, according to our leading Army 
coaches, is likely to spread—quite recently one Army coach 
alone received within a period of three months applications for 
twenty boys to be withdrawn from his establishment, the 
parents having come to the conclusion that, under existing 
conditions, the career of a soldier is not to be recommended 
—the host of unemployed gentlemen will most likely begin to 
increase rapidly ; for the Diplomatic Service, to which many 
young fellows who were intended for the Army or the Navy 
are now turning their attention, has only a limited number of 
vacancies. What, then, are all these unemployed gentlemen 
todo? The answer seems to be contained in the statement 
made recently in a trade newspaper that very soon many well- 
educated men who primarily were intended to be barristers, 
dccters, solicitcrs, clergymen, Army officers, and so on, will 
begin seriously to cons.der the advisability of entering trade. 
For the disdain with which our fathers and grandfathers used 
to look upon men engaged in trade is rapidly dying out, owing 
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partly to the fact that we are all growing broader-minded, partly 
to the fact that some of the best-bred women in England 
have become shopkeepers, but most of all to the distressing 
fact that so large a section of the community commonly spoken 
of as ladies and gentlemen is, to speak plainly, feeling the 
pinch of poverty. Lately I talked this subject over at con- 
siderable length with the managers of some of the biggest 
trading organisations in London, and the views they expressed 
were interesting. They mentioned that frequently they had 
applications from men who had been educated at our 
principal public schools, and from University men, and 
from men whose fathers had held important posts under 
Government, or been country Squires, for any vacancy avail- 
able, “ they don’t much mind what,” one of my informants 
said, “ provided that it has a fixed salary attached to it.” 


Plenty of these applicants [he added] are men of first-rate education and 
able to translate Latin and Greek at sight, and it is significant that the 
majority are married men. Why they have failed to succeed in their own 
sphere is a mystery to me, for I can generally see at once that though they 
would hardly suit our requirement in most instances, yet a great many are 
men of undoubted ability. I can only suppose that they have been crowded 
out through stress of competition, or that they began life, as the Americans 
say, “at the spending end,” that is to say, by being thriftless, and so sank. 
It is a pitiable state of things, but I don’t see what cure there can be for it 
under the existing condition of the Constitution. The problem is quite as 
difficult a one to solve as the problem of the unemployed labourer. 


This brings to mind rather forcibly a thought on the 
subject of modern education, and the general topsy-turvy 
feeling that now prevails with regard to it. Listen to the 
conversation of twenty men who have had a good classical 
education, and you will hear a dozen or more openly 
expressing regret that they were not educated quite differently, 
and that their fathers should have squandered—that is the 
way they usually put it—so many hundreds of pounds upon 
having them taught subjects that have proved to be of no 
practical use to them whatever. Then listen to the remarks 
upon the same subject made by the sons of the average well- 
to-do tradesman, and you will hear the classical and public 
school education loudly praised by men who don’t know a 
line of either Latin or Greek and are for ever regretting, 
though they may not actually tell you so, that this should be 
the case. Upon the whole I am bound to admit that I think 
the view taken by the former is the more sensible, for it is 
certain that if the many hundreds of unemployed gentlemen 
just now eating their hearts out to get work, and ready to 
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clutch at almost any straw that may enable them to keep 
their heads above water, had been given a sound practical, 
even though not necessarily a commercial, education, in place 
of being compelled to devote years to acquiring knowledge of 
subjects that in after life could hardly be of use to them unless 
they elected to become schoolmasters, there would be far 
fewer gentlemen to-day in search of permanent employment. 
Comparatively a few years ago it used to be considered only 
natural that Army officers, when they left the Service, should 
turn their attention to the City, where, under the friendly 
guidance of an outside stockbroker, it did not take them long 
to dispossess themselves of the greater part of their pensions, 
That fashion has at last fortunately reached almost the limit 
of its tether, and the twentieth-century retired officer finds 
golf a less expensive though possibly not quite so exciting a 
method of killing time, with the result that the ranks of 
unemployed gentlemen are no longer recruited from the ranks 
of retired Army men so largely as they once were. 

So far as one can see, then, the only opening there is at 
present for a great proportion of the sons of gentlemen is 
the opening afforded by the career of a tradesman. It does 
not sound alluring, probably it is not alluring, but it has 
at least this to recommend it—the field is a wide one, 
and the prizes may be described as “ numerous and costly ” 
when the candidate has ability, determination, a certain sum 
of money to start with, and, I suppose I ought to add, a 
modicum of luck. And just as we are having this fact forced 
upon us it is significant to observe that more and more sons 
of tradesmen are endeavouring to break away from trade and 
become what they call “gentlemen,” a term that many of 
them confuse with the word “ loafer.” In time, perhaps, they 
will realise the mistake they are making. Meanwhile the 
unemployed who are gentlemen by education, if not also by 
birth, turn towards them with eyes of envy and inwardly 
anathematise the fates that made their own fathers impecunious 
country squires, army Officers, briefless barristers, clergymen, 
solicitors, doctors, and so on, instead of well-to-do traders. 
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WASHINGTON, May 11, 1907 


On the night of election day, 1904, as soon as the returns 
showed that Mr. Roosevelt had been elected, he issued this 
statement to the country : 


I am deeply sensible of the honour done me by the American people by 
thus expressing their confidence in what I have done and what I have tried 
to do. I appreciate to the full the solemn responsibility this confidence 
reposes upon me, and I shall do all that in my power lies not to forfeit it. 

On the 4th of March next I shall have served three and one-half years, and 
this three and one-half years constitues my first term. ‘The wise custom 
which limits the President to two terms regards the substance and not the 


form, and under no circumstances will I be a candidate for or accept another 
nomination, 


This sweeping renunciation of further ambition on the part 
of Mr. Roosevelt the country accepted without qualification or 
mental reservation. While the American people are strictly 
governed by their written Constitution, their unwritten Con- 
stitution exercises an influence almost as great. It is not 
written in the Constitution that a man may not be President 
for more than two terms; there is nothing to prevent him 
holding the presidency for life if he can manage to secure the 
votes, but it was made part of the unwritten Constitution by 
the first President that two terms were to be considered 
sufficient to satisfy the measure of any man’s ambition, and 
more than that might prove dangerous to the liberties of the 
people and destroy a Democratic form of Government ; it was 
the first step toward the foundation of a dynasty or the per- 
petuation of power that would deprive the people of the free 
choice of selection. George Washington served two terms and 
retired, and thus created a precedent which from that day to 
this has never been broken. In the Convention that framed 
the Constitution many of the delegates, with the dread of 
monarchy before their eyes, feared that the presidency might 
become a life tenure, and an attempt was made to limit the 
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term to six years and render the President ineligible for re- 
election. This proposition, however, failed, and by way of 
compromise the term was made four years, and all reference 
to re-election was stricken out. Thomas Jefferson, the third 
President of the United States, was tempted with a third term, 
but like Washington he withstood the temptation for the public 
weal and declined again to be a candidate, specifically declar- 
ing that he regarded a third term as dangerous and contrary 
to the spirit of the American system of Government. “If 
some termination to the service of the Chief Magistrate be not 
fixed by the Constitution or supplied by practice,” he said, “ his 
office, nominally four years, will in fact become for life, and 
history shows how easily that degenerates into an inheritance,” 
Jefferson referred “to the sound precedent set by an illustrious 
predecessor,” and saw no reason why he should be the first 
person to “ furnish the frst example of prolongation beyond 
the second term of office.” It is interesting to note as show- 
ing how fixedly history repeats itself that legislatures of States 
constituting one-half the Electoral College invited Jefferson to 
be a candidate for a third term, thus assuring his re-election 
in case his party won at the polls. Twenty-eight years later, 
Andrew Jackson, the seventh President of the United States, 
was urged by his followers to stand for a third term, but he 
refused to give any encouragement to the movement, and in 
fact so opposed was he to a third term for any President that 
he urged upon Congress an amendment to the Constitution on 
making the President ineligible for re-election, and he did so 
on the ground that the person most likely to violate the Con- 
stitution by the misuse of patronage was the President, and in 
order that he might be “ placed beyond the reach of improper 
influence ; in order that he may approach the solemn respon- 
sibilities of the highest office in the gilt of a free people, 
uncommitted to any other course than the strict line of con- 
stitutional duty, and that the securities for this independence 
may be rendered as strong as the nature of power and the 
weakness of its possessor will admit,” he considered it wise 
that the President should be placed outside of the fear of 
temptation by being ineligible to succeed himself. But to this 
recommendation, several times repeated, no attention was paid 
by Congress. 

From Jackson to Grant, that is to say until 1880, no attempt 
was made to violate tradition by giving any man a third nomin- 
ation, Grant was the heroic figure of his day. By sheer force 
of ability he fought his way up until he became the commander- 
in-chief of the northern armies ; loved by the men who served 
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under him, admired by his countrymen, venerated by the 
generation that came after the war, when his name was first 
proposed for the presidency, with the war still a memory of 
yesterday, it was natural he should be elected, and a matter of 
course almost that at the end of his term he should be re- 
elected. At the expiration of his second term, he made a 
triumphal tour of the world, he was received by potentates and 
peoples with all the respect due to his achievements ; he was 
the first American to be thus honoured by the world, and it 
magnified him in the eyes of Americans, then almost morbidly 
sensitive to old world approval. The enthusiasm which his 
name aroused, the vast number of men who had fought under 
him, the almost equally large army of office-holders who had 
been the beneficiaries of his administration, led his supporters 
to believe that the time had come when it was safe to defy 
tradition and ignore precedent by doing for him what 
Washington and Jefferson and Jackson had refused to allow to 
be done for them. The Grant men realised the strength of 
the opposition to a third term, but they asserted that if Grant 
were nominated it would not violate the unwritten constitution, 
because, they argued with the ingenuity of sixteenth-century 
metaphysicians, Washington and Jefferson and Jackson opposed 
not three terms but three continuous terms. Inasmuch as 
General Grant had been out of office for four years, and during 
nearly the whole of that time absent from the country, he 
would, if elected, begin a first term ; and his absence from the 
country had deprived him of all power to persuade office- 
holders, and as he had no patronage to bestow and no influence 
to exert, it was his personal popularity alone with the great 
mass of his party that was behind the spontaneous movement 
for his nomination. That “spontaneous” movement is part of 
American history and the convention of that year was one of 
the most dramatic in the history of American politics, The 
Grant men were captained by Roscoe Conkling, one of the 
most brilliant, one of the vainest and one of the most magnetic 
men, with a power of sarcasm almost unequalled, that American 
politics has ever known, The Grant delegates in the convention 
numbered 306, and the 306 like a Roman legion fought to the 
last with magnificent courage and determination, but the force 
of the unwritten law was too great to be overcome even by 
their courage and tactics, Grant was beaten. The,result of 
the convention was a more firmly rooted conviction than ever, 
that the American people would never reverse the tradition that 
two terms constituted the service of the President. The 306 
had a medal struck which each man wore with the same pride 
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that the Old Guard gloried in the victories inscribed on their 
standards, and which for many years was regarded almost as a 
patent of political chivalry. But “third termism,” as it was 
called, was no longer to be regarded as a practical question in 
American politics. 

When President McKinley was re-elected for his second 
term there had perhaps never been a President who was more 
truly the President of all the people. True, of course, he was 
a Republican and mainly elected by Republican votes, but his 
was a nature so gentle, his friends were always his friends, and 
his opponents were seldom, if ever, his enemies, and fortune 
had been so kind to him; he came into office when the country 
was suffering from hard times, and almost as if he possessed 
the magic wand suffering vanished and distress gave place to 
happiness : there was contentment where before there had been 
discontent, that more than any of his predecessors he had the 
affection and the good wishes of the country at large, of the 
politicians as well as the people to whom politics is only an 
incident. Then came the short and bloodless but glorious 
war with Spain, which placed McKinley among the great war 
Presidents and established his place in history. Had McKinley 
been less patriotic and more ambitious, he might have believed 
it wise to disregard tradition and found justification for believ- 
ing, on the day when for the second time he was declared 
elected, that what none of his predecessors had been able to 
do was for him possible, and so use his great power to beat 
down all rivals in his own party and secure for himself a re- 
nomination. He had no sooner been elected than some of his 
injudicious and over-zealous friends began to talk about a 
third term, but Mr. McKinley quickly put an end to the sug- 
gestion by a public announcement that he would not accept a 
third nomination, which everybody believes he would have 
strictly adhered to had his life been spared. 


I have dealt historically with the third term in American 
politics because of the peculiar and absorbing interest it has 
to-day, not only for Americans, but for all persons to whom 
American politics mean something, and that means the whole 
world. When on election night 1904 Mr. Roosevelt issued 
the statement which I have quoted, he was warmly commended 
for his exalted patriotism and his obedience to the spirit as well 
as the letter of the unwritten constitution. It was pointed out 
that had he not formally renounced the hope of future honours 
his influence would be weakened, as he might be charged with 
being more anxious to bring about his renomination than in 
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carrying out policies, and his acts as well as his appointments 
would afford his enemies an opportunity to question his sin- 
cerity and to find reasons for believing that he was less of a 
patriot and more of a politician. But his declaration disarmed 
opposition and silenced criticism. He was serving his last 
term, He had nothing further to hope for. He need ask 
favours of no one. Ina position of absolute independence, he 
could afford to do that which he believed to be right, governed 
solely by his own conception of the right and without fear of 
consequences, 

What caused the idea to gain lodgment in the public mind 
that Mr. Roosevelt might be induced under certain circum- 
stances to recant his declaration made on the night of election 
it is impossible to tell, but about eighteen months ago it became 
apparent to close observers of popular sentiment that a well- 
defined impression existed that should Mr. Roosevelt be suffi- 
ciently urged he would not refuse to allow his name to be 
placed before the next Republican convention in case there 
was practical unanimity for his nomination. Little by little 
this feeling gained force until it found open expression, and 
the renomination of Mr. Roosevelt was publicly advocated, 
When these expressions had gained such volume that they 
could no longer be ignored, Mr. Roosevelt again repeated his 
refusal to permit himself to be considered as a candidate for 
the nomination, and since then he has reiterated it, He has 
said to men and he has written to numerous correspondents 
that he would not be a candidate. 

This ought to settle all doubt, but it does not, and the third- 
term sentiment is almost as strong now as it was in the height 
of Grant’s popularity ; so much so that Republican newspapers 
whose republicanism is unquestioned, and whose loyalty to the 
President no one may doubt, have felt it necessary to try to 
check the movement. One of the most influential Republican 
newspapers in the country, which occupies a commanding 
position in the north-west, and has from the very first supported 
the President’s policies, is the Chicago Tribune, and a few days 
ago that paper said editorially : 


The 77idune is opposed on principle to a third term. It risked much in 
1880, when it opposed the renomination of General Grant for a third term. 
It would risk as much in 1908, if it should become necessary to oppose the 
renomination of President Roosevelt under similar conditions. 

The 7ribune, for one, is not willing to admit that there is but one man in 
the United States who is capable of serving as President. There are eighty 
million people here, and among them all there must be more than one who 
is fit to occupy the White House and discharge the duties of the Chief 
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Magistrate. We believe that there must be more than a dozen in the 
Republican party alone. 


But not only does the Chicago 7ridume oppose a third term 
on the high grounds of principle, but also on motives of expe- 
diency. It is by no means certain, it says, that the renomina- 
tion of Mr. Roosevelt would be followed by an election, because 
it believes there is a deep, abiding feeling among the people 
that two terms are enough for any man, 


Part of this feeling may be latent. It may not have been aroused. It 
would be, when the campaign came on, if a popular candidate should be 
opposed to Mr. Roosevelt on the other side. It would be proclaimed that we 
were tending towards Imperialism, and we would be. If the tradition in 
regard to the third term should be broken down, there is no reason why it 
should not be fellowed by a fourth or a fifth term, and as Mr. Roosevelt is 
comparatively a young man, he might continue to be elected for several terms 
more, The people are not ready for that. 


A few days later the 7rzbune returned to the subject, and in 
another editorial analysed the sentiment that is behind the 
demand for a third term for Mr. Roosevelt. It finds that the 
men who are now so vociferously “ booming” the third term 
can be roughly divided into three classes : first, office-holders 
who are always and naturally for the man in power, because 
of a lively sense of gratitude and hopes of promotion ; second, 


the politicians who care nothing for men or principles, but only 
for a popular candidate who would make their own work of 
re-election easier ; and third, the honest admirers of the Presi- 
dent who sincerely believe the welfare of the country would 
be promoted by his re-election. 


We believe that these admirers [the 77idune significantly observes] are in 
the minority of those who voted the Republican ticket in 1904.... The 
country has not yet been heard from if the renomination of President Roose- 
velt shall be seriously proposed, and its expression of opinion will be even 
more vociferous if through any misadventure the renomination should occur. 
We believe, as we said before, that the feeling among the masses against the 
third term is deep and abiding, although at present it may be latent, as no 
sufficient provocation has yet arisen for its positive expression. 


These strong expressions from a paper so influential as the 
Chicago 7ridune, which is a power among the Republicans of 
the middle west, have given even the most ardent supporters 
of Mr. Roosevelt food for serious reflection. When Grant 
went into the convention for the third term he had a majority 
of the delegates, but it was the Tribune perhaps more than 
anything else that prevented his nomination. The Tribune at 
once became the organ of the men opposed to Grant; “no 
third term” was their battle-cry, and like the white plume of 
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Navarre it inspired men to press on to victory. Despite the 
fact that the convention met with a Grant majority, the tactics 
of the opposition were so successful that the delegations from 
States were split in twain, and the fear of the spectre of the 
third term, of “Imperialism,” of ‘(a dynasty’ was so potent 
that delegates pledged to Grant were afraid to vote for him. 
If by any chance Mr. Roosevelt should be renominated all 
present political issues would be lost sight of, and the one and 
only issue before the country would be that of a third term. 
It is true that the Roosevelt third-termers, with ingenious 
subtlety, talk about a “second elective term” so as to deprive 
the offensive words “third term” of their sting, but the dis- 
tinction between a third term and a “second elective term ” is 
so wire-drawn that it is too fine for the average intelligence to 
grasp. No President has yet served eleven years and five 
months consecutively as Mr. Roosevelt would have served if he 
were again elected and lived out the third term, nor has any 
President filled out an unexpired term of three years and five 
months and been twice elected, It is easy enough to under- 
stand why the Chicago Tribune and other staunch Republican 
newspapers entertain grave doubts .as to the re-election of 
Mr. Roosevelt if he should be nominated next year. The 
Democratic party is so hopelessly divided that it seems almost 
impossible that the vital differences of opinion among Demo- 
crats can be harmonised to enable them to unite on a platform 
of principles, But if Mr. Roosevelt should be nominated the 
Republicans would furnish their opponents with the one agent 
that can fuse the discordant elements. Men who bolted the 
party because they could not accept the Bryanite doctrine of 
free silver, or who will not subscribe to what they regard as 
even the more pernicious doctrine of the government owner- 
ship of railways ; to whom tariff revision is as distasteful as it 
is to high protection Republicans, who are no more in sympathy 
with Radicalism than are the Conservatives of Wall Street, who 
hitherto have been the main reliance of Republic campaign 
collectors, could—and I venture to say would—make common 
cause in defending the unwritten constitution, It would con- 
solidate the opposition as nothing else could, it would give the 
Democratic candidate an opportunity to draw Republican 
votes which he could expect under no other circumstances, 


Will Mr. Roosevelt put his popularity to the test and give his 
opponents the opportunity to profit from his mistake ? That 
of course is the great question which no one is able to answer ; 
which perhaps even Mr. Roosevelt is unable to answer until 
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he knows what he may be compelled to do under the force of 
circumstances, That he has said he does not intend again to 
be a candidate we all know, but he has also said that he regards 
a continuation of his policies as absolutely essential, and he 
will oppose the nomination of a candidate who would reverse 
those policies. To prevent that is Mr. Roosevelt’s aim, to 
bring about the nomination and election]of a man who believes, 
as he does, and with whom he is in entire sympathy is his 
avowed purpose, repeatedly declared. He has therefore 
pushed forward Mr. Taft, his extremely able Secretary of 
War, as his candidate. It is of course entirely too early for 
any prediction to be made that is worth serious consideration, 
because the nomination will not be made for more than a year, 
and so many things, trifling in themselves, influence public 
sentiment, but it is possible to draw certain conclusions from 
known conditions. Mr. Taft’s chances for the nomination are 
to-day better than those of several other men, but he has 
many things to overcome. His strength very largely lies in 
the fact that he has the support of the President and has been 
selected by him as his political heir, which of course gives him 
considerable strength among the masses, but it is only a 
fraction of Mr. Roosevelt’s. It seldom happens that the leader 
of a popular cause who retires from leadership and designates 
his successor is able to induce his followers to give to that 
successor the same fidelity which he commanded, and it has 
never been known in American politics. Mr. Roosevelt can 
bring to Mr. Taft a certain support, but he cannot: hope to 
transfer bodily to him his entire following. Now the men 
who are opposed to Mr. Roosevelt, 1 mean the men in his own 
patty who object to what he has done and fear what he may 
do in the fufure, have no more reason to care to see Mr. Taft 
President than they have to become enthusiastic over the 
thought of Mr. Roosevelt’s re-election, because Mr. Taft would 
follow in the footsteps of Mr. Roosevelt, and while there would 
be a change of presidents there would be no change in policies, 
Mr. Taft, therefore, to-day—I am not considering now what 
may happen a year hence—is in a moderately strong position 
as a candidate with the chances about even against his being 
nominated. Supposing, then, when the convention meets, 
Mr. Roosevelt is convinced that Mr. Taft cannot be nominated 
and that the only way he can prevent the nomination of a 
“reactionary,” that is a man who does not believe in the 
Roosevelt-Taft policy, is by accepting the nomination himself 
what will Mr. Roosevelt feel he ought to do? Will he 
remember his declaration made on the night of election that 
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remain steadfast, or will he show that he has none of that 
foolish consistency of little minds of which Emerson speaks 
and accept a nomination ? 

I believe he will not accept the nomination. I think it will 
be clear to him that his nomination will mean defeat, and it 
would be foolish for Mr. Roosevelt to cloud an extraordinary 
career by wrecking himself in trying to defy the unwritten law. 
Leaving aside the danger of running counter to sentiment so 
strong as that which exists against a third term, there are other 
reasons that convince me Mr. Roosevelt could not feel certain 
at the time of his nomination that he would be elected; in 
fact, one may put it even stronger than that, and say that his 
best friends and most experienced political advisers would be 
more inclined to regard his defeat as more probable than his 
election, If Mr, Roosevelt should again be the candidate, the 
campaign would mark a cleavage between the east and the 
west; the east practically united against him and the west, with 
one or two exceptions, almost equally united for him. Now, 
although the Republicans can carry the election if they lose New 
York—that is, they can carry it on paper—and with the loss 
of New York still have a majority in the electoral college, it is 
a political axiom that as New York goes so goes the Union, be- 
cause of the widespread influence that New York exercises, and 
the close affiliation that exists between the great banking and 
commercial institutions of New York and Chicago and St. 
Louis, and other commercial centres, and the community of 
interest among all men engaged in business, whether that 
business is transacted in New York or in San Francisco. If the 
business men of New York believe that their interests would be 
better served by the defeat of Mr. Roosevelt and the election 
of the Democratic candidate, then I believe the Democratic 
candidate will be elected. The real question is—do the great 
business interests of the country hold this opinion? My belief 
—based on information, some of which has been given to me 
in confidence, and cannot be discussed at this time— is that the 
influence of men engaged in large commercial operations will 
be directed first to prevent the nomination of Mr. Roosevelt, 
and, secondly, to defeat him should he be nominated. That 
is, provided the Democrats, by their nomination and platform, 
show that they intend to pursue a conservative course, and will 
not, if entrusted with power, destroy confidence, 


A cynical writer recently said there is no longer a Demo- 
cratic party, because a party is supposed to be a group of 
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voters who are agreed in the main about what they want, 
whereas the great body of voters who now call themselves 
Democrats is no longer bound together by any tie of political 
conviction or purpose. There are almost as many shades of 
opinion inthe Democratic party at the present time as there 
were colours in Joseph’s coat, and as there was no harmony in 
the colour-scheme then, so there is no harmony now in these 
antagonistic political views, The most powerful man in the 
party is Mr. Bryan, but it would be a misuse of terms to call 
him its leader, because the title connotes command of a dis- 
ciplined and loyal following inspired by a common purpose, 
and that Mr. Bryan has not. The bulk of the party at the present 
time is inclined to follow him, but to the very influential and 
respectable minority numerically Mr. Bryan is the old man of 
the sea about the neck ot the Democratic party, whose 
destructive grip cannot be thrown off and whose hold is fatal. 
These men would like to see Mr. Bryan deposed and a leader 
appointed who would inspire in them the same enthusiasm that 
Mr. Bryan arouses in his supporters, but instead of attempting 
to bring about a reorganisation they are content to bemoan 
the evil times on which Democracy has fallen. It has passed 
into a political proverb that the Democratic party was always 
strongest in opposition, and as the balance-wheel of the party 
in power it served an extremely useful purpose. But there is 
now no longer a fighting opposition or a militant Democratie 
Press, Democrats in and out of Congress support Mr. 
Roosevelt because they assert he has taken their doctrine, and 
the Democratic Press seemingly regards it as more profitable 
and more important for party welfare to denounce the faction 
which they oppose than boldly to attack their nominal political 
antagonists, 

Mr. Bryan’s opponents admit that he commands the largest 
following, but as a leader he is not satisfactory to the con- 
servative element in the South and East. These men will 
never give Mr. Bryan their hearty support, and it is doubtful 
if they will accept him under any conditions. They are the 
men who have twice voted against him and who really elected 
his rivals, and in all probability they will again endeavour to 
bring about his defeat. There are other men who are men- 
tioned as possible candidates and who would receive the 
enthusiastic support of the Conservatives, but it is almost 
certain they will be unable to prevent Mr. Bryan’s nomination. 
So far as sentiment has been tested it is undeniable that Mr. 
Bryan is the only man who has an organised following so 
powerful that he necd have little fear of being defeated in 
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the convention unless between now and next year there is 
a complete reversal of sentiment. What will follow after 
the convention is a secret of the future which no man may 
guess to-day. 

It was Balzac who said that women bring confusion into 
politics, but Mr. Hearst has brought more confusion into 
Democratic politics than all the women from the time of Eve. 
After his defeat last year for governor of New York it was 
thought that Mr. Hearst had enough of politics, but he has 
now given notice that he proposes to carry on his great work 
of reform by means of an independent party. Third parties 
have never accomplished much in American politics, because 
party organisation is too strong and secession is looked upon 
as a political crime. Repeated attempts to create a third 
party have ended in failure, Only once in recent years was 
a third party really a factor in politics. That was in 1892, when 
the Populists polled more than a million votes and contributed 
not a little toward the election of Mr. Cleveland ; but while 
the Populists were nominally an independent party really they 
were a Democratic annex and received material assistance from 
Mr. Cleveland’s managers. If Mr. Hearst carries out his 
threat and is successful in organising a new party he will be 
a political pirate preying upon both parties. He will draw 
votes from the extreme Republican Radicals as well as the 
extreme Democratic Radicals, possibly in the long run doing 
more harm to Mr. Bryan than to Mr. Roosevelt or whoever 
else may be nominated by the Republicans. Both in 1896 
and 1900 Mr, Hearst gave Mr. Bryan enthusiastic support, 
but in 1904 he opposed Mr. Parker almost as bitterly as pre- 
viously he had opposed Mr. McKinley, and he is now believed 
to have lost a good deal of his old admiration for Mr. Bryan 
and to regard him as too conservative to accomplish the 
reforms which the radical spirit of the times demands. Mr, 
Hearst could not, of course, support Mr. Roosevelt, or indeed 
any other Republican, but as his influence is greater with: 
Democrats than with Republicans, in the end it is the 
Democrats who would suffer most from his opposition. 


Most foreigners believe that the American pays too much 
rather than too little attention to politics, but Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, the President of Princeton University, in a recent 
lecture on parliamentary government, maintained that the 
government of the United States is, in fact, one in which the 
people do not and cannot rule, and because of the multiplicity 
of offices and the frequency of elections, the people did not 
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have the time to choose, or the ability to make an intelligent 
choice, and had done the most natural thing and left the choice 
to the professional politicians, who were the political bosses, 
The remedy for this, in the opinion of Dr, Wilson, is the con- 
centration of responsibility in the hands of a few men on 
whom the people can keep an eye. He pointed out, and I 
have more than once called attention to the same thing in this 
Review, that the pressure of political life was constantly exerting 
a change in the constitution, which was always being altered 
according to the views of the party in power to meet the exi- 
gencies of the time, much to the disadvantage of the constitu- 
tion, as in times of violent excitement there was always a 
tendency to put into the constitution what was not there. The 
constitution was not changed, but it was altered by means of 
interpretation, 

But if one may differ from an authority so distinguished as 
the President of Princeton University, it may be questioned 
whether any real harm has been done by the changes in the 
constitution, due to judicial interpretation and construction, and 
whether, on the contrary, such changes are not necessary 
to prevent the constitution hanging as a dead weight on a 
progressive people and stifling their growth, The difficulties 
attending the amendment of the constitution are so great that 
practically amendments are impossible, and only under the stress 
of foreign war, or a domestic emergency so grave that it 
imperilled the life of the nation, will the constitution be altered 
by means of formal amendment, and it is therefore essential 
that it shall be responsive to modern requirements. This has 
invariably been the case, It has often been said that the Supreme 
Court stands aloof from popular clamour and is unaffected by 
public sentiment ; but as a matter of fact the court has always 
been responsive, and properly so, to the spirit of political 
development, and has interpreted the Constitution to meet new 
conditions as they arose, and to keep the Constitution abreast 
of the times. Thus in all the great political and social ques- 
tions—slavery, currency, commerce, the colonies—the Supreme 
Court, instead of having stood in the way, has blazed the path 
and pointed out that rights inherent in sovereignty are limited 
only by the people. 

A, MAURICE Low, 


THE COBDEN CLUB AND THE NAVY 


THE recent attempt to reduce the Navy by 8000 men, which in 
another form is to be revived on the Shipbuilding Vote, was 
moved by the Secretary of the Cobden Club. Thirteen members 
of the committee of the Club stood at the General Election, 
and as twelve were elected, the Club is in a very influential 
position in the House of Commons, Its last report says : 

The Cobden Club was founded in 1866, with the object of encouraging the 

growth andi diffusion of those economic and political principles with which 
Cobden’s name is associated. Its principal work consists in the advocacy of 
Free Trade, and its funds are mainly devoted to the printing and circulating of 
books, pamphlets, and leaflets in support of Free Trade principles, 
There is no more justification for such an institution to use its 
funds for the purpose of cutting down expenditure on defending 
our free imports and cheap bread than there would be for it to 
utilise them for the disestablishment of the Church. 

At this moment there lies before me a book entitled The 
Burden of Armaments, A Plea for Retrenchment by the Cobden Club. 
The preface states that “the work has been prepared, as was 
the case with ‘ Fact v. Fiction,’ by a committee consisting of 
Mr. Shaw Lefevre as chairman, Lord Welby, Sir Algernon 
West, Sir Spencer Walpole, Mr. F. W. Hirst, Mr. J. H. Murray 
Macdonald, Mr. G. H. Perris, Mr. H. M. Williams, and Mr, T. 
Fisher Unwin.” 

The following are typical errors from the first page of 
Chapter I.: “Cobden took as his text a speech made by Sir Robert 
Peel in 1841, at a time when the annual expenditure of England 
on its Army and Navy together was no more than £11,000,000, 
Even this sum appeared to be excessive to Peel.” Asa matter 
of fact, the actual total of expenditure on army, ordnance, 
and navy was 15,536,733, as might easily have been 
ascertained if the writers had consulted the Return of Annual 
Income and Expenditure. The error of the Cobden Club is 
£4,539,733- I pass by the inaccuracy which describes the alarm 
of 1858 as one of “the senseless scares,” with the remark that so 
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far as the Navy was concerned it was abundantly justified by the 
report of a committee appointed by the Treasury to inquire into 
“the very serious increase which has taken place of late years in 
the Navy Estimates,” and “the comparative state of the navies of 
England and France.” The committee reported on January 6, 
1859. On the next page we are told that “ From 1841 onwards 
naval armaments were increased on both sides of the Channel 
without affecting the relative strength of the two Powers.” Asa 
matter of fact, British naval expenditure after 1841 steadily 
decreased each year until 1845, and did not again attaina higher 
level than 1841 until 1846-7. The statement that “no one has 
ever more fully recognised than Cobden the necessity to England 
of maintaining her naval forces at such a point in excess of 
those of France as is justified by our greater colonial possessions 
and maritime interests,” will only excitea smile. ‘ He (Cobden) 
held, however, that there had never been any serious effort on 
the part of France to rival us at sea; that the increased arma- 
ments had been embarked on by this country under ignorant 
panic and misapprehension of what France was doing” (page 15). 
So much the worse for Mr. Cobden’s reputation. In 1849 Louis 
Napoleon appointed the “ Enquéte Parlementaire sur l’Organisa- 
tion et la Situation de la Marine Frangaise.” The report of 1852 
states that “thejonly question ” is to upset Great Britain’s naval 
supremacy, and in its bulky pages there is held out the hope of 
doing so, for in England “ nothing is organised.” 

On pages 14.and 15, Cobden’s opinion is given as authorita- 
tive that France had always maintained her navy at a proportion 
of two to three of our own. The following table from the report 


of the Treasury Committee in 1859 completely disposes of this 
assertion : 


Ships of the Line. Frigates. 


Year. British. French. British. French. 
126 54 
1794 145 77 176 2 
1804 175 50 244 32 
1812 245 113 272 72 
1815 218 69 309 38 
1820 146 58 164 39 
1825 120 58 156 2 
1830 106 53 144 67 
1840 89 44 108 56 
1845 88 46 104 50 
104 
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The three to two theory appears again on page 68 and in 
subsequent pages. As amatter of fact, as Sir Edward Grey has 
pointed out, it was a two to one standard. The First Lord of 
the Admiralty on December 2, 1884, stated that for the 
four years of his administration they laid down two armour- 
plated ships for every one begun in France. On page 20 is a 
comparison of British and French naval expenditure to prove 
Cobden’s three to two theory,in which our own is given as 
£4,200,000 in 1831 and £8,000,000 in 1847. The correct figures 
were £5,418,501 in 1831 and £6,917,943 in 1847, or if we 
include the transport and the Post Office packet services charged 
to Navy Votes, £5,070,551 and £7,747,156 respectively. The 
chapter ends with Peel’s great speech in 1850 on the reduction 
of armaments. The authors do not realise that Peel, whose judg- 
ment on defence questions matured, like Cobden’s did in later 
years, was advocating blue-water school doctrines of economy 
not on the mobile navy but on the fixed defence by forts 
and garrisons, just as Cobden put in his most effective work 
against the imistaken scheme of fortifying the dockyards, 
They fail to see that national distrust of our naval defence, 
which is brought about by cheeseparing economies spread over 
a number of years, is the fruitful parent of these panics leading 
to reckless expenditure on passive defences which can do nothing 
to the winning of a war, or, better still, to its prevention. That 
Peel on March 12, 1850, was not considering economy on 
naval defence was shown by his own statement that “ he did not 
mean to say that we ought to invite attack by being notoriously 
unprepared for defence; there were some means of defence, 
such, for instance, as the ordnance and the Navy, which could not 
suddenly be brought into action unless they were constantly 
maintained ina state of efficiency.” Applying blue-water school 
doctrines, he was urging economy on such fixed defences of 
the coast-line as were not vital to our safety, and which under 
any probable events of war were insured from attack by our naval 
supremacy. It shows how singularly unfitted the militant 
members of the Cobden Club are for their self-imposed task that 
they should fail to understand the difference between economy 
on a defence which is vital to our safety and one that is in no 
way vital. Indeed, a book of the most interesting description 
could be written showing how much of our waste in connection 
with Imperial defence, and how largely the failure to obtain a 
proper organisation of the Army, were due to attempts to cut 
down the vital needs of the Navy. The Navy is reduced to the 
danger-point, a scare is created as in 1859, in which the public 
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are led to believe that the Navy cannot be relied on, so that 
expensive shore defences, such as the Palmerston scheme of 
fortification in 1860, involving £11,000,000, must be created. 
At the same time the Navy has to be made stronger in haste, so 
that even the naval expansion is ill-considered, while the 
contracts are probably placed at high prices. In 1858 France 
was our only rival, and the position preceding the great scare 
was summarised by the Treasury Committee as follows : 


It will be seen from the foregoing statement that England and France have 
at present precisely the same number of steam line-of-battle ships complete ;. 
that France has eight more steam frigates complete; that on the completion 
of the ships now in progress, England will have ten steam line-of-battle ships 
more than France, and France twelve steam frigates more than England; 
and it is to be observed, with reference to the line-of-battle ships “‘ building,” 
that the five French are ina much more forward state and represent more 
work actually executed than the ten English. . . . France will also have four 
iron-sided ships, with engines of 800 or 900 horse-power . . . So convinced 
do naval men seem to be in France of the irresistible qualities of these ships, 
that they are of opinion that no more ships of the line will be laid down, and 
that in ten years that class of vessels will have become obsolete. 


This is the authoritative description of what Cobden called 
“our overwhelming superiority at sea at the time,” and of which 
The Burden of Armaments gives an altogether misleading account 
in chap. iii. by omitting to mention that our superiority in 
obsolete sailing-vessels was useless against steam. In fact, it 
ignores altogether the distinction between steam and sail, 
and while finding fault with the building of wooden ships, the 
book fails to note that this folly was the direct outcome 
of panic produced through the Navy not being kept up to the 
mark, 

On page 67, in reviewing the period of the economist’s 
supremacy, 1863-84, expert support is claimed : 


Among those who filled the most responsible post of First Naval Lord at 
the Admiralty were such officers as Admirals Sir Frederick Grey, Sir Alex- 
ander Milne, Sir Hastings Yelverton, Sir George Wellesley, and Sir A. C. 
Key—men of the highest capacity and professional reputation, equal to any 
officers at the head of the service before those times or since they were content 
to be responsible for the existing state of the navy. 


As a matter of fact, Sir John Hay and Admiral Seymour, in 
1869, by sending in their resignations, forced Lord Derby’s 
Government to lay down eight ironclads. Sir John Brigg and 
Admiral Sir Vesey Hamilton have both published works on 
Admiralty administration which render such an account as the 
above an absolute travesty of truth. Take the last-named officer, 


Sir Cooper Key, who in 1884, or the final year of the Cobden 
VOL. XLIX 49 
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Club’s survey, wrote as First Sea Lord to Admiral Sir Geoffrey 
Hornby: “If you had seen what I have written, heard what I 
had said at the Board, you would know how I have been dis- 
turbed about the absurdly small sum the Government are asking 
for. . . . 1 havescarcely slept for the last four nights, having been 
so worried about it.” At the very same time the House of 
Commons was assured that the Admiralty were perfectly satisfied 
with our position. On December 2, 1884, the Admiralty were 
forced by public opinion to state in both Houses their intentions 
of making large additions to the strength of the Navy. 

Before leaving this part of the Cobden Club’s arguments, it is well 
to place on record their justification of the policy of undue re- 
trenchment: “ It need scarcely be pointed out that the main object 
aimed at by those responsible for confining the military expendi- 
ture of the country within moderate limits was to make possible 
the reduction of taxation, particularly of customs duties, which 
impeded trade, restricted employment, and pressed hardly on the 
population.” In this manner might a man boast that he has 
cut down fire precautions and insurance, There was current in my 
constituency for some time in the attacks to which I was subjected, 
because of my naval attitude, a sham cry, “ The reasonable com- 
pression of armaments.” Very often this is merely a plausible 
phrase intended to hide what is really the treasonable compression 
of armaments, reductions known in the Navy as starving the ship 
for a pennyworth of paint, and which Lord Chatham stigmatised 
in a famous speech in 1770, when he said that “the precaution 
that meets the disorder is cheap and easy; the remedy which 
follows it bloody and expensive.” 

Part III. of the Cobden Club’s indictment deals with “the 
growth of militarism.” Itis useful as an unconscious revelation 
of misleading statements made by the political chiefs of the 
Admiralty, followed by actions giving the lie direct to their 
former assertions. Before me at this moment are the official 
speeches in 1883, 1888, and 1893, all years like 1907 not only 
characterised by unusually small programmes, but also by the 
strongest assurances as to our commanding position. The 
arguments are the same as are advanced in 1907; the 
difference only is that Germany is a far more formidable 
competitor than ever was France, and we are now under the 
strongest temptation to starve the Navy in order to recoup 
our losses by the South African War. All three years were 
followed by inflated programmes, ‘of which only the Naval 
Defence Act of 1889 was a Conservative measure. Undoubtedly 
the largest was the Spencer programme of 1894, commencing 
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with seven battleships and six cruisers for that year, and a larger 
one, including many naval works, in the background. 

In'‘the course of the quotations to which we have referred, The 
Burden of Armaments seriously misrepresents the two-Power 
standard. The speeches of many statesmen have proved 
that by the two-Power standard is meant a margin in battle- 
ships over the strength of any two Powers, together with 
a much larger margin in cruisers. The Cobden Club select 
Lord George Hamilton’s speech on the Naval Defence Act, 
in which he said that “our establishment should be on such 
a scale that it should at least be equal to the naval strength 
of any two other countries.” From this they deduce that 
“no more was intended by the new standard than that, ship 
for ship and man for man, our numbers should equal those 
of any two other Powers.” The Times repeats this error. 
The words “at least” scarcely bear this construction, and 
Lord George Hamilton was giving vent to what he believed to be 
the leading idea of the speeches of statesmen of all parties on 
the subject. The key probably is afforded by a sentence in the 
latter part of his speech, where he said : “ No amount of foresight 
or calculation can anticipate naval combinations and naval 
movements. For the purpose of meeting such unexpected blows 
we should have a considerable margin of reserve.” The “at 
least,” or minimum standard, was the one voiced by Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman, who in debate on April 1, 1889, said : 

But let me, to prevent misunderstanding, say for myself that I accept in 
the fullest and most complete form the doctrine that it is necessary for this 
country to hold the supremacy of the seas, and that, further, I accept the 
doctrine that the test and standard of this supremacy is that our Fleet should 
be as strong as the combined strength of any other two fleets in the world. 
That supremacy I believe to be the traditional possession of this country. I 
believe it is necessary, on account of our insular position and the extent of 
our Colonial Empire, and I further believe that that necessity has not been 
impaired, but rather increased, by the development of our trade, by the 
multiplication of our interests in all parts of the globe, and by the increased 
facility of communication all over the world. 

It will be seen that Sir Henry laid down tests under which the 
two-Power standard might even be legitimately increased. The 
Empire, trade, and shipping have all enormously increased in the 
last eighteen years. Judged by these tests, our expenditure is 
by no means excessive, and proportionately the sums spent on 
the material of the Navy are very much smaller than those 
of other nations such as Germany, the United States, and France, 
that have much smaller maritime interests to defend. In answer 
to a recent question, the Admiralty state that our expenditure on 
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shipbuilding, repairs, and armaments for 1907-8 is £1 1,102,400, 
as compared with the following for the three Powers : 


£ 


France , . ‘ ° é . - 5,724,468 
Germany . ‘ : ° . : « 95287,025 
United States . : : R , - 9,387,072 


Total for three Powers. » 22,398,565 


Our steam tonnage and our annual clearances in the foreign 
trade are to those of Germany as five to one, our coast-line as 
ten to one, and our imports and exports by sea as five to one. 

On page 118 the relative statistics of men neglect to take any 
account of the large reserves of foreign navies, and the British 
figures are subject to heavy discount. No fewer than 7363 
marines are quartered on shore as part of the military forces, 
and 3903 coastguard are part of the Customs service of the 
country. On the same page the gross British expenditure is 
compared with that of France, Russia, and Germany, and the 
Secretary of 'the Cobden Club has repeated the error in Parlia- 
ment. The United States is not mentioned. The American 
expenditure is the only one with which our own is strictly 
comparable, on account of an expensive voluntary service. I 
have over and over again ‘explained, without apparently pro- 
ducing any impression, that large deductions must be made 
from the British figures. The Admiralty have just acknow- 
ledged that in order to effect a fair comparison of British and 
foreign navy estimates it is necessary to eliminate from our 
expenditure pensions, coastguard, reserves, and steamship sub- 
sidies. Thus the last year mentioned in the table given by the 
Cobden Club is 1904, and the Admiralty state that for 1904 
£3,674,880 must be deducted from our total as compared with 
£574,929 for France, £137,142 for Russia, and {£95,162 for 
Germany. It is clear that the figures which the Cobden Club 
gave were gravely misleading, in addition to which {5,111,000 
on Naval Works Loans Accounts was included, whereas such 
an item is excluded from the navy estimates of several foreign 
Powers. 

Such a mode of handling figures on the part of Free Trade 
leaders is enough to sap the foundations of faith, but worse is to 
follow. On page 119, by taking ships of all descriptions from 
battleships to submarines built, certain figures of relative cost 
per ton are arrived at by dividing tons into total cost of new 
construction. Such a method, which was also adopted by the 
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Financial Secretary to the Admiralty, gives wildly fluctuating 
results, as can be seen below : 


COST PER TON OF SHIPBUILDING. 


Cobden Club. Mr. Robertson. 
Ls @ Za & 
Great Britain , . 7 2 6 ‘itis 88 o o 
France . : ‘ .; 9 Oo Oo 124 6 o 
Russia . . : « 109 © © 93 5 0 
Germany , ‘ » 92 00 97 8 oO 


The next statement is an official one to the effect that the money 
spent on new ships for 1904 was £11,500,000 for Great Britain, 
as compared with £8,900,000 for France and Germany. Not 
a word is said about the inclusion in the English figures of gun 
mountings, and of the exceptional circumstances of the purchase 
of the Swiftsure and Triumph. The only true comparison is the 
wholeof theexpenditure on matériel, or the preparation of the Fleet 
for war, and this I have already made, with the result that there 
is shown this year an excess expenditure for Germany and the 
United States of five and a half millions sterling, and for France 
and Germany of two millions. Such a state of affairs has not 
existed for some time past, and yet it is one being deliberately 
resorted to at a time when the whole safety of the country is 
staked on naval supremacy, whereas formerly military expendi- 
ture was incurred in the provision of an army for home defence. 

I now come to a fallacy which did duty in nearly every speech in 
the Navy Estimates of last year, though only one speaker ventured 
to revive it this year. It is best given in the words of the book 
under review, for it is used for the same purpose of excusing 
the small amount of tonnage we have under construction in 
comparison to our chief rivals: “In estimating the comparative 
numbers and strength of ships in course of building, it must be 
recollected that, on the average, the British ships take from one- 
third to one-fourth less time in their construction.” The state- 
ment has always been true as regards France, and indeed errs 
on the side of moderation, and the fact that Germany and the 
United States have taken the place of France and Russia as the 
two strongest naval Powers marks the beginning of a far more 
strenuous race. How untrue the statement is as regards 
Germany is shown by the tables on the following page. 

It will be seen from the time taken over the small “ County ” 
class of cruisers that the question of the displacement of a vessel 
exercises little influence on the time taken to build. 

The following official figures as to German first-class battle 
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RATE OF BUILDING. 


From date of laying down to date of completion for commissioning : 


| Average time the 
No. Class, | Year commissioned. | whole Class took 
to build. 


) Years. 
Barfieur . : : 2. 4 | 3 
Renown . : - - | 
Royal Sovereign 
Majestic . ° : 
Canopus . : : , 1899-1902 
Formidable . ; ‘ IQOI-O4 
Duncan . F , : 1903-04 
New Zealand . : ; 1905 
Cressy. ‘ ‘ | 1901-04 
Drake . ‘ , : 1902-03 
Monmouth . : an 1903-04 
Devonshire. : rl 1905-06 
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Worst battieship on record: Royal Oak : 230 
Worst cruiser on record: Sfardiate ; : 311 


ships may be usefully compared with the above table, as show- 
ing that we possess no inherent advantage in the rapidity with 
which the annual naval programme can be completed : 


Year Time occupied | 


Ship. commissioned. in building. 


Years. Months. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Kaiser Barbarossa : ‘ 190I 

Wettin . ‘ ‘ ; : - | 1902 

Schwaben . | 1903 

Braunschweig . | 1904 

Preussen . ; ‘ : <i 1905 

Deutschland . . : ; | 1906 
| 


One of the most mirth-provoking arguments of the Cobden 
Club Committee is deduced from page 265 of the Navy Estimates, 
where an actuarial calculation is given of the value of the British 
Navy as £136,563,873. By allowing terms of life to different 
classes of ships and depreciation accordingly, it is calculated 
that £5,863,197 is the annual amount required for replacement. 
The Cobden Club dealt with 1904, when the corresponding 
figures were {104,000,000 and 44 millions sterling. Hence, 
says the Cobden Club, we were spending in 1904 two and a 
half times as much as was needed to maintain the existing 
standard. If foreign Powers ceased building altogether, 
£5,000,000 sterling might very well be excessive. On the 
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other hand, if they increased their efforts, 10,000,000 on new 
construction might not be enough. In addition, the replace- 
ment figures are calculated on the first cost of ships. Clearly, 
then, when the cost of battleships has multiplied three times, 
and cruisers four or five times, it is absurd to weight the 
figures of to-day with the figures of twenty-two years ago. 
We might as well say that the plant which would build a 
battleship or cruiser of many years ago will serve to build a 
modern vessel. “There is not much difference in the cost 
per ton, save in exceptional cases, though the size of the larger 
battleships has been increased.” The statement can be easily 
disproved. The Trafalgar of 1889 cost £70 per ton; the Lord 
Nelson of 1904, £97 per ton; and the Dreadnought of 1906, 
£101 per ton; while the three Invincibles work out at £100 per 
ton. A fresh light is shown on the muddled argument for 
a reduced construction vote by our authors saying that “ this 
view is greatly strengthened by the recent pronouncement 
of the Board of Admiralty that the whole class of protected and 
unprotected cruisers, 116 in number, and of over 500,000 tons, 
are all of little value for war purposes.” In business obsolete 
plant is usually held to be an unenviable cause of large expendi- 
ture on replacement. If the Admiralty’s opinion is of any value, 
it could only be a cause of congratulation if the fact stated by 
them pressed more severely on our rivals than on ourselves, and 
this is notoriously not the case. 

The concluding chapter of the work purports to be a survey 
of the international position, though the Power standing second 
to us, both in naval expenditure and strength, the United States, 
is brushed aside. The reason is obvious, for the American and 
German expenditure combined far exceeds our own. As I have 
shown froman official answer, the German expenditure on matériel 
is now in proportion to our own as two to three. In addition, it 
is rising rapidly, whereas the demand of the Cobden Club in the 
House of Commons is that our own should be reduced. On 
April 19, 1906, the Committee of the Cobden Club issued to 
every M.P. a circular marked “special and important.” It 
hinted that the Financial Secretary to the Admiralty 
in his speech in the House intended to convey a warning to the House of 
Commons as to serious increases in the near future, and to invite pressure in 
favour of a policy of reduction. All experience proves that two great Depart- 
ments are not likely of their own accord to propose any considerable reductions 
of military and naval expenditure. Excuses, more or less plausible, can 
always be found by professional experts for maintaining or increasing existing 
forces and armaments. It is only through the Government as a whole, and 
by the pressure of public opinion through the House of Commons, that 
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economy on any large scale can be effected... . We confidently believe 
then, that a very large part, if not the whole, of the increased expenditure on 
both services in the last ten years may safely be dispensed with. 

The hint was taken by eighty-one Liberals and forty-one Labour 
and Nationalist members, who signed a petition in favour of 
cutting down the Navy. This was sent to Mr. Robertson for the 
Prime Minister, and was an effective weapon against weak-kneed 
Sea Lords. In obedience to the Cobden Club, we have not built 
or proposed a single cruiser under the programmes of 1905, 1906, 
and 1907, for the three Jnvincibles are claimed as battleships, and 
the Boadicea of 3300 tons as a mother ship for destroyers. What 
is the Cobden Club strategy which has imposed this policy on the 
Board? On page 205 we are told : 

It must indeed be admitted that the scheme for the protection by cruisers 
of the vast mercantile marine of this country all over the world has broken 
down, and is impossible of execution. We may build scores of cruisers for 
the purpose, but when the war comes a few vessels of superior speed will 
escape from the blockaded ports of the enemy, and will prey upon our com- 
merce. This is in accord with the experience of our last great war with 
France. . . . The only real protection for our commerce in time of war is to 
be found in the abolition of the right of capture and destruction of private 
property at sea, except in cases of contraband or breaches of blockade. 

The history of the Cobden Club appears to be as weak as its 
naval statistics. Its strategy appears to consist in suggesting 
that we should run away from our difficulties. Allied to this is 
a childish faith that the policy of foreign countries is to do just 
what suits Great Britain, as for instance in the proposals for 
the arrest of armaments which a few manly words from Prince 
Buelow have brought into contempt. It is untrue to say we were 
unable to defend commerce in our last war with France. Only 
2.42 per cent. of our ships were lost, against which must be set 
what we took from the enemy. Having lectured on commerce 
in war to the War Course of senior naval officers for several 
years in succession, I believe that the defence of commerce is an 
easy matter provided the requisite naval force is given to make 
it so hot for the enemy that “the game is not worth the candle.” 

The real truth is that the cause of true economy in the House 
of Commons is not advanced in the slightest degree by the 
economists. The Scotch members are economists who are only 
too willing to push local extravagance at the expense of 
national efficiency. The Irish Party do not pose as economists, 
but it is worth noting that they too are willing to urge the 
claims of Haulbowline and the reduction of the Navy at the 
same time. As for the Welsh Party, with the exception of 
two or three members, they are economists in excelsis, so that 
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it is worth while to quote their leader, in the debate on July 
27 last year. According to the official report : 


Sir Alfred Thomas congratulated the Government on their new programme. 
What he was sorry for was that they did not proceed further [that is, in their 
reductions] in the direction in which they were going. . . . He wished to 
support the remarks of the hon. member for Pembroke in regard to Pembroke 
Dockyard. There was not a better dockyard in England. On behalf of 


Wales he asked the Secretary to the Admiralty to see that that country had 
justice done to it. 


So this redundant dockyard is galvanised into life by inventing 
for ita mother ship for destroyers. The case is typical of the 
economist’s point of view, which is embraced in the maxim, 
“ Economise on what is vital to the whole Empire, i.¢., the ships 
that fight our battles, but spend where votes are to be obtained, 
without regard to the necessities of the case.” In pandering to 
this view two successive Governments have, as Mr. Robertson 
avowed, reduced the gross Navy Estimates by £8,000,000 in three 
years, and on analysis it is found that this reduction has been 
almost entirely achieved on Votes 8 or g dealing with 
shipbuilding and armaments, or the vital elements of strength. 
That the economists are insatiable, and will bitterly resist any 
attempt to bring in the larger shipbuilding programme which is 
postponed owing to the delays in laying ships down abroad, is 
shown by their speeches. Thus Mr. Cobbold, M.P. ‘ regretted to 
say he did not find from the First Lord’s memorandum that 
there was any desire on the part of the Government to reduce 
our bloated armaments as far as the Navy was concerned.” 
Mr. Lupton, M.P., was of opinion that “it was a vain 
aspiration that this country should maintain a navy of equal 
strength to any other two Powers. We had never entered 
into a naval combat without alliance with other Powers.” The 
last paragraph suggests that the history with which Mr. Lupton 
fortifies himself in his demand that the Navy Estimates 
“should be cut down to £20,000,000,” leaves something to 
be desired. Dr. Rutherford, M.P., quoted Disraeli as to 
the necessity of a sound system of finance, as though any- 
body differed about the principles. A better quotation 
from Disraeli is what he said the following year (1868) : 
“Economy does not consist in the reckless reduction of 
estimates. On the contrary, such a course almost necessarily 
tends to increased expenditure. There can be no economy 
where there is no efficiency.” Mr. J. M. Robertson, M.P., said 
that that ‘the excuse always made was that other Powers were 
still increasing, but the fact was that we were still increasing 
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faster than any other Power.” How does Mr, Robertson recon- 
cile this statement with the incontrovertible fact that while our 
gross annual Navy Estimates have gone down £8,000,000 in 
three years, those of Germany have risen £3,627,000 ? 

The Cobden Club have not the wit to see the signs in the 
present or the lessons in the past, of how reductions in the 
Navy, by lessening public confidence, are the fruitful cause of 
acute scares which sweep the country into an orgy of extrava- 
gance on fads which are in no way vital to our safety, and 
which can contribute nothing to the winning of a war. Let 
us illustrate this by a practical example. From 1764 to 
1775 this country enjoyed peace. During this period the Navy 
expenditure was reduced from £5,129,000, in 1763, to as 
low as £1,403,000, and the number of men, 70,000 during 
the war, to 18,000 in 1775. The average annual expendi- 
ture during the following war, 1775 to 1782, on the Navy 
was exactly £7,000,000, the naval cost for seven years being 
£48,964,000. Washington acknowledged that the independence 
of the United States was won by the Allied Powers on the seas, 
In the seven years previous to the war we had an average 
naval expenditure of £1,926,000 a year. Can it be doubted 
that if we had doubled our Navy Estimates the naval 
war and much of the military expenditure might have been 
avoided, and a valuable colony retained ? We can take a 
modern example. Under the pressure of public opinion we 
increased the Navy Estimates largely from 1894. The extra 
expenditure saved us from a war over Fashoda and from a 
coalition during the darkest period of the South African War 
in 1900. 

It is one hundred and two years since Trafalgar was fought, 
and it is only because we pay lip homage rather than real 
tribute to Nelson that the Cobden Club has swayed the 
policy of a great party for a time. To keep alive the memory 
of the glorious sailor who was the embodiment of our sea-power 
The Nelson Club is intended to be formed, and when Nelson 
is pitted against Cobden there can be little doubt as to the 
issue. 


CARLYON BELLAIRS, 


FOOTSTEPS 


Tuer is a footstep in the house to-night. 

] hear it, sometimes distant, sometimes near, 
Roaming the lonely corridors at will. 

And ever as it passes by the room 

Where you and I sit waiting, hark! it stops, 

And for a breathless space halts at the door, 

As though one stood there listening ; then starts 
Upon its echoing pilgrimage again. 

Come close to me, dear heart. I am afraid. 

Sit so that I can see your well-loved face, 

And watch the changing lights thrown by the fire 
Playing about your firm, compassionate mouth, 
And gleaming in your sorrowful, deep eyes. 

I am afraid, belovéd! I can hear 

The footsteps drawing nearer. Hush, O hush! 
They pause outside the door, as though one fain 
Would enter. Ah, not yet! It is too soon. 
Listen! The steps pass on, and die away 

In the vast silence of the sleeping house. 

A little longer respite has been gained— 

A little time in which I still may hear 

Your voice, and see your face, and touch your hand. 
You think my nerves are overwrought to-night, 
That my sick fancy conjures up strange things, 
But I know well that what I say is true. 

I knew, sweetheart, when first you brought me home, 


That Death lay waiting for me in this house. 
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I heard him wand’ring restlessly at night 
Through the dark passages and empty rooms— 
I did not tell you? No, such things as those 
One tells not even to one’s best-belov’d. .. . 
Do you remember how six months ago 

You brought me on a radiant summer day 

To this, your childhood’s home, a happy bride? 
Was ever happiness like ours before ? 

We flung all thought of sorrow to the winds, 
Joyed in the present, drew up fairy plans 

For the glad future. All our pathways led 
Thro’ a maze of sunshine, sweet with scent of flowers. 
Yet even then my heart at times grew cold, 
For often when alone I heard a step 
Approaching from some distant corridor ; 

But, looking o’er my shoulder hastily, 

Saw no one there, and laughed my fears away. 
But when the summer days had passed, and all 
Our summer flowers were faded, and the trees 
Put on their blazing robes of red and gold, 
Then in the dark’ning evenings we two sat 

In the old hall beside the fire, and I 


Would hear those footsteps roam through distant rooms, 
And creeping in dumb terror close to you, 


Would hide my face and cover up my ears, 
Saying I could not bear to hear the wind 
Howling around the house so eerily. 

You kissed me for my folly then, and called 

Me names of tender ridicule, but now 

Your eyes are troubled, and you do not seek 

To drive away my fears with laughing words. . . 
Come closer still, belov’d, and let me lie 

With face turned to the door, that I may know 
The moment when it opens. Listen now! 


FOOTSTEPS 


Down the long corridor the footsteps come— 
Insistent footsteps, stealing to the door, 

And waiting, waiting, waiting! . . . Look not sad. 
/ have no thought of sorrow. Just to lie 
Resting my head upon your shoulder, so, 

To hear and feel you there, is perfect joy, 
Although the hour of parting draws so near. 

For now Death’s time has almost come. Indeed 
He must be tired of wandering all night 
Through the dim passages and silent rooms. 
Come closer still, sweetheart! I am afraid. 

Yet is this fear? Ah, no! Howcould I be 
Afraid to meet e’en Death with you so close ? 
My fear is gone... only... I wish that Death 
Would wait a little longer! Just an hour, 

One little hour would mean so much to us. 

But he is weary and will wait no more. 

My eyes are heavy. If I close them, you 

Will watch the door and rouse me when Death turns 
The handle, will you not? He waits there still. 
I cannot hear his footsteps any more. .. . 

This rest is sweet. Why do you speak my name 
So grievingly ? Your voice sounds like a cry 
From magic places very far away, 

And I must answer when you call me so. 

See how I struggle back to you from worlds 

Of mighty silence, worlds of deepest sleep. 
Breathless I come, and spent, like unto one 
Tired with long running. Now at last my eyes 
Unclose and I can answer you. But O, 

You did not tell me Death was in the room! 
How silently he must have entered. Stay, 


Stay near me, my belovéd. It is dark. 
I cannot see you, though I feel you near— 
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But not so near as Death. Look, now he lifts 
The veil that shrouds his face—and O, his face— 
How beautiful! How deep and sad his eyes! 
He bids me follow him. Dear, I must go. 

He has been kind and waited long for me, 
Roaming through empty darkness all alone 
While we two lived with Love beside the fire. 

O, call me not again, belov’d, for Death 

Calls from the other side. Your voice is faint— 
A muffled cry across a misty sea— 

But his compelling tone brooks no delay. 

He turns to go. I hear his well-known step 

Fade slowly down the dim-lit corridor. . . . 

He calls. I cannot wait. Good-night! . . . Good-bye! 


Eva M. MarrTIn. 


AMBITION AND SEDITION IN INDIA 


By time-honoured custom, the last sitting of the Imperial Legis- 
Jative Council in Calcutta is devoted to the Indian Budget, after 
which the members of the Government of India disperse, to meet 
again on the cool heights of Simla, and the non-officials go 
back to their work. A custom almost equally time-honoured 
permits a'l members to read their speeches, or rather essays, 
which are usually ready printed for them beforehand, at the 
expense of Government, so as to appear in the Gazette of 
India next day. For the relief of the long-suffering audience, 
sitting in a black hole, with a hot-weather sun streaming in at 
the windows, but forbidden by etiquette to move from their 
seats during the sitting, Lord Curzon kindly allowed much of 
what he called “paper eloquence ” to be taken as read. On 
this one occasion also the members are allowed to range over 
every imaginable topic in which they may be interested, whether 
connected with the Budget or not. Three of these speeches or 
essays delivered during the Budget debate at Calcutta on March 
29 last are worthy of special attention. I quote from the Pioneer 
report. 
The Hon. Mr. Gokhale, C.I.E., said: 


That the question which transcended all others in importance at the 
moment was how to associate the people of India with the administration of 
their own affairs, so that their growing estrangement might be prevented and 
the bond between them and the Empire strengthened. The main difficulty 
was that the Government of the country was really in the hands of the Civil 
Service, who were practically an exclusive caste and who had practically been 
the sole advisers of the Government and the Secretary of State. They 
recognised in a general way that some advice was necessary, but when it 
came to a discussion, a majority was found against every reform that was 
proposed. Objections were raised on various grounds, and so he said, “ We 
move round and round the fortress of official conservatism and bureaucratic 
reluctance to part with power, without being able to effect a breach”... 
He hoped the impression now formed that important concessions were 
contemplated was well founded. There should be no delay, as the public 
mind was in a state of great tension, and unless they were quickly announced 
they would lose half their efficacy and all their grace. 
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Mr. Gokhale comes from the Mahratta country. A gentle- 
man of great intellectual ability, he was a college professor 
until he turned to politics. At the outset he made an unfor- 
tunate mistake (just as in different circumstances the Prime 
Minister did later) by coming to England and charging the 
British soldiers engaged on plague duty in Poona with ‘ methods 
of barbarism,” an allegation which Lord Sandhurst, the 
Governor, flatly contradicted, and he apologised. He has a 
large following in the Bombay Presidency and in the Hindu 
National Congress, and he supported the other day a motion 
approving of the Bengalis boycotting British goods and refusing 
honorary appointments, such as magistracies, as a mark of their 
legitimate resentment at the partition of Bengal. 

The Hon, the Nawab of Dacca declared that 


the cry of unrest was a pure fiction, but they should not shut their eyes to 
the unscrupulous writers in the Press, and guilty orators fanning the flame of 
sedition and openly preaching it under the cloak of self-government. He 
assured the Government that the entire Mahommedan community viewed 
with the greatest satisfaction the partition of Bengal. He urged the 
Government to pause before it placed unlimited confidence in the lip-loyal 
sayings of ill-natured people, and appealed to Government to put down with 
a firm hand every attempt to sow the seeds of disaffection and seduce people 
from faith in the Government. Meanwhile he declared the confidence of the 
Mahommedan community in the Government of the country, and their faith 
that it was incapable of knowingly doing the people injury or wrong. 


The Nawab of Dacca, the capital of Eastern Bengal, is not 
a ruling chief, but a very wealthy and influential landed pro- 
prietor, possessing vast estates. He is nowadays the leading 
Mahommedan nobleman in Bengal. 

The Earl of Minto, in winding up the debate, said : 


I recognise with Mr. Gokhale that India is in a transition state, that new 
and just aspirations are springing up amongst the people which the ruling 
powers must be prepared not only to meet but to assist. A change is passing 
rapidly over the land, and we cannot afford to dally. . . . I have deemed it 
all-important that the initiative of possible reform should emanate from us. 
I have felt that nothing would be more mischievous to British administration 
in India than the belief that the Government had acted on no convictions of 
their own, but simply in submission to agitation in this country, and in 
accordance with instructions conveyed to them from home. 


Lord Minto went on to say that he had appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the development of'administrative machinery 
in accordance with the new conditions the Government was 
called on to face, and that a despatch had been sent to the 
Secretary of State. 


The Viceroy has not had long experience of India, so it may 
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be permissible to point out that what he calls just aspirations 
are not really new, and that India is, and always must be, in a 
transition state. What has really happened is that the English- 
speaking Indians have, as was always foreseen, increased in 
large numbers, although very small compared with the total 
population, They are disappointed at seeing the lion’s share 
of well-paid appointments held by Englishmen, which they 
consider they themselves are equally fitted to fill. Adopting 
Western methods of agitation and swollen with vanity and 
ambition they demand the recognition of themselves as a 
power, if not the sole power, in the State. But this ambition 
is nothing new. I propose, therefore, to say a few words upon 
the situation. 

Discontent on the part of races subject to a Government 
alien to themselves in religion, colour and nationality, is, 
as was pointed out by H.H. the Aga Khan in the February 
number of this Review, absolutely inevitable. The generation 
that saw freebooters torture and cities flame throughout India 
has almost passed away. The masses of India recognise to 
the full the merits of our justice and their protection from 
Oriental oppression. But they do not love us. Individual 
Englishmen who have done something specific which gratifies 
their Oriental sentiment, which removes a stinging grievance, 
or improves their material prosperity, may be locally popular. 
Her late Majesty was beloved, for her Proclamation when 
assuming the Government of India, and also for the marked 
considerateness with which she treated Indians who visited 
England. So was Lord Ripon, for what tke late Lord 
Salisbury called his policy of breathless benevolence. But 
to the end of time, so far as sentiment goes, Oriental races 
will infinitely prefer bad rulers of their own race to 
good ories who are foreigners, Colonel Sleeman’s report 
on the hideous misgovernment of Oude which led to its 
annexation by Lord Dalhousie, stated clearly that the popula. 
tion would prefer a continuance cf anarchy to being ruled by 
the Feringhi. By lapse of time, however, Indians have 
learned to accept us as an inevitable burden, and perceive 
many advantages in our remaining: and indced the vast 
majority, who have little to do with the English direct, 
scarcely give a thought to our existence, the local native 
magistrate, revenue collector, and policeman being all in all 
to them, But were, say, a descendant of the infamous Nana 
Sahib, the heir of the Peishawas, to offer himself to-morrow as 
the ruler of the Mahratta country, and a plebiscite were taken 
as between him and the King-Emperor, the po'ling for the 
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Peishawa would be unanimous. Even great native chiefs, whose 
dynasties we saved from absorption by the Peishwas, would 
probably vote for him. The new ruler would not, however, 
be in power for three months after the English were expelled, 
before tyranny and corruption would make them all intrigue 
to have us back again. Frequently an excellent readjustment 
of frontiers with a native State has been foregone because the 
British villagers concerned refused to be transferred back to 
native rule. Natives petition against being ruled by an Indian 
district magistrate, and are constantly applying to have cases 
in which they are interested transferred from the court of a 
native magistrate or judge to a court presided over by an 
Englishman. This, of course, is the same thing that Lord 
Cromer reports from Egypt. The Indians want all the benefits 
of our ru'e while dispensing with the rule itself. They would 
eat their cake and have it, And even Lord Cromer, who has 
employed Egyptians in the administration of their country to 
the fullest extent, cannot foresee an end to foreign occupation 
nor propose anything resembling representative institutions 
beyond a Legislative Council for the resident Europeans, not 
for the natives of Egypt. 

The Indian situation is much more complex than the Egyptian. 
First of atl, we have the division of the people into Hindus 
and Mahommedans, the former being in a considerable ma- 
jority ; secondly, the division of the Hindu into many races 
and tribes, differing materially in customs and language ; and, 
thirdly, the different conditions of intellect and material pros- 
perity, varying from extreme aboriginal barbarism to, in a few 
instances, a high standard of culture and education. The just 
aspirations spoken of by Lord Minto are confined to a fraction 
of the last-named class. In addition, the institution of caste 
is omnipresent which divides socialiy, as by bands of” iron, all 
classes of Hindus from one another, as well as from their white 
rulers, not excepting the English-speaking classes, although 
only a very few old men amongst these still retain any 
reverence for the faith of their forefathers. Young men 
come to England for education in increasing numbers 
every year. They return home after breaking, as they 
needs must do if they only dine in Hall, the most stringent 
rules of Hinduism. One day we may see an open renun- 
ciation of the Hindu religion on a gigantic scale, but till 
now a Hindu remains a Hindu—so much so that when 
Lord Lansdowne passed an Act for the protection of immature 
child-brides, the educated classes were the loudest in denoun- 
cing it as an interference with their religion. The Englishman 
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is reserved, and undue familiarity with natives is apt to be 
misconstrued and abused. The native has his caste, and, like 
the English, prefers the society of his own people ; so that, 
although many generous efforts have been made, and though 
much private friendship exists between individuals of both 
races, social intercourse between them advances very slowly. 
English-speaking Indians nowadays form a society of their own. 
Even at Cambridge they have their own club, and the majority 
shrink from intercourse with the more virile English under- 
graduates. We have also in India, as in Egypt, a native Press, 
both vernacular and English. From 1865, the year in which 
I went to India, till now this Press has almost uniformly devoted 
its efforts to maligning the British Government. Owing to the 
danger to our rule, if once the credulous and ignorant masses, 
numbering hundreds of millions, become impregnated with a 
disbelief in our justice and ready to translate seditious words 
into deeds, several efforts have been made to check this seditious 
writing. About thirty years ago Lord Lytton passed a law for 
the regulation of the vernacular Press; but Lord Ripon, under 
instructions from Mr, Gladstone’s Government, repealed it. 
Less than ten years ago Lord Elgin amended the Penal Code 
so as to make writings inciting to sedition or racial hatred 
obnoxious to the Criminal Law. At that time plague measures 
had made us very unpopular, and seditious writing became so 
virulent that two British officers were murdered. Besides 
strengthening the law two notorious seditious leaders were 
exiled and interned, and Mr. Tilak, a member of the Bombay 
Legislative Council, was imprisoned for publishing seditious 
articles. But this energy did not Jast long. Of late years the 
vilest articles have been allowed to pass without prosecution, 
and if ever the Government does take action—in Bombay, at 
least—the writer is, as Mr. Rees, M.P., pointed out in the House 
of Commons on April 10, only bound over to keep the peace, 
At Lahore, however, the proprietor and editor of a scandalous 
print have recently been sent to gaol for six months under 
Lord Elgin’s law. 

The National Congress is an assemblage of English-speaking 
Hindus, with a sprinkling of Parsees, organised some twenty 
years ago by Mr, Allan Hume, C.B. It has no definite fran- 
chise, and practically any one who chooses to pay his fare to 
the place of mceting may attend asa delegate. It foregathers 
once a year, during the Christmas holidays, affording an 
excellent opportunity to the discontented for Jetting off ora- 
torical fireworks. All members, without exception, are against 
the Government, so there is no real debating. Every grade 
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of critic is to be found in the Congress, open sedition- 
mongers, such as Mr, Tilak is, or at least was, men who dream 
of our forcible expulsion from India, others who merely wish 
to see greater political power given to natives without dis- 
pensing with the British Government or its army, while some, 
probably the largest number, desire no organic change, and 
only hope for distinctions, honours, and a larger share of the 
loaves and fishes, Little or no recognition is made of the fact 
that over and over again the British Government has made 
concessions in favour of natives, so far as it seemed prudent. 
It is more than forty years since Sir Bartle Frere appointed 
an Indian to be a judge of the High Court of Bombay, and 
now there is scarcely a High Court that has not always one 
or more of them. The Provincial Service, organised by Sir 
Charles Aitchison, took away from the Civil Service various 
high posts in every province, entrusting natives with executive 
charge of districts, and with judgeships in district courts, which 
they are now enjoying. Lord Lansdowne introduced an 
elective system, allowing various bodies, such as municipalities, 
Zemindars, and the like, to nominate members of the Legis- 
lative Councils ; but this does not suffice, and nothing ever will 
satisfy the most advanced leaders except the total abrogation of 
the charge of India by the British nation. The Congress has 
now met annually for some twenty years, and until recently its 
discussions have been almost wholly academic, attracting little 
public attention. But at the gathering last December the 
mask was entirely thrown off and a militant attitude adopted. 
There are several reasons for this change of tone. For 
years past many Brahmins of the Deccan have been engaged 
in sapping the influence of the British Government, not only 
by violent writings in the Press, but also, there can be little 
doubt, by secretly conspiring amongst themselves, subsidised 
(as in the Mutiny) by high-placed or wealthy natives, who in 
India generally think it wise to run with the hare and hold 
with the hounds. Latterly an accident gave them an unexpected 
alliance on the other side of India, The Bengalis are intel- 
lectually almost as clever, but have much less backbone than 
the Poona Brahmins, and their ideas seldom soared beyond 
the exaltation of native lawyers and editors to high Govern- 
ment posts; Suddenly they were dismayed by the Government 
of Lord Curzon re-uniting Assam to Bengal, of which it 
originally formed a part, and dividing the combined province 
into two Lieutenant-Governors’ charges, a very wise and neces- 
sary measure. The small province of Khandesh has been twice 
partitioned in a like way within my own experience. But the 
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main population of Eastern Bengal is Mahommedan, and the 
Hindus were alarmed at the prospect of their rivals obtaining 
a superior influence and a larger share of Government appoint- 
ments than themselves in that region. So, having discovered 
at last a real grievance, the Babus set to work by agitation 
and public meetings to make the administration of Eastern 
Bengal impossible. They met with such success that the 
Government of India seems to have become alarmed, and, 
whether with or without Mr. Morley’s instructions, they forbade 
the Lieutenant-Governor (Sir Bamfylde Fuller) to carry out a 
measure which his predecessor had determined upon, and which 
the Government of India itself had not objected to, for keeping 
schoolmasters anc schoolboys from open and seditious insub- 
ordination. The Lieutenant-Governor resigned, and for the 
first time, so far as I am aware, in the history of British India 
agitation triumphed over the Government. The slogan was 
raised of “ Bande Mataram,” or “ Hail Mother,” the Mother 
being the very popular and bloody goddess Kali, typifying 
thereunder the undivided province of Bengal, as well as the 
cry of “‘Swadeshi.” This last word originally had an inoffensive 
meaning, and implied that Indians should patronise goods 
of indigenous rather than of foreign manufacture. In this 
sense Swadeshi has long been the policy of the Government 
of India itself, and, when Lord Cromer was Finance Minister, 
the Gazette of India during several months was swollen with 
lists of articles used in the public service which Government 
Officers were required to buy of Indian manufacture. In the 
mouth of the Bengali, however, it meant the boycotting of 
everything English, and tradesmen dealing in English cottons 
were assaulted and their goods destroyed. “Swaraj,” or 
autonomous government, was the next demand. The agitation 
was stimulated by the return to power of a Liberal Ministry, and 
by the election to Parliament on the Liberal side of a certain 
number of ex-Indian civilians, some of whom had attained to 
high places in India, and who encouraged the agitators from 
home. Mr. Donald Smeaton, M.P., for instance, thought 
proper to allude to the Mutiny (which, in the opinion of the 
late Sir Charles Aitchison, was a purely military mutiny caused 
by the greased cartridge scare) in the following terms : 

It was oppression that aroused the people to rebellion. Nearly fifty years 
have passed. One form of oppression has disappeared, another has taken 
its place. The old Company scourged India with whips ; the British Govern- 
ment is at the present moment scourging it with scorpions, and we are in 
sight of another rebellion, more serious for this country [England] than the 


mutiny of 1857, precipitated by the misgovernment, the insolent misgovern- 
ment, under which India is at the present moment groaning. 
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Mr. Smeaton was addressing an English audience, but 
his speech can be had for a penny at the office of the 
Congress organ in London, and has doubtless been eagerly 
devoured by thousands of the disaffected in India. One, if 
not more, of the ex-civilian M.P.s wrote to a leading agitator, 
a Bengali editor, urging him to hold public meetings, and so 
bring pressure to bear on the Secretary of State and undo the 
partition of Bengal, So the Mahrattas have found discontent 
ready to their hand. Owing to a conflict between some of the 
Extremists in Bengal, who wished the Congress to pronounce 
in favour of a boycott of English products and English 
honorary offices (not salaried offices, mind) over the whole 
of India, and those from other provinces who preferred to let 
the Bengalis work out their own salvation, a neutral personage, 
Mr, Dadabhai Naoroji, ex-M.P., was chosen as the chairman 
for 1906. 


The following is the programme which this chairman 
enunciated : 


Just as the administration of the United Kingdom in all services, depart- 
ments and details is in the hands of the people themselves of that country, so 
should we in India claim that the administration in all services, departments, 
and details should be in the hands of the people themselves in India. This 
is not only a matter of right and a matter of the aspirations of the educated— 
important enough as these matters are—but it is far more an absolute 
necessity as the only remedy for that great inevitable economic evil which 
Sir John Shore pointed out a hundred and twenty years ago, and which is the 
fundamental cause of the present drain and poverty. 


And, after honeyed words to the Mahommedans, who have 
had to take a back place compared with the Hindus since the 
Mogul empire came to an end, he added : 


Once self-government is attained, then will there be prosperity enough for 
all, but not till then. The thorough union, therefore, of all the people for 
their emancipation is an absolute necessity. All the people in their political 
position are in one boat. They must sink or swim together. Without this 
union all efforts will be vain. There is the common saying—but also the best 
common sense—“ United we stand, divided we fall.” 


Two comments suggest themselves here. How often have 
we not heard English statesmen emphasise the fact that Govern- 
ments can do little for a people; their prosperity depends on 
their own exertions, Indian thinkers, we see, take a different 
view. And by the side of Mr. Dadabhai's advice to the dif- 
ferent nationalities of India to unite against the Government, 
read that of a still greater friend of India, Mr. John Bright, 
as expressed in 1858 in the House of Commons: 


Be it 50 or 100 years, dues any man with the smallest glimmering of sense 
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believe that that great country, with its twenty different nations, and its 


twenty languages, can ever be consolidated into one compact and enduring 
Empire? 


True, the Mahrattas as a nation will not coalesce with the 
Bengalis, nor the Ghurkas with the Tamils, for the next five or 
ten centuries. But the English language already enables the 
conspiring leaders of all nationalities to unite, and therein lies 
the danger. Fortunate it is for Great Britain that the leaders 
of the Mahommedans, and the same may be said of the Sikhs 
and Ghurkas, are loyal at the present day (stray fanatics, 
perhaps, excepted), and the Mahommedans just now would fight 
to the eud rather than range themselves under a Hindu banner, 
inscribed with some idolatrous motto, 

The above, then, are the facts on which Mr. Gokhale declares 
in his place in council that the public mind in India is in a 
state of great tension, and although the Nawab of Dacca, 
speaking for his co-religionisis, denies the statement, and Mr. 
Morley affirms that there is no unrest in India, it is no fault of 
the advanced party if it be not true. 

Emissaries have been going the round of India, and are at 
this moment preaching sedition, thinly disguised under the plea 
of advocating Swadeshi. Hindus are warned that foreign 
sugar is defiled by the blood and bones of kine, and that 
English woollens pollute them ; the cultivators are instructed 
that England is responsible for famines, as if the Government 
could control meteorological forces. In one province these 
emissaries are welcomed by the school-committees, the schools 
are given up to them, and the schoolboys hear their lectures, In 
other paris school upon school are hotbeds of sedition already, 
and the credulous ryots, hitherto docile and ignorant of 
grievances as Canning’s knifegrinder, will, in the next genera- 
tion, be disloyal to a man, Straws show the way the wind 
blows. The paper of a prominent member of the Advance 
Congress party, Mr. Bipin Chandar Pal, has the following: 


Let us speak plainly and confront the facts of the situation, When we 
flung ourselves into the boycott, we parted for ever with the old peace and 
decorum, the imposing appearance of unity and quiet leisurely progression 
which were so dear to the hearts of our elders. ... Like all great move- 
ments, Swadeshi has come to bring among us not peace, but asword. Its 
very first result has been to set Government and the people face to face as 
avowed ante gonists, watching each other with hostile eyes and sword in hand. 
The two forces have even met in rude and violent wrestle, and the Govern- 
ment has had the first fall ; it is now endeavouring to recover its position by 
a more skilful and dexterous method of aggression. But the old mock 
struygles and intercnange of courteous amenities are a thing of the past ; it 
is deadly earnest now. 
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A year or two ago an incident occurred in Poona, ridiculous 
in itself, but significant. A museum of native products was 
founded in the native city, entirely by natives, to gratify and 
commemorate an amiable much-esteemed Governor. Need- 
less to say, after that Governor's departure no one looked 
after or cared for it, till one day a collection of native arms, 
old swords and daggers, was found to be missing. The police 
discovered that the natives in charge of an adjoining dispen- 
sary had stolen and buried them in a temple, the walls of 
which were covered with scribbles of “ Bande Mataram.” 
Asked the reason, they pleaded that as there was so much 
political trouble in the air, they thought it would be useful to 
themselves to keep a store of arms handy! Last year two 
British officers were wantonly and brutally assaulted when 
shooting near Poona, and the only defence offered was that 
the ryots thought they were private soldiers, as if private 
soldiers were fair game. When the Punjaubi editor was 
sentenced for sedition Reuter telegraphed that the Bengali babu 
and student classes hooted all the Europeans they met after 
the trial, and when the appeal was finally rejected by the Chief 
Court there was something like a riot in Lahore and the white 
people were assaulted. Shade of John Lawrence! Even the 
Sepoys of the native army cannot help being enveloped, as 
they are meant to be, in the seditious atmosphere, and 
infamous attempts are being made to corrupt them. The last 
Congress broke up with cheers for his Majesty as well as for 
Mr. Dadabhai, but it must not be forgotten that ten years ago 
some Poona Bratimins defiled the beautiful statue of Queen 
Victoria in Bombay by blackening the face with oil and hang- 
ing a garland of old shoes round its neck, and that recently, if 
reports are to be trusted, another statue of the late Queen 
has been mutilated in the Punjab. Well may the Nawab of 
Dacca speak of lip-loyalty, 

Curiously enough, even in England exists an ardent Indian 
rebel, a Mr. Shyamaji Krishnavarma, M.A, (Oxon.), President 
of the Indian Home Rule Society, numbering 150 members, 
whose influence over the young Indians who come to England 
for legal or other education can scarcely be very good from 
the British Government’s point of view. He publishes a 
monthly organ, and the following is an extract from the 
impression for March 1907: 


If there were half a dozen men like Mr. Bipin Chandra Pal and 
Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak putting their whole heart and energy in 
their work, it would not be long before India would become a free and 
independent land. Cannot these two gentlemen be persuaded to travel 
throughout India for about three months in the year on a lecturing tour? If 
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such a yearly tour could be arranged, the cause of political freedom and 
national unity in India would no doubt be very materially advanced. 

Mr. Shyamaji, at least, is in deadly earnest, for he has offered 
himself the sum of Rs.10,o00 to organise an establishment of 
political missionaries, and what these missionaries are to teach 
may be gathered from his own speech to the Society : 

He had long been convinced that his countrymen desired to be rid of the 
alien yoke, and illustrated the desire of the Indian people by quoting the 
inimitable words of Cicero regarding the accomplishment of Czesar’s death : 
*“Some had not the necessary powers of contrivance, some had not the 
courage, some had not the opportunity; but all had the desire ”—to murder 
Cesar. (Adlits consilium, alits animus, alits occasio defuit; voluntas nemini.) 
It must be admitted that the desire is, as yet, nominal, but there are no 
insuperable difficulties in making it real. . . . In short, Indians ought to be 
taught to loathe all association with an oppressive foreign Government, whose 


offer of the loaves and fishes of office must at all times be rejected with 
contempt. 


It is difficult to repress a smile over gas like Mr. Smeaton’s, 
Mr, Pal’s, or Mr. Shyamaji’s, but contemptuous treatment can 
be carried too far. That the desirability of ousting the English 
from India is being widely taught is a fact, and it may be 
taken as a fact also that, if once the tolerant millions are fully 
imbued with hatred of the British, our rule has gone. Our 
Army may be strong, but it will be impossible to hold hundreds 
of millions in check if they are determined to get rid of us. 
Our only salvation lies in carrying out Mr. Bright’s policy of 
converting the great provinces of India into watertight com- 
partments, strengthening the influence and power of the local 
governments, which under vigorous Viceroys have sadly 
diminished of late years, and leaving them to combat sedition 
each in its owr. way. ‘The perambulation of political mission- 
aries should be stopped and the prosecution of seditious 
speeches and articles in the Press revived. Stopping free 
speewh and gagging the Press has indeed an unpleasant sound 
for Englishmen, Lord Cromer, while admitting its propriety 
in Egypt, did not attempt it. He preferred, he says, the 
strengthening of the British garrison, at a cost to Egypt of 
£45,000 a year, But Egypt is a tiny country compared with 
India. It will be cheaper for India to stop sedition while there 
is time, than to send out a substantial increase to the British 
Army. Where, indeed, are more troops to come from ? 

We might give India autonomy, but it must be complete, as 
we cannot leave our white troops to be used as mercenaries by 
native rulers. Therefore, if only because of England’s enor- 
mous investments in India, we shall require some security. 
What security can the agitators offer? Supposing we leave 
India, our work of centuries of civilising and humanising India 
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will be undone; the development of her material resources 
will be stopped, horrible rites will reappear, and civil war 
break out. The Nizam will not tolerate a Mahratta hegemony, 
nor the Ghurkas one of Sikhs, while the unmartial Bengalis of 
course will be a prey to which ever side comes uppermost, This 
will be a high price to pay for gratifying sentimentalists. 

Let us suppose, however, that even Mr, Dadabhai’s speech 
is only meant as rhodomontade, and that whatever the more 
ardent spirits may desire, shrewd persons, like Mr. Gokhale 
and his friends, do not really contemplate our withdrawal, but 
only demand a much greater share in framing British policy 
and controlling the British executive. But here the difficulty 
comes that, train them as you will, and we have trained them 
now for nearly a couple of centuries, Hindus are not natural 
administrators. Now and then a good man comes to the 
front in India, especially amongst the Mahommedans, who can 
more readily assimilate British modes of thought. It would, 
indeed, say little for us if we had not succeeded, after so many 
years, in infusing some of our grit and conscientiousness into 
the Hindus whom we train, But, in spite of many fine excep- 
tions which I admit, and of some native States which are 
excellently managed on British models by educated native 
chiefs, I maintain that men capable of working in entire 
independence of British supervision are few and far between. 
The proof of this is ample. The Hindus have already been 
tried. Very complete powers of local self-government were 
conferred upon the Indians by Lord Ripon a quarter of a 
century ago by a reorganisation of district boards and 
municipalities, and he proclaimed that one of his objects was 
to “sedulously foster the small beginnings of political life,” 
Yet by the irony of fate, Sir Alexander Mackenzie, the Secretary 
who signed Lord Ripon’s manifesto, and himself a strong 
Liberal by conviction, was compelled, when Lieut.-Governor 
of Bengal, to stiffen the Corporation of no less a place than 
Calcutta with a large number of business men, not elected by 
the ratepayers, when, after some twenty years of experiment, 
the Babus had been tried and found wanting. And although 
in some places individual native gentlemen have done admirable 
work, no one in India, not even the most advanced native 
organ, will deny that Lord Ripon’s admittedly wise policy 
has failed. How then can much greater powers be given to 
them with safety in Imperial matters ? Indians are so illogical. 
They argue that if a certain standard of education is reached, 
ipso facto the faculty of administering comes with it. Even 
in our own country how often the reverse is found, The 
genius of Hindus is philosophical, not practical. Amidst tons 
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of works on theology and metaphysics produced during the 
last twenty-five centuries, not a single volume of Indian history 
is to be found. Hear what the Congress correspondent of one 
of the best newspapers outside of England, the 7zmes of India, 
writes regarding the people of Bengai, which claims to be the 
most advanced of the Provinces : 


The effect of demagoguism on young Bengal has been disastrous. Re- 
peatedly I have been told that no spark of reverence, modesty, courtesy, and 
all that builds up the character of youth, is perceptible in a large number of 
young men here. Neither age nor position, neither culture nor public service, 
is safe from the rowdyism of young Bengal politicians. It would be some- 
thing if this truculence were accompanied by the development of capacity. 
Emphatically this is not the case. I have heard nothing since coming here 
but complaints of hopeless mismanagement of the smallest matters. 


In other words, the Bengalis are the suffragettes of India, and 
Mr.Gokhale must find their hysterics very embarrassing to his 
Cause. 

Turning to the reforms which a native administration would 
carry out, space limits me to mentioning only one, viz., the separa- 
tion of judicial from executive duties in India—a measure much 
pressed in Bengal, and favoured by some high judicial officers. 
In theory it sounds adiairable, in practice it would be disastrous, 
The cost would be enormous ; the need of supervision over 
native subordinate magistrates is great, and, if effectively carried 
out by the district judges, would surely tend to lower them 
from the serene heights of judicial! impassiveness and mix them 
up in matters foreign to a judge’s duty. More than all, the 
weakening of the district magistrate’s hands, especially in a time 
of agitation, would be the gravest blowyet struck at our executive 
power. It is the district magistrates who govern and keep 
the peace, not the Government. The native Press is never 
tired of abusing the native police, and no more fatal mistake 
could be made in the interests of the populace at large than 
to divorce the police from the strong control of the district 
magistrates. The liberty of the subject is amply secured by 
unlimited powers of appeal. 

These remarks were written before the recent disturbances 
in the Punjab. We have no right to be surprised at them, 
because the Aga Khan recently told us “ it would be impossible 
to exaggerate the change that has come over the feelings of 
the inhabitants of the Punjab within the last seven or eight 
years. Lahore is politically a suburb of Calcutta.” It seems 
then almost appropriate that, exactly fifty years after the 
Mutiny at Meerut, Punjab rebels should break out, attacking 
aud burning the houses of British officers and missionaries, 
till the General at Rawal Pindi reluctantly unlimbered his 
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guns, and the Lieutenant-Governor looked to the defences of the 
Lahore fort. Now, at last, the Government of India have 
been galvanised into action, Six months ago they dismissed 
the Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal for standing upon 
the warning of his predecessor that colleges and schools which 
mixed themselves up with agitation should be struck off the 
University and Government Rolls because they feared an 
inconvenient discussion in the Calcutta University Syndicate. 
Now when Hindus and Mahommedans are fighting and 
dacoits are plundering over parts of Eastern Bengal, they boldly 
announce that Sir Bamfylde Fuller’s discredited policy is their 
own, Inthe Punjab Sir Denzil Ibbetson has sent five mis- 
chievous barristers to gaol, and has deported the leading 
agitators with the sanction of Mr. John Morley. For present 
purposes the measures taken may be adequate, but more is 
needed. The local governments should be given powers to 
peremptorily close, without reference to the Government of 
India, all schools and colleges where disaffection is taught, 
and to dismiss any teachers who are known to preach sedition. 
Besides stopping and prosecuting the seditious missionaries, 
the police should ascertain who have supplied them with 
funds, and be they reigning chiefs or merely discontented 
landowners or merchants, the hand of the Government should 
come heavily down, The native Press should be promptly 
taken in hand, and Lord Lytton’s Act, or something like it, 
re-enacted ; more than all, the hands of the local governments 
should be strengthened. The situation is distinctly anxious, 
Every mail brings fresh evidence of that widespread unrest 
which Mr. Morley at last admits. Common sense then would 
say Odsta principits. Why wait till the country is in a flame 
and Cawnpore and Delhi massacres are being repeated ? 

The Prime Minister recently said that the Cabinet had 
set their hands to perhaps too many jobs. Probably, there- 
fore, Mr. Morley may find it convenient to postpone just 
now the steadfast effort he promised in the King’s Speech, 
“to provide means of widening the base of peace, order, 
and good government in India,” and rather turn his attention 
to “firmly guarding the strength and unity of power un- 
impaired,” a duty which he also acknowledged. Abraham 
Lincoln deprecated the swapping of horses while crossing 
a stream, and although promises must be kept, the Govern. 
ment should pause till all agitation is suppressed; con- 
cessions just now will be misinterpreted as weakness, and 
whatever form they may ultimately take they will only be the 
pretext for making more demands. L’appetit vient en mangeant. 

H. Evan M. JAMES. 


GREATER BRITAIN 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 


1 


THE attitude of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and the other Canadian 
representatives at the Conference has been criticised in certain 
quarters, and many Canadian Imperialists—some of them 
English-speaking members of the Liberal Party in Dominion 
politics—would have liked to have seen the French-Canadian 
statesman making the pace with Mr. Deakin and Dr. Jameson. 
Still it would appear that the large majority of the Canadian 
electorate approve on the whole of the middle course taken by 
the Prime Minister, It must be admitted that his position has 
been difficult in the extreme. The two historic parties in the 
Dominion are now beginning to prepare in downright earnest 
for the General Election of 1908, and nobody who knows 
how the political game is played there in these latter days 
doubts for a moment that Mr. R, L. Borden and his supporters 
in Quebec would have taken full advantage of the smallest slip 
on the part of the Prime Minister. The following quotation 
from a leading article in Le Canada is a fair illustration of the 
self-congratulations of Quebec on “|’ceuvre a peu prés pure- 
ment negatif” of the Conference : 


Nous devons, toutefois, exprimer notre satisfaction de ce que Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier a réussi A conserver intactes les libertés qui nous ont coité tant 
defforts ardus, et ’autonomie que nous devons 4 la libéralité du gouverne- 
ment impérial. On a annoncé la création, au ministére des colonies, d’un 
département spécial que l’on dit chargé de continuer l’ceuvre de la conférence, 
c’est A dire de centraliser les rapports des colonies autonomes entre elles et 
avec la métropole, ce qui a été le principal objet des conférences tenues 
jusqu’A ce jour. C’est a quoia ¢té réduite la proposition de M. Deakin, le 
premier ministre de l’Australie, de créer un Conseil Impérial, formant un 
département indépendant du ministére des colonies et ressortissant directe- 
ment du premier ministre. II parait aussi qu’il a été décidé que les réunions 
de la conférence auraient lieu désormais a date fixe, tous les quatre ans, ce 
qui donnerait un caractére de permanence, qu'elle n’avait pas jusqu’ici, 4 cette 
réunion volontaire et accidentelle des premiers ministres coloniaux. 
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De toute agitation concernant la défense del’/Empire, il n’est sorti qu’une 
proposition fort anodine. Chaque colonie autonome pourra s’adresser au 
comité de la défense du gouvernement Impérial pour une consultation sur 
des questions définies et, pendant que les questions seront discutées au 
comité, la colonie intéressée pourra s’y faire représenter par un agent officiel. 
Cette faculté ne comporte aucune obligation de la part des colonies, qui 
restent libres de organisation de leur défense respective suivant leur propre 
conception. Nous n’avons pas besoin de dire que le premier ministre du 
Canada n’a pas été sans exercer une influence considérable sur le sort des 
diverses propositions soumises et que c’est probablement son opposition 
ferme et courtoise qui a empéché I’idée impérialiste de se faire jour en plusieurs 
occasions au détriment de l’autonomie coloniale. 


In point of fact, a majority of the representative journals of 
English-speaking Canada take much the same line as Le Canada, 
and it seems to me self-evident that three-fourths—perhaps 
even more—of the people of the Dominion think that Sir 
Wilfrid has accurately represented their views in his speeches 
inside and outside the Conference. Of course, there is no 
denying that Mr. Deakin’s proposal in regard to an “ Imperial 
Council” has been misunderstood by Canadians. But it would 
be unfair to blame them for the prevalence of his unfortunate 
misunderstanding, which is really the result of Sir Frederick 
Pollock’s self-imposed mission as an apologist for the Free- 
Importers’ plan of Imperial unification. Sir Frederick is said 
to be learned in the law of constitutions, But he is most un- 
learned in human nature, and his ingenious attempt to have a 
far-reaching political change on the use of the term “ Council” 
instead of “Conference,” naturally aroused the suspicion of 
Canadians, who are not to be trapped into resigning one 
jot or tittle of the privileges collectively known as “ colonial 
autonomy ” by a dialectical trick. 

Out of evil this one good thing! Having convinced the 
French Canadians that “their autonomy would be left intact” 
(to quote the text of hundreds of leaders appearing in Canadian 
journals during the past month) by bis attitude in regard to the 
constitutional question and that of colonial subsidies for Imperial 
Defence, Sir Wilfrid was able to speak Imperially on the subject 
of Preference without arousing opposition at home, as was the 
case in 1902. Statesmen who represent twofold nationalities 
are often compelied to work on this do ut des principle if they 
wish to avoid breaking up a necessarily composite following— 
the time is not yet come when a Government can exist in the 
Dominion without a fair measure of support in Quebec—and 
raising a storm of anti-Imperial feeling. 

As I have pointed out again and again, the Canadian Im- 
perialist, whatever his party colour, thinks that the Empire can 
only be reconstructed on a basis of mutual Preference, He 
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takes no interest whatever in any of the alternative plans of 
consolidation, all of which, in his opinion, involve putting the 
cart before the horse. He would not consent to the creation 
of a Canadian separate navy, for example, as a contribution in 
case of necessity to the maintenance of British sea-power, until 
he were assured that the material interests,icommon to Canada 
and the other British independencies, including the Mother 
Country, are such as to warrant the expenditure required. In 
other words, he will not spend a cent on the military protec- 
tion of the Empire so long as he doubts the possibility of its 
commercial defence, which can only be secured by casting 
about its scattered communities a ring-fence of tariff dis- 
crimination against the foreigner. His advice to the Imperialists 
of the Old Country is : ‘“ Get Imperial Preference, and all else 
will be added to you.” It is the first of his economic com- 
mandments—and it is a commandment with promise like the 
Fourth of the Decalogue. It is his first and last word on the 
question of Empire-building, and no Canadian statesman can 
ever go beyond it. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is, and has always been, an advocate of 
Preference as constituting a step in the direction of the true 
Free Trade—not the one-sided Free Trade which gives the 
foreigner the benefit of a free market, and at the same time 
allows him to shut the door on British exports. He sees 
clearly that the time is not far distant when Canada must have 
a preference in the British market if the development of the 
North-West, which must largely depend on its production of 
food-stuffs, is not to be arrested. Now that Professor Mavor’s 
report on the agricultural possibilities of that vast territory is 
universally discredited, nobody doubts the capacity of Canada’s 
half—the better half of the North American prairie-region— 
to produce ten times the amount of grain it yields under 
existing conditions. Mr. J. J. Hill has put its potential 
capacity at 800,000,000 bushels. But—even supposing the 
Canadian West raised only half the amount suggested by 
this great authority—-where would it be sold? Canada’s 
expanding home-market would take more than it does to-day ; 
the United States, the population of which is increasing 
more rapidly than the wheat production, might also buy a 
small percentage of the crop. Then there is the possible 
demand of the Pacific markets to be considered. But, in view 
of the vast agricultural possibilities of Northern China and 
Manchuria, and Japan’s obvious determination to utilise the 
productivity of these countries, her commercial sphere of in- 
fluence, to the furthest point, does any thoughtful person for a 
moment believe that the Orient will ever buy one hundred, or 
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even fifty, million bushels of wheat from Western Canada? 
Surely it is clear that, without a preference in the British 
market, which would eliminate the competition of Russia and 
the Argentine, the agricultural growth of the “Last West” 
must sooner or later be arrested. 

It follows that the time must come when Canada must have 
a preference in “the stomach of the Empire,” and then she 
will be prepared to give any reasonable concession in return 
since the progress of the West is the mainspring of her national 
prosperity. Even if Eastern interests are to suffer the bargain 
must be struck somehow; for, to use the Australian Prime 
Minister’s phrase “ you cannot make the Imperial omelette 
without breaking a certain number of provincial eggs.” And 
it is well for us to remember that the Liberal Party in 
Canada will be more ready to break those eggs, the manu- 
facturing interests of Ontario, than the Conservatives who have 
always taken the manufacturer’s part in the past and will not 
abandon their traditional policy if, by some political cataclysm, 
they should be returned to power in 1908. 


2 


The death of Dr. W. H. Drummond at the age of fifty-three 
is the greatest loss Canadian literature has suffered for many a 
long year. To most people he was no more (and no less) 
than a humourist of the G. C. Leland type, and such laughter- 
provoking pieces as The Wreck of the Julie Plante, Mon Chonal 
Custor, and M’sieu Smit are stock recitations everywhere in 
the North-American Continent. 

But he has also earned the grateful remembrance of 
Canadians—and of all who have the spiritual well-being of 
Canada at heart—by his little pastorals of the Quebec 
countryside. To read and understand these poems is to 
hold the heart of the habitant in one’s hand. All his types 
—the farmer with his Norman frugality, the “nice leetle 
Canadienne,” the voyageur drawn home out of the West by 
ghostly bell-music, the lumberman, the old broken hunter, the 
Americanised ‘‘Canayen,” the little girls that play at being 
decoy-ducks, the tiny trotting boys mimicking the pursuits of 
their fathers, the grandfather with his story of the “chasse 
Gal’rie,” the lover with his lass, the lass with her lover—all 
these types are presented in their essential humanity, thinking 
their own thoughts, speaking as they needs must speak. In 
this region he is the Whittier of the Dominion. 

Here are introductions to some of these characters. Old 
Phil-o-rum Juneau believes all the old legendary tales, of 
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course, but is not to be caught by talk about the romance of 
science : 
He don’t believe not’ing at all, at all ’bout lates’ new fashion t’ing, 
Le char’ lectrique an’ de telephome, was talk w’en de bell she ring, 
Dat’s leetle too-moche for de ole bonhomme, mak’ him shake it de 
head an’ say 
“Wat's use mak’ de foolish lak dat, sapré! I’m not born only yesterday.” 


Phil-o-rum’s pet story is that of the “chasse Gal’rie ”—the 
great spectral canoe in which the shades of the dead voyageurs 
and coureurs de bois travel down the rapids of the stormy sky 
on the eve of the “ Jour de I’an”’ to visit their native villages. 
Then there is the young fellow in his shelf-bunk in the shanty 
—lighting matches to look ata letter he cannotread. In point 
of fact, the essential part of the letter is a postscript of asterisks 
which stand for his Philomene’s kisses. 

But, after all, there are too many of these types to think of 
introducing them one by one in this place. Those who wish 
to know them all—and know them by heart—must read 
Drummond’s books, of which the most carefully chosen excerpts 
give but the vaguest impression, In conclusion, however, I 
quote a few stanzas from The Haditant’s Summer when “de 
petits oiseaux ” appear : 

An’ dey almos’ come togedder, lak de spring and summer wedder, 
Blue-bird wan day, pie-blanche next day, geevin out their leetle note, 
Affer dat we see de robin, and de gouglou on de medder, 
Den le roi, de red bird’s comin’, dressin on hees sojer coat. 


Now de ole sheep’s takin’ young wan up de hillside, and dey feed ’em 
W’ere de nice short grass is growin’ sweeter dan it grow below, 
Ev’ry morning off dey’re goin’, an it’s pleasant t’ing to see dem 
Lookin’ just lak’ leetle snowball all along de green coteau. 
And so on—it all looks as easy as the easiest verse of Whittier. 
But try to tell such simple truths in such effortless verse and 
the excellence of Drummond’s technique (or Whittier’s) be- 
comes manifest. Nobody can criticise poets justly who has 


not himself tried to make poetry. 
E. B,O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
A GIGANTIC SCANDAL 


GENERAL BoTHA, who was made rather a fool of by his too 
ardent admirers in this country, has gone back to South 
Africa without having publicly committed himself on any 
subject, He has, however, rendered valuable service to the 
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Home Government by impeding the forward march of Imperial 
affairs, and by acting in concert with Lord Elgin and Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, he has helped to prevent any direct benefit to 
the Empire at large resulting from the recently held Con- 
ference. No more striking object-lesson has ever been given 
illustrating the moral difference between Englishmen and 
Boers than that presented by the behaviour of the South 
African representatives at the Imperial Conference. Dr. 
Jameson, the Premier of Cape Colony, and Mr. Moor, the 
Premier of Natal, approached every subject from the point of 
view of citizens of the Empire. Even in dealing with local 
matters, they thought of South Africa as a whole, not dividing 
off one Colony or one race from another. They did not come 
to England to intrigue or bargain secretly, but, as the repre- 
sentatives of a free people, to discuss the future of their 
respective Colonies and the relations of South Africa to the 
Empire State. General Botha, Premier of the Transvaal, a 
typical Boer of the best type, took an entirely different 
view of his duties. Elected by a caucus of the most 
exclusive race existing among white men, he came to England 
for several purposes. In the first place, it was necessary 
to lull the ever sleepy British public into an even deeper 
slumber than usual, and in the second, General Botha was 
commissioned, by the Transvaal Boers he represents, to get 
certain concessions for them—not for South Africa, not for 
South African Boers generally, but for the Dutch by whose 
votes he was elected. Once secure of power, the narrow 
racialism of the Boer conceives of no higher aim than the 
exploitation of government in the interests of his own people. 
He does not look ahead of this, although he has also a hatred 
of the British, in which he will indulge if he cannot persuade 
the South African Briton to discard those larger ideas of 
Empire and loyalty which have naturally no attraction for a 
self-centred people. ‘Some day,” thinks the Boer, “ we shall 
have our own republic; but, in the meantime, do not let us 
neglect our opportunities of increasing our power under the 
British flag ; let us make what we can out of the Empire 
until we get rid of these British, who are evidently afraid of us 
or they would not be so mighty civil.” This attitude of mind 
has been well displayed by General Botha during his visit to 
England, and the British public, in spite of a certain amount 
of gushing by Mandarins and newspapers, is quite aware of 
this, and discounts the astute general’s declaration about the 
Almighty and his own attachment to the Empire, declarations 
which it would, according to Boer standards, be positively rude 
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not to make when you want to get something for yourself. 
The General’s “loyal’’ speeches have just the same value as 
the speeches made by Henry VIII. and Francis I. at the Field 
of the Cloth of Gold. They are simply “good manners,” and 
should not take in anybody. 

The Boer Caucus responsible for the return of General 
Botha instructed him to ask for four concessions from the 
Imperial Government. (1) The restoration of the Natal 
provinces, and the replacing of the old Transvaal frontier; 
(2) Swaziland, up to now an Imperial protectorate ; (3) The 
purchase of Delagoa Bay from the Portuguese; (4) The 
purchase or exchange by treaty of German East Africa. 

Three of these modest demands were a “try on,” because 
it was certain that Natal would not part with her northern 
provinces, that we should not be prepared to spend Imperial 
money on Delagoa Bay, and that the Germans were rooted in 
East Africa. All four demands were made for the exclusive 
benefit of the Transvaal Boers, and under a Government which 
observed ordinary decencies none of them would have been 
granted. As it is, Swaziland will shortly be made over to the 
Transvaal, and the natives will lose the benefit of Imperial 
protection. But there is worse to follow. 

Unluckily for the good name of England and her Govern- 
ment, the lies told at the General Election are still in the minds 
of the electorate. On his arrival in England, General Botha 
was approached by the Colonial Office and asked whether he 
would not, in return for Swaziland and past favours, pledge 
himself to the repatriation of the Chinese coolies as their 
indentures expired. He replied he could not make any under- 
taking of the kind. When this answer filtered out and became 
known to the Liberal rank and file, a large number of Members 
of Parliament, supporters of the Ministry, signed a memorial 
stating that they would vote against the Government if the 
licences of the Chinese coolies were renewed. The Ministers 
finding themselves in a tight place, not being willing to face 
their own deluded and angry supporters, and being unable to 
coerce General Botha, had a happy thought. The Transvaal 
was talking of raising a loan of five millions, they would pledge 
the credit of Great Britain, guarantee the loan, offer General 
Botha to save him 1 per cent., equal to £50,000 a year, on 
condition that the 8000 Chinamen whose licences expire this summer 
should be sent back to China, This is the shady bargain which 
under pressure of a party revolt has just been concluded, and 
in which the good name of Great Britain is disastrously 
involved, Every one who read the announcement of the 
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guaranteed loan rubbed his eyes at the statement of '™perial 
help to our wealthiest and least ind. ed South African Colony, 
and until the true story became known, the whole transaction 
was a mystery. 

General Botha will apply the {5,000,000 in giving doles to 
his own electors and in building a railway through Swaziland. 
The Cape and Natal, who have to raise their own loans at 
greatly higher rates than the favoured Transvaal, will be 
severely hit by the new railway competition, As _ their 
Ministers are men who are loyal to the principle of Empire and 
who are incapable of cut-throat intrigue, the present Colonial 
Office has no use for them! TZyYey are not going to be offered 
bargains of any kind. But it is difficult to believe that the matter 
will be allowed to rest there. Anxious as the Opposition seems, 
both leaders and press, to be civil to the Government, it is impos- 
sible that so corrupt a dealing, unparalleled in our time, should 
escape publicity and severe condemnation, We are accustomed 
to look upon ourselves as a nation particularly pure in political 
matters, we think of public scandals as confined to Borough 
Councillors, Guardians, or such obscure folk, and here in the 
centre of our great Imperial Government has been transacted 
a piece of corruption of which it is no exaggeration to say that 
it is more harmful than the open bribery of the days of 
Walpole. For, whereas in the days of that corrupting Minister 
the sordid bargain was struck between individuals who only 
degraded themselves, here you have a great people made 
accessory to a buying and selling of national interests on a 
gigantic scale, with all the modern accompaniments of rigged 
markets and ruined investors, It is a matter which affects the 
national honour, because our credit has been used to redeem 
pledges made to satisfy people nourished on election lies by 
an unscrupulous pariy, and to ruin a community that has been 
conspicuous for its devotion to the Imperial idea. 

It is not possible that the British people can acquiesce in 
the bargain made between General Botha and Lord Elgin. 
The Government of the Transvaal must be told in the name 
of Great Britain that they are free to manage their own affairs. 
We thought that political immorality had reached its lowest 
depths during the carnival of lying and slander at the General 
Election, We were mistaken. There were even greater depths 
of infamy to be reached by this unhappy country. Her very 
credit and good name are pledged to a political bargain which 
is sO base that Englishmen will be humiliated in the face of 
all nations when it is known. 


